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AN  APPRECIATION  AND  APPEAL 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we  are 
almost  daily  reminded  of  the  annual 
financial  support  oriven  to  the  Park's 
work  by  our  State-wide  membership. 

For  some  reasons  we  wisli  more  of 
you  were  nearer  nei«ijhbors  so  that 
you  miglit  share  actively  in  our 
physical  efforts. 

However,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  each  of  you  can  belp  in  a  bi<»- 
wav: 

First,  get  one  or  two  of  your 
friends  to  join  our  Association.  This 
would  not  take  a  noticeable  fraction 
of  the  time  it  takes  us  to  get  out 
just  one  issue  of  the  News. 

Second,  send  us  short  articles  for 
publication.  These  might  describt; 
trips  you  have  taken  to  one  or  more 
State  Parks  in  Pennsylvania  or  to 
those  in  some  other  State,  or  they 
might  contain  suggestions  for  better- 
ments in  our  own  State  Parks,  or 
they  might  tell  us  of  the  results  of 
interviews  with  members  of  the 
Legislature  stating  whether  they 
favor  the  purchase  and  maintenance 
of  more  large  State  Parks  areas  in 
the  near  future.  Some  might  tell  of 
large  county  parks  established  and 
how  they  and  parkways  might  well 
fit  into  the  greater  recreational  pic- 
ture for  our  Commonwealth.  No 
doubt  there  are  other  counties  than 
Delaware,  Philadelphia  and  Alle- 
gheny which  have  large  park  areas 
and  could  be  made  the  subjects  for 
many  newsy  articles. 

This  park  enterprise  is  just  like 
many  another — it  takes  money  for 
its  support,  but  it  also  requires 
jienned  and  typed  contributions  to 
our  printed  mouthpiece  and  almost 
"doorbell  pulling"  tactics  to  round 
up  news  and  interested  members. 

Won't  you  please  contribute  a 
little  more  of  your  time  and  efforts 
in  the  support  of  what  we  are  doing 
lest  it  be  another  case  of  too  little 
and  too  late  to  enable  us  to  achieve 
success. 


"JOY  THROUGH  GIVING" 

When  we  sent  recently  to  our 
membeirs  and  our  friends  a  little 
pamphlet  with  the  above  caption, 
there  was  no  thought  of  reaping  an 
immediate  harvest;  we  were  just 
planting  the  seed,  endeavoring  to 
demonstrate  to  them  the  desirability 
of  changing  the  bequests  in  their 
wills  into  immediate  gifts,  whose 
benefits  they  themselves  could  ob- 
serve and  enjoy. 

We  were  therefore  surprised  and 
delighted  to  note  the  attention  the 
leaflet  attracted.  One  organization 
in  another  State,  whose  purposes  are 
similar  to  our  own,  asked  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  distribute  among  the 
trustees,  and  then  a  few  days  later 
asked  for  one  hundred  more  for  still 
wider   distribution. 

In  the  Ralph  Stover  Park,  in 
Bucks  County,  the  donors,  whose 
home  is  but  a  few  miles  away,  can 
watch  with  keenest  interest  the 
crowds  of  nature-clovers  who  occupy 
the  cabins,  hike  along  the  forest 
trails  and  bathe  in  the  beautiful  lake 
with  its  wooded  shores ;  and  others, 
too,  with  only  a  day  to  spare  who 
picnic  in  the  shade  of  forest  giants 
along  the  two-hundred-year-old  mill 
race  within  sight  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  mill. 

Valuable  as  the  gift  was,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  donoirs  is  greater  still. 

We  wish  that  it  were  only  possible 
for  those  who  have  the  means,  and 
who  are  generously  inclined,  to  visit 
this  spot  and  to  observe  for  them- 
selves the  tremendous  benefits  of  this 
health-giving  recreation,  and  to  pon- 
der the  still  greater  results  in  the 
moral  upbuilding  of  the  participants. 

It  would  be  an  object  lesson  far 
more  potent  than  any  argument  we 
could  offer. 


Courtesy  Dept.   Forests   &    Waters 
A    PRIMITIVE    LUNCH    ROOM 


HAYCOCK  MOUNTAIN 

Rocky  Mountain  Scenery  Transported 

to  Bucks  County 

By  Ellwood  B.  Chapman 

Glancing  at  "Nature's  Handi- 
work," who  would  dream  that  this 
mountain-top  is  located  in  a  county 
bordering  on  Philadelphia,  only  a  few 
miles  from  this  busy  city  of  two 
million  inhabitants? 

A  freak  of  Nature,  this  moam- 
tain,  rising  nearly  1,000  feet,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  midst  of  farm  land  ])opu- 
lated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  thrifty, 
hard-working  sons  of  the  soil,  long 
celebrated  as  "Pennsylvania  Dutch." 
It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Har- 
row on  the  Easton  Road  (Route  611) 
leading  from  Doylestown  to  Easton, 
and  can  be  glimpsed  by  the  passing- 
motorist  from  that  much  traveled 
thoroughfare. 

Starting  from  the  Stover  farm  at 
the  base,  a  narrow,  rocky  path  as- 
cends very  gradually  to  the  summit, 
where  huge  boulders  are  thrown 
about  in  indescribable  confusion.  At 
the  end  of  the  path  Nature  has  pro- 
vided a  primitive  "lunch  room,"  sur- 


rounded on  all  sides  by  rock  forma- 
tions, in  which  the  climber  may  rest 
and  eat,  well  protected  from  wintry 
winds. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  one  by 
which  ascent  was  made  the  mountain 
drops  almost  precipitously,  but  along 
the  ridge  many  curious  formations 
may  be  found.  As  one  views  the 
"Balanced  Rock,"  with  its  appar- 
ently unstable  base,  he  cannot  but 
wonder  how  it  has  maintained  its 
equilibrium  through  tlicse  many  cen- 
turies. Yet  it  affords  a  safe  resting 
place  for  the  venturesome  climber 
who  works  his  way  to  its  top. 

In  several  ]ilaces  giant  rocks,  many 
weighing  liundreds  of  tons,  liave  de- 
veloped large  clefts,  some  of  consid- 
erable depth,  and  at  one  place  the 
cataclysmic  forces  of  past  ages  have 
loosed  a  tremendous  slab,  which 
s])ans  one  of  these  clefts,  thus  mak- 
ing a  "Natural  Bridge." 

At  tlie  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the 
far  side  is  to  be  found  another  curious 
formation,  known  to  the  residents  of 
the  localitv  as  "Stonv  Garden."  It 
consists   of   a   field,  several   acres   in 


extent,  in  which  Nature  has  thrown, 
helter-skelter,  rocks  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  many  of  which,  when  struck 
with  a  hammer,  give  forth  musical 
notes  ranging  all  the  way  from  tlie 
tone  of  a  tiny  bell  to  the  resounding 
note  of  a  huge  anvil.  The  late  Dr. 
Fackenthal,  president  of  the  Bucks 
County  Historical  Society,  told  of  a 
German  singing  society,  whose  choir- 
master, previous  to  their  annual  pic- 
nic, tested  one  rock  after  another  un- 
til lie  found  an  almost  perfect  octave: 
then  assigning  one  member  to  each 
they  played  a  few  simple  tunes. 

It  had  been  hoped  at  one  time  that 
this  outstanding  area  might  be  ac- 
quired for  a  State  park,  but  the  funds 
necessary  for  its  purpose  were  not 
available;  the  Game  Commission 
then  surveyed  the  site  and  has  re- 
centlv   obtained   nearly    1,500   acres. 

Tlie  members  of  the  commission 
have  realized,  however,  the  desir- 
ability of  permitting  the  public  to 
have  access  to  this  notable  area ;  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
they  have  always  displayed  toward 
the  Parks  Association,  have  wel- 
comed nature-lovers  to  the  site. 

Major  W.  Gard  Conklin,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Lands,  advises  us  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  at  some 
future  time  a  portion  of  their  hold- 
ings may  be  set  aside  as  a  game  ref- 
uge, which  they  would  prefer  that 
visitors  do  not  enter.  He  feels  quite 
certain,  though,  that  in  this  event  it 
would  not  prevent  access  to  the 
mountain-top  with  its  scenic  won- 
ders. 

A  game  refuge  is  distinguished  by 
a  single  strand  of  No.  9  galvanized 
wire  stretched  from  tree  to  tree 
around   its   entire   circumference. 

Ha3'cock  Mountain  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  northwestern  out- 
skirts of  Philadelphia ;  it  is  easily 
accessible,  too,  from  the  Alltntown- 
Bethlehem  district,  so  it  is  hoped  that 
as  gasoline  becomes  more  plentiful 
many  of  the  residents  of  southeast- 
ern Pennsylv'ania  will  find  pleasure 
in  visiting  these  curious  formations. 


Courtesy  Dept.   Forests  &    Watt 
BALANCED  ROCK 

Let  me  view  thee  once  again. 
Fair,  though  rugged.  Land  of  Penn. 
Fondly  now  my  mem'ry  clings 
To  thy  cool  and  limpid  springs, 
Forest  glades  and  babbling  brooks, 
Sunny  spots  and  shady  nooks, 
Rocky  glens  and  mountains  green. 
Glistening  in  their  summer  sheen. 
Miles   of  multi-colored  trees, 
Bending  to  the  autumn  breeze. 
Mountain   ridges    wreathed    in   snow 
With  the  sunshine  all  aglow. 
Till  ray  spirit  breaks  control 
And  stirs  the  longings  of  my  soul. 
Land      that      soothed      the      savage 

breast — 
Bent  its  will  to  love's  behest, 
Trusting  in  the  powers  above, 
Preaching  peace  and  God  is  love. 
Land     where    monarch     power    was 

shorn. 
Land  where   Liberty  was  born. 

— William  Bauchop  Wilson. 


Courtesy  Dept.    Forests   &    Waters 
A    PRIMITIVE    LUNCH    ROOM 


HAYCOCK  MOUNTAIN 

Rocky  Mountain  Scenery  Transported 
to  Bucks  County 
By  Ellwooi)  B.  Chapman 

Cilancin^  at  "Nature's  Handi- 
work," who  would  dream  that  this 
mountain-top  is  located  in  a  county 
horderin^  on  Philadel))hia,  only  a  few 
miles  from  this  busy  city  of  two 
million  inhabitants? 

A  freak  of  Nature,  this  moun- 
tain, risin«i^  nearly  1.000  feet,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  midst  of  farm  land  ])opu- 
lated  to  a  ^reat  extent  by  the  thrifty, 
hard-working  sons  of  the  soil,  lonii; 
celebrated  as  "Pennsylvania  Dutch." 
It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Har- 
row on  the  Easton  Road  (Route  (111) 
leading  from  Doylestown  to  Easton, 
and  can  be  glimpsed  by  the  passing- 
motorist  from  that  much  traveled 
thorou<>'hfare. 

Startino-  from  the  Stover  farm  at 
the  base,  a  narrow,  rocky  ])ath  as- 
cends very  jijradu.illy  to  the  sunnnit. 
where  hup'  boulders  are  thrown 
about  in  indescribable  confusion.  At 
the  end  of  the  ])ath  Nature  has  ])ro- 
vided  a  ))rimitive  "lunch  room,"  sur- 


rounded on  all  sides  by  rock  forma- 
tions, in  which  the  climber  may  rest 
and  eat,  well  })rotected  from  wintry 
winds. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  one  by 
which  ascent  was  made  the  mountain 
dr()])s  almost  preci})itously,  but  alonjj; 
tlie  ridjrt'  manv  curious  formations 
may  be  found.  As  one  views  the 
"lialanced  Rock,"  with  its  appar- 
ently unstable  base,  he  cannot  but 
wonder  how  it  has  maintained  its 
efjuilibrium  throui>h  tliese  many  cen- 
turies. Yet  it  affords  a  safe  restinsjf 
))lace  for  the  venturesome  climber 
who  works  his  way  to  its  top. 

In  several  places  giant  rocks,  many 
weiji'hing  hundreds  of  tons,  have  de- 
veloj)ed  large  clefts,  some  of  consid- 
erable de))th,  and  at  one  ])lace  the 
cataclysmic  forces  of  ])ast  ages  have 
loosed  a  tremendous  slab,  which 
spans  one  of  these  clefts,  thus  mak- 
ing a  "Natural  Bridge." 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the 
far  side  is  to  be  found  another  curious 
formation,  known  to  the  residents  of 
the  locality  as  "Stony  Garden."  It 
consists   of   a   field,   several   acres   in 


extent,  in  which  Nature  has  thrown, 
helter-skelter,  rocks  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  many  of  which,  when  struck 
with  a  hammer,  give  forth  musical 
notes  rang-ing  all  the  way  from  the 
tone  of  a  tiny  bell  to  the  resounding 
note  of  a  huge  anvil.  The  late  Dr. 
Eaekenthal,  })resident  of  tlie  Bucks 
Countv  Historical  Society,  told  of  a 
German  singling  society,  whose  choir- 
master, previous  to  tlieir  annual  pic- 
nic, tested  one  rock  after  another  un- 
til he  found  an  almost  perfect  octave: 
then  assigning  one  member  to  each 
they   ])layed  a   few  simple  tunes. 

It  had  been  hoped  at  one  time  that 
this  outstanding  area  mi^ht  be  ac- 
quired for  a  State  park,  but  the  funds 
necessary  for  its  purpose  were  not 
available;  the  Game  Commission 
then  surveyed  the  site  and  has  re- 
cently   obtained   nearly    1,500    acres. 

The  members  of  the  commission 
have  realized,  however,  the  desir- 
ability of  permitting  the  public  to 
have  access  to  this  notable  area;  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
thcv  have  always  disiilayed  toward 
the  Parks  Association,  have  wel- 
comed nature-lovers  to  the  site. 

Major  W.  Gard  Conklin,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Lands,  advises  us  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  at  some 
future  time  a  portion  of  their  hold- 
ings may  be  set  aside  as  a  game  ref- 
uge, which  they  would  prefer  that 
visitors  do  not  enter.  He  feels  quite 
certain,  though,  that  in  this  event  it 
would  not  ])revent  access  to  the 
mountain-toj)  with  its  scenic  won- 
ders. 

A  game  refuge  is  distinguished  by 
a  single  strand  of  No.  9  galvanized 
wire  stretched  from  tree  to  tree 
around    its   entire   circumference. 

Haycock  Mountain  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  northwestern  out- 
skirts of  Philadelphia;  it  is  easily 
accessible,  too,  from  the  AlKntown- 
Bethlehem  district,  so  it  is  hoped  that 
as  gasoline  becomes  more  ])lentiful 
many  of  the  residents  of  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  will  find  ]ileasure 
in  visitin<y  these  curious  formations. 


Cottrtesy   Dept.    Forests   &    Watt 
BALANCED   ROCK 

Let  me  view  thee  once  ag^ain, 
Fair,  though  rugged.  Land  of  Penn. 
Fondly   now   my   mem'ry   clings 
To   thy  cool   and  limpid  s])ring;s. 
Forest  glades  and  babbling  brooks. 
Sunny  spots  and  shady  nooks, 
Rocky  glens  and  mountains  green, 
Cilistening  in  their  summer  sheen. 
Miles   of  multi-colored   trees, 
Bending;  to  the  autumn  breeze. 
Mountain    ridges    wreathed    in    snow 
With  the  sunshine  all  aglow. 
Till  my  spirit  breaks  control 
And  stirs  the  long^ings  of  my  soul. 
Land      that      soothed      the      savage 

breast — 
Bent  its  will  to  love's  beliest. 
Trusting  in  the  ])owers  above. 
Preaching  peace  and  God  is  love. 
Land     where     monarch     ])ower     was 

shorn. 
Land   where   Liberty   was   born. 

— William  Bauchop  Wilsox. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Courtesy  Dept.  Forests  &    Waters 
NATURAL  BRIDGE,  HAYCOCK  xMOUNTAIN 


NEW  YORK  FALLS  HEIR  TO 
ANOTHER  PARK 

By  tlie  will  of  tlie  late  Wm.  K. 
Vanderhilt,  railroad  magnate  and 
yachtsman,  who  died  January  7, 
1944,  tihe  State  of  New  York  is  left 
$2,000,000  for  the  conversion  of  his 
Northport  (L.  I.)  estate  into  a  pub- 
lic park,  and  furthermore  upon  the 
death  of  his  widow  and  his  daughter 
five-ninths  of  the  principal  of  a  large 
trust  fund  is  to  be  added  to  the  park 
maintenance   fund. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  our  sister 
State  to  the  north  and  with  her 
citizens  we  join  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  thoughtfulness,  the  vision  and 
great  generosity  of  her  worthy  son. 

And  let  us  live  in  the  hope  and 
with  the  faith  that  in  the  fullness  of 
time  our  Commonwealth  may  become 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  park  sys- 
tem that  will  equal  tliat  of  the  Em- 
pire State. 

Three  ways  are  open 

Bequests 
Gifts 

Appropriations 


REMINISCENCES   OF   DR.   J.   T. 

ROTH  ROCK 

By  Vincent  Gilpin 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear 
from  you  concerning  Dr.  Rothroek. 
I  noticed  his  picture  in  your  publica- 
tion, and  was  glad  that  he  should 
have  another  bit  of  public  recogni- 
tion of  his  fine  pioneering  work  in 
forestry — for  it  seems  to  me  that 
since  his  death,  or  even  since  his  re- 
tirement, he  has  been  too  much  for- 
gotten in  the  turmoil  of  politics. 
This  is  the  more  strange  since  one 
of  his  great  qualities  was  the  ability 
to  work  with  politicians  successfully 
for  the  public  good. 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation  as 
head  of  the  State  Forestry  Depart- 
ment he  told  me  that  he  greatly  re- 
joiced in  the  prospective  opportunity 
to  see  more  of  his  grandchildren,  and 
that  he  intended  to  teach  them  all  he 
knew  of  outdoor  life  and  interests  by 
taking  them  on  camping  expeditions. 
Time  went  on,  however,  without 
much  fulfilment  of  these  plans,  which 
I  remarked  to  him,  two  or  three  years 
later,  and  he  answered,  with  a  some- 


what wry  smile,  "Well,  I  find  that 
all  I  have  resigned  is  my  salary,  for 
I  am  still  called  on  to  do  a  large  part 
of  the  work!"  He  had  so  many  in- 
timate contacts  with  people  affected 
})y  the  work  of  the  Department,  espe- 
cially in  the  purchase  of  land  for  re- 
foresting, that  his  successor  in  office 
constantly  appealed  to  him  for  help. 

He  did,  however,  take  his  son 
Harry's  boys  in  several  short  camps, 
to  their  great  delight.  I  remember 
the  glee  of  one  of  the  twins  (then 
probably  about  seven)  in  describing 
his  "Wood-chopper's  Mess."  This 
was  a  stew  of  salt  pork,  potatoes  and 
onions,  etc.,  which  sounded  more 
hearty  than  might  be  advisable  for 
their  tender  years,  but  the  young- 
sters' response  to  some  such  comment 
was  to  squeal  delightedly,  "And  we 
want  more!** 

This  made  the  girls,  Eugenia  and 
Polly,  very  envious,  and  I  arranged 
to  take  them  under  my  wing  on  one 
trip,  out  to  Paradise  Farm;  we  all 
enjoyed  it  and  they  fitted  into  the 
party  very  well. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  doctor  was 
first  class  company  on  any  such  oc- 
casion, filled  with  the  zest  of  life, 
overflowing  with  good  stories  and 
expert  in  all  the  skills  involved.  I 
liad  the  joy  of  a  shooting  trip  in 
northern  Maine  with  him  in  1913, 
and  shall  never  forget  his  ceaseless 
flow  of  good  spirits,  his  endless 
energy  (he  could  outwalk  any  of  the 
guides)  and  his  generous  friendship. 
He  had  an  assortment  of  "Colcles- 
ser"  axes,  made  to  his  design  for  the 
Forestry  Department  by  a  little  firm 
upstate  somewhere,  which  has  since 
vanished.  Thej  were  marvelous 
steel,  as  I  know  from  a  little  belt- 
axe  which  he  gave  me;  one  could  al- 
most shave  with  it,  and  I  have  used 
it  ever  since,  without  grinding!  He 
used  to  say  that  their  secret  temper- 
ing process  produced  the  only  axe 
which  would  cut  hemlock  knots  with- 
out either  nicking  or  dulling. 

I  presume  you  know  that  his 
namesake,     Harry's    Joe,    preserves 


the  tradition  of  the  name  in  fores- 
try, and  is  now  working  for  the 
Maryland  Forestry  Department,  with 
headquarters,  I  think,  at  Snow  Hill. 

As  to  my  own  experiences  in 
Pennsylvania  Piarks,  I  haven't  had 
nearly  as  many  as  I  would  like.  In 
October,  1940,  however,  1  drove 
three  friends  to  see  the  "Grand  Can- 
yon," up  beyond  Williamsport,  and 
I  must  say  I  was  surprised  and  im- 
pressed with  its  extent  and  beauty. 
We  also  caught  the  maples  at  the 
height  of  their  coloring,  and  all  the 
mountain  sides  were  a  sheet  of  flame 
— very  gorgeous.  And  now,  of  course, 
we  don't  go  exploring! 

With   best  wishes   always, 
iSincerelv, 

Vincent  Gilpin. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  A  LEADER 
IN  COUNTY  PARKS 

Mr.  James  B.  Miller,  for  the  past 
eight  years  president  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  new  position  of 
County  Superintendent  of  Parks  by 
the  Delaware  County  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Board. 

The  Park  Board  re-elected  Sam- 
uel L.  Smedley,  of  Edgemont,  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  which  he  has 
headed  since  its  inception  a  decade 
ago.  William  H.  Krell,  of  William- 
son School,  and  William  J.  Serrill, 
of  Haverford,  were  elected  vice- 
presidents,  Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Achuff, 
employe  of  the  board,  will  act  as 
secretary. 

Other  members  of  the  board  are 
William  S.  Canning,  Swarthmore; 
Norman  Foster,  Springfield;  Charles 
L.  Flounders,  Chester;  Mrs.  Lee  Roy 
Doub,  Glenolden;  J.  H.  Ward  Hink- 
son,  Chester;  Harrison  M.  Willis, 
Drexel  Hill;  Stanley  T.  Hibberd, 
Media,  and  Freas  B.  Snyder,  Upper 
Darby. 

"Delaware  County  is  most  for- 
tunate in  having  a  man  like  James 
B.  Miller  as  a  member  of  the  Park 
and  Recreation  Board  office,"  said 
Mr.  Smedley. 
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NATURAL    HRllX.l  .    HAYCOCK    MOUNTAIN 


NEW   YORK    FALLS   HEIR   TO 
ANOTHER  PARK 

Hy  Hie  will  oT  til-  l;itc  Win.  K. 
\'.iii(l(rl>ilt.  r;iilr();i(l  niMuiiatr  miuI 
y.-iclitMii;in.  who  ;lit  d  .lami.'iry  7. 
I!>H-.  thr  Sf:ttr  of  \<  w  York  is  It  11 
•t'i.OOO.OOO  for  tlic  coiivcrsion  of  liis 
Nortliport  (  L.  I.)  t^tatf  into  a  piil) 
lie  |)ark.  and  fiirtlurtiiorr  upon  tlir 
(Iralli  of  iiis  willow  and  his  dauiihtcr 
<i\  i-jiinths  (d'  thr  priiicipal  of  a  lai'iic 
trust  fund  is  to  hi  addid  to  the  park 
maintenance    finid. 

I*'ortn?iate  indeed  is  cnr  sifter 
State  to  the  jjorth  atid  with  her 
citizens  u  (  JoiJi  in  tlianksiiivin<i'  tor 
the  thonuhtfidness.  t!ie  vision  and 
li'reat    li'enerosity    of   her   worthy    son. 

.\nd    let    us    Ii\f    in    the    hope    and 
with   the   faith   that  in  tlie   fidlness  of 
Wuu    our  (  (uninonwialth  may  income 
the    proud    possessor   o'    a    park    sys 
tem   that    will    etpial    that   of  the    I'',m 
pire    State. 

Tliret    ways  are  o))eii 

Hl-Vl    KS'IS 

(ill   'IS 

.AiM'itonn  \rio\s 


REMINISCENCES    OF    DR.    J.   T. 

ROTHROCK 

\]\  \'i.\(  i;n  r  (iii.rix 

It  was  a  iir<'at  ph  asiire  to  hear 
from  \()ii  concerninn'  Dr.  Kcthrock. 
I  miticed  his  |)icture  in  your  puhlica- 
tion.  and  was  ulad  that  he  slnndd 
!ia\f  another  hit  of  public  recoiiiii- 
tion  of  ids  fine  ))ioiieerini;'  work  in 
forestr\-  for  it  ^eeins  to  me  that 
since  ills  dcatii.  or  cviw  since  ids  re- 
tirement, lie  iias  i)e,ri  too  inucli  for- 
jiotteii  in  the  turnuiil  of  ]»olitics. 
Tliis  is  tile  more  ^.traiiiic  since  on*.' 
<)['  ids  ii-reat  (|ualities  was  tiie  al)ility 
to  work  with  |)oIii  iciars  successfully 
for   tile    pui)Iic  n'ood. 

\[  tile  time  (tf  ids  resii>nati(;n  as 
iuad  of  the  State  l''orestry  Depart 
ment  lie  told  me  tliat  lie  o-n-atly  re- 
joiced in  tlie  prospective  o))portiinity 
to  see  more  of  Ids  iirandchildrcn.  and 
that  lie  intended  to  teacii  tlieni  all  he 
knew  of  outdoor  life  and  interests  l)y 
takin«i'  them  on  campliii.''  expeditions. 
Time  went  on.  iiowever.  witiiont 
mmdi  fulfilment  of  tiiese  plans,  wlncli 
I  remarked  to  iiim.  two  or  tiiree  years 
later,  and  iie  answered,  witii  a  some- 


what wry  smile.  "Well.  I  find  tlial 
.ill  I  iiavc  resi««nc(I  is  my  salary,  for 
I  am  still  called  on  to  do  a.  larirc  pari 
of  the  work  I"  He  liad  so  many  in- 
timate contacts  witii  |)coplc  affected 
!n  the  work  of  the  Department,  espe- 
ciallv  in  tlie  purchase  of  land  for  re 
forestinii'.  that  his  successor  in  oltice 
constatitly  appealed  to  him  for  lulp. 

He  did.  iiowiver.  take  Ids  son 
Harrv's  hoys  in  several  sliort  cani))s. 
to  tlieir  urcat  dt  li<ilit.  I  rememl)er 
tile  iilce  of  o!ie  of  tlie  twins  (tiien 
prol)ai)iy  al)out  se\t:i)  in  descrihinu- 
Ids  "Wood-chopper's  .Mess."  'IMiis 
was  a  stew  of  salt  pork,  potatoes  and 
ojdons.  etc..  wliicli  soundeti  more 
iiearty  tlian  mioht  he  advisahle  for 
tiieir  tender  years,  hut  tiie  younu- 
-ters'  res|)onse  to  scmie  sucli  conunent 
was  to  s(jueal  dtdiii'litedly,  "And  we 
want   more!" 

'I'iiis  made  the  n'lrls.  iMiutnia  .and 
I'olly.  very  envious,  and  I  arranu'cd 
to  take  them  under  my  wino-  on  one 
tri)).  out  to  Paradise  I'.arm;  we  all 
enjoyed  it  and  tiny  fitted  into  the 
jiarty  very  wtll. 

I  need  not  say  tiiat  tlie  doctor  was 
first  class  company  on  any  such  oc 
casion.  filled  witli  the  zest  of  life. 
overflowini>-  witii  i»()od  stories  and 
(\pert  in  all  tiie  skills  involved.  T 
liad  tiie  joy  of  a  siiootin.u'  trip  in 
nortliern  .Maine  witii  iiini  in  191. '5. 
and  siiall  never  foru,-et  ids  ceaseless 
l!ow  of  ii'ood  spirits,  his  endless 
emriiy  (he  could  outwalk  any  of  tlie 
<iuides)  and  ids  <i:enerous  friendsliij). 
He  iiad  an  assortment  of  "Colcles- 
ser"  axes,  made  to  hi-,  desiii'n  for  tin- 
I'orestry  I)e|)artment  l)y  a  little  firm 
upstate  somewdicre.  wliicli  lias  sinct^ 
vanislied.  'I'lie\  were  marvelous 
steel,  as  I  know  from  a  little  ludt- 
.-.xe  wliicii  lie  ii'ave  me;  one  could  al- 
most siia\e  with  it,  and  I  liave  used 
it  ever  since,  ic'itliout  (/riiu/inf/!  He 
Used  to  say  that  tlieir  secret  temper 
inu'  process  ))roduce(l  tiie  only  axe 
which  would  cut  iiemlock  knots  witli- 
oiit  eitiier  idckino-  or  dullinu". 

I  presume  you  ki.ow  tliat  ids 
namesake,     H.arry's     Jee,     ))reserves 


tile  tradition  of  tlie  name  \u  fores- 
try, and  is  now  workinii;  for  the 
.Maryland  I-'orestry  Department,  witli 
head(juarters,   I   think,  at  Snow  Hill, 

.\s  to  my  own  experiences  in 
Pennsylvania  i'arks.  I  haven't  liad 
tuarlv  as  manv  is  I  would  like.  In 
Octohcr,  IDK),  iiowi  ver.  I  drove 
three  friends  to  see  the  "(irand  Can 
von.  "  up  heyond  Williamsport.  and 
I  must  say  I  was  surprisi-d  and  im- 
prt  ssed  with  its  extent  and  heauty. 
We  also  cauii-iit  the  maples  at  tiie 
iiciii'lit  of  tiieir  colorinu,'.  and  all  the 
mountain  sidis  were  a  sheet  of  tlame 
— verv  <>;ori>fous.  And  now.  of  coiirsi  . 
we  don't   lio  expiorinii'  I 

Witii    hest    wishes    always. 
.Sincert  ly. 

\'lN(  K\T     (ilLI'IV, 

DELAWARE   COUNTY    A    LEADER 
IN  COUNTY  PARKS 

.Mr.  .lames  H.  Miller,  for  tlie  past 
t  iifht  ve.ars  ))resid(  nt  of  the  Ho.ard 
o{  County  Commissioners.  Ii.as  h«t  u 
;i))p(>intcd  to  ;i  new  positicm  of 
County  Su))«ri!ittndei:t  of  Parks  hy 
tlie  Dtd.aw.are  County  P.ark  and  live- 
reation   Ho.ird. 

The  Park  Hoard  re-thcted  Sam- 
U(  I  L.  Smedley.  of  iMlu'emont.  presi- 
dent of  the  ho.ard.  wdiicii  lie  h.as 
headed  since  its  inception  a  decade 
ao-o,  Willi.am  H.  Krell.  of  Willi.am- 
son  Sciiool.  .and  Willi.im  .1.  Serrill. 
of  H.averford.  were  electid  \  ii'i- 
prtsidents.  Mrs.  Tdllian  H.  Ai-liiiff. 
emj)love  of  the  l)o.ar(l.  will  .u't  as 
secret;!  ry. 

Otiier  memhers  of  the  i)oard  arc 
William  .S,  C.anninii-.  .Sw.artlimore : 
Norm.an  l''oster,  Spriniifield  :  Ciiarles 
I,.  I'loiinders.  Ciiester ;  Mrs.  Lee  |{oy 
Douh,  (denolden:  .1.  H.  Ward  Ilink 
son,  Ciiester:  Harrison  M.  Willis, 
Drexel  Hill:  Staidly  T.  Hihherd. 
M<(lia,  .and  i're.as  B.  Siiydt  r,  Cpper 
D.irhy. 

"Del.aw.arc    County     is    most     for 
tunate    in    Ii;i\  in^"   n    m;in    like    .lames 
I?.    Miller   ;is   a    inemior   of   the    P.ark 
and     Recreation     Hoard    ollice."    s;dd 
Mr.  .Smedlev. 


INTENTIONAi:  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


"This  department  of  the  county 
government  has  made  real  progress 
since  its  organization  about  10  years 
ago. 

"To  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Miller's 
experience  and  vision  of  public  af- 
fairs join  tiic  park  movement  at  tuis 
time  is  most  gratifying. 

"Statistics  show  that  Delaware 
County  with  its  near  350,000  popula- 
tion should  have  3,000  acres  of  park 
and  reereational  ireas ;  our  present 
total  holdings  do  not  much  exceed 
300. 

"Our  natural  scenic  conditions 
stand  second  to  none  in  the  State. 
Our  nation  has  set  us  an  example  by 
setting  aside  the  most  scenic  areas 
for  public  parks,  many  of  these  are 
hundreds  of  miles  from  centers  of 
po})ulation. 

"Does  it  not  now  behoove  ns  to 
get  busy  and  set  aside  some  of  our 
scenic  spots  and  make  them  avail- 
able for  our  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion ? 

"We  all  know  what  the  Wissa- 
liickon  has  done  for  adjoining  prop- 
erty. The  four  creek  valleys  which 
cross  Delaware  County  aggregate  75 
miles  in  extent  and  there  are  many 
portions  that  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  the  Wissahickon  in  natural 
beauty.  If  these  valleys  are  not 
properly  cared  for  they  will  soon 
become  public  dumping  grounds  and 
no  one  will  want  to  live  near.  But  if 
properly  cared  for  they  will  soon  be- 
come a  public  asset  and  the  increase 
in  value  of  the  nearby  country  will 
soon  offset  the  original  cost. 

"Delaware  County  will  then  have 
something  to  advertise  and  we  can 
invite  home-seekers  to  come  among 
us  for  we  have  something  real  to 
offer." 


Suddenly  you  come  upon  tlie  spot, 
the  right  spot,  the  most  completely 
right  spot  that  anyone  could  ask  for. 
It  stands  up  against  the  forest  back- 
ground, and  the  level  sun-rays  shine 
into  it  and  make  splashes  on  its  big 
tree-trunks  .  .  .  You  know  that  you 


have  arrived  at  one  mare  cami)site 
that  you  will  have  always  with  you, 
along  with  all  the  oth.ers. 

— F'rom  Fragments,  Feb.,  1937. 


WINTER    SPORTS    AREAS    IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Laurel  Falls,  not  far  from  Meyers- 
dale,  Somerset  County,  has  been 
ii  ^ded  to  the  list  of  places  where 
Winter  sports  are  available  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  advised. 

This  makes  more  than  a  score  of 
})laces  in  the  Keystone  State  where 
devotees  of  Winter  sports  may  find 
facilities  and  accommodiations.  Par- 
ticipation in  these  sports  this  Winter 
season  is  far  bej^ond  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  wartime  j^ear,  says  the 
Department. 

At  Laurel  Falls  the  recreational 
development  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Laurel  Falls  Association.  Hill- 
sides in  the  Laurel  Falls  area  are 
especially  suitable  and  there  are 
slopes  and  slides  of  every  degree  and 
angle  for  the  amateur  or  professional 
ski  fan.  Skiing  and  tobogganing  are 
the  favorite  sports  at  the  present 
time.  The  highway  from  Meyersdale 
to  Laurel  Falls  and  the  mountain 
road  leading  to  the  newly-established 
camp  are  kept  open  so  that  access  to 
the  spot  is  comparatively  easy. 

Pennsylvania's  Winter  sports  areas 
are  scattered  from  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State  to  the  western  border  and  from 
the  New  York  State  line  to  Maryland 
on  the  south. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the 
Winter  sports  areas  operating  this 
season  is  in  Centre  County,  where 
the  Penn  Valley  Ski  Club  has  opened 
up  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
Winter  sports. 

The  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce recently  issued  a  booklet  list- 
ing all  places  in  the  State  where 
organized  W^inter  sports  are  avail- 
able. Copies  of  this  booklet  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  Department  at 
Harrisburg,   Pa. 
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"This  (l»))artinfnt  of  the  county 
ij(i\ crnmrnt  has  mad''  real  prourcss 
since  its  orjiani/ation  about    H)  v«'ars 

'"I'o    have    a    man    ol     Mr.    Miller'^ 
«\|)trirn('f    aiul    vision    of    puMic    af 
fairs  join  titc  park  njavcujtnt  at  tins 
time   is  most  <iTatifyinii'. 

"Statistics     sliow     that      Delaware 
County  with  its  near  ."JjO.OOO  pcvpula 
tion  slH)uhl  have  .'».()()()  acres  of  pari; 
ami    recreatimial    areas;    our    |)resent 
total    holdiniis    do    not    Uiuch    exceed 

"Our  natural  scenic  conditions 
stand  secoTul  to  none  in  the  State. 
Our  nation  has  set  us  an  example  hy 
si'ttinn'  aside  the  most  scenic  areas 
for  public  parks,  many  of  these  an 
hundreds  of  miles  from  centers  of 
poj>ulatioM. 

"Does    it    Tjot    now   behoove    us    to 
met    busy    atui    set   aside   some   of   our 
scenic    spots    and    make    them    avail 
abb-   for   our  e\ir-increasini»-   poptda 
tion  T 

"We  all  k?H)w  what  the  Wissa- 
hickon  has  done  for  adjoininn,'  pro])- 
erty.  The  four  cn-ck  valleys  which 
cross  Delaware  County  a<»<rrco;ite  To 
miles  in  extent  ami  tlit  re  arc  many 
portions  that  compare  v«ry  favor 
ably  with  the  Wissahickon  in  natural 
beauty.  If  these  valleys  are  not 
projxrly  cared  for  they  will  sooji 
become  public  dumpin<»;  uTounds  and 
no  one  will  want  to  live  near.  Hut  if 
|)r()perly  cared  for  they  will  soon  be- 
come a  public  asset  a!id  the  iiu'rease 
in  \alue  of  the  niarby  country  will 
so(^n  offset  the  «)rii»inal   cost. 

"Delaware  County  ^vill  then  liaxc 
somethitiii'  to  advertise  and  we  can 
in\ite  honx-seekers  to  come  amonij 
us  for  we  iia\c  soinit  hiuii'  ''I'-d  to 
oficr." 


have  arrived  at  ')Uv  more  camjJNitc 
tiiaf  vou  will  liavt'  always  with  you, 
alon_i»-   with    all    the   others. 

—  From  Frar/ni,  nfs,  I'eb..   IJ>.'{7. 


Suddetily  you  ccnir  upon  the  s|)o!. 
the  riii'ht  s|)ot.  the  movt  completeh' 
riii'ht  spot  that  anvene  could  ask  for. 
It  stands  up  ayainst  tht  forest  back- 
^rouml.  and  the  level  sun-r.ays  shine 
into  it  and  make  splashes  on  its  biii; 
tree-trunks   .   .   .    ^'ou   kmvw   that    vou 


WINTER    SPORTS    AREAS    IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

T.aurel  I''alls.  not  far  from  Meyers- 
dale.  Somerset  County,  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  places  where 
Winter  sports  are  a\?iilabli'  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  State  Department  of 
Commerce   has   been   advised. 

'I'll is  makes  more  than  a  score  of 
places  in  the  Ki-ystonc  State  where 
devotees  r,\'  Winter  s))orts  may  find 
facilities  aiul  accommodations.  Par- 
tici))ation  in  these  s])orts  this  Winter 
season  is  far  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  wartime  yiar.  says  the 
Dc))artment. 

At  F-aurcl  I''alls  ih.v  recreational 
development  is  beinin:  s))(>nsorcd  by 
the  Laurel  Falls  Association.  Hill- 
sides in  the  Laurel  lalls  area  are 
especially  suitable  and  there  are 
slo))cs  and  slides  of  evt  ry  deii;ree  and 
auiilc  for  the  amateur  or  |)r(>fessional 
ski  fan.  Skiinu;  and  toboiioaninuj  are 
the  fa\()rite  s|)orts  .'it  the  ])rcsent 
time.  The  hiiihway  from  Meyersdale 
to  Laurel  l''alls  and  the  nu)untain 
road  Icadini!;  to  the  ru  wlv-establisbed 
camp  are  ke|)t  o))en  so  that  access  to 
the  spot  is  comparati\ely  easy. 

Pennsylvania's  Winter  sports  areas 
are  scattered  frcvm  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains in  the  northcasit  rn  ])art  of  the 
State  to  the  western  border  ami  from 
the  New  York  State  line  to  Marylajul 
oil   tile  south. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the 
Winter  sports  areas  o))er,itin<i-  this 
season  is  in  Centre  County,  where 
the  i*enn  \'allcy  Ski  Club  has  o))cned 
up  facilities  for  tin-  I'lijoymcnt  of  all 
^^'inter  sjxirts. 

'Pile  State  nepartment  of  Com- 
merce reccTitly  issued  a  booklet  list- 
iuii'  -dl  places  in  the  State  where 
ori>,ani/ed  Winter  sports  arc  avail- 
able. Copies  of  this  booklet  mav  be 
had  by  writitiii'  to  the  Department  at 
Harrisburii'.    Pa. 
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INTENTIONAt  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


LYCOMING  CO.  SEEKS  CAMP  FOR  GIRL  SCOUTS 


Ly€omin^  County  residents  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  campaign  to  raise  $15,- 
000  for  tli€  purchase  and  equipment 
of  a  permanent  camp  for  the  1,400 
Girl  Scouts  of  that  county.  The  site 
selected  is  in  the  beautiful  section 
of  the  Loyalsock  Creek  about  25 
miles  from  Williamsport.  Camp 
Kline,  on  Pine  Creek,  has  for  years 
been  the  Boy  Scout  camp  for  tlie 
county. 

"Organized  camps  of  this  sort  arc 
the  most  practical  and  useful  social 
agencies  at  work  in  the  State,"  says 
Hoyd  Chalfant,  secretary  of  com- 
merce. 

Pointing  out  that  tliere  were  nearly 
200  organized  camps  for  boys,  girls 
and  adults  operating  in  Pennsylvania 
last  season,  the  secretary  said  the 
season    was    a    most    successful    one 


from  the   standpoint   of   attendance, 
interest  and  aocomplisliment. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
made  a  survey  of  the  camps  after  the 
season  closed  last  fall.  Despite 
transportation  difficulties  in  some 
areas,  food  rationing  and  the  inabil- 
ity to  obtain  sufficient  camp  person- 
nel and  counsellors,  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  camps  reported  the 
best  season  in  years.  Some  of  the 
camps  are  operated  by  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  councils,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  groups,  but  a  majority 
of  them  are  privately  operated  as  a 
business  enterprise. 

Reports  to  the  Department  show 
that  the  camps  already  are  planning 
for  another  good  season  this  year, 
some  of  them  are  expanding  their 
facilities  and  some  liave  purchased 
additional  land. 


RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 
URGED    FOR    POST-WAR    ERA 

A  number  of  Pennsylvania  com- 
munities are  looking  forward  to  the 
improvement  of  local  recreational 
facilities  as  a  post-war  project,  ac- 
cording to  information  received  by 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce. 

"An  editorial  in  the  Columbia 
News  carries  a  strong  argument  in 
this  regard,"  says  Floyd  Chalfant, 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  discuss- 
ing post-war  planning  the  News 
urges  its  community  to  "stick  to  its 
needs  and  get  those  adequately 
worked  out,"  Among  the  things  most 
needed,  says  the  News,  is  the  "im- 
provement of  neighborhood  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Lack  of  wholesome 
recreation  drives  young  people  into 
unwholesome  ways  of  spending 
time." 


TREES  THAT  WERE  ONCE  GIANTS 
IN  PENN'S  WOODS 

"A  statement  received  from  Isaac 
Bonsall,  who  saw  a  red  oak  tree  in 
company  with  I.  Sharpless  at  Red 
Stone  near  Pittsburgh  in  the  year 
1799. 

"At  base  or  spur  of  the  rocks  about 
GO  feet  in  circumference,  at  two  feet 
height  from  the  earth  it  measured 
42  feet  circumference.  It  was  18 
feet  around  just  below  the  first  limb 
and  was  estimated  to  contain  about 
40  cords  of  wood.  A  sycamore  tree 
seen  by  Joel  Wright.  This  was  18 
feet  in  the  hollow  about  arm  height. 
Inside  of  another  were  accommodated 
at  one  time  seven  horses  and  forty 
hogs.  A  tree  measured  by  Benj. 
Weller  on  the  Kenahway  River  af- 
fords a  dwelling  for  a  family  of  7 
persons  with  3  beds." 


"LETS  GO  FOR  A  DRIVE!" 

By  Mrs.  Cyril  G.  Fox 

President   Pennsylvania   Roadside 

Council,  Inc. 

How  soon  pleasure  driving  may 
be  resumed  no  one  can  foretell  at 
this  moment,  but  "happy  motoring" 
is  the  suppressed  desire  of  millions 
of  our  people.  Once  again  given 
the  green  light  they  will  quickly 
swarm  out  onto  the  highways  as  of 
yore.    Where  to?    And  how? 

Whether  they  travel  in  safety  and 
with  a  maximum  of  enjoyment  as 
is  their  right,  depends  upon  the  fore- 
sight and  wise  planning  of  those  to 
whom  our  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  are  entrusted.  40,000 
highway  deaths,  1,450,000  non-fatal 
injuries  and  a  2  billion  dollar  prop- 
erty damage  was  America's  penalty 
in  1941  for  an  inefficient  and  hope- 
lessly outmoded  highway  system. 
The  absurdity  of  permitting  a  30 
billion  dollar  highway  investment  to 
be  rendered  even  partially  unfit  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended will  be  ridiculed  by  future 
generations  as  one  of  our  major 
stupidities. 

Fortunately,      public      officials 
charged    with    the    responsibility    of 
administering    the    staggering    sums 
under     consideration     for     post-war 
highway     construction     are     already 
w^ell    aware    of   the    public's    disgust 
of     the     ever-increasing     waste     of 
human    and    economic    resources    oc- 
casioned   by    cluttered    and    unsafe 
highways.     They   are   recommending 
suitable    zoning   restrictions    for   ex- 
isting   highways    and    access-control 
for  new  ones.    Limited-access   facil- 
ities,   such    as    freeways    and    park- 
ways, are  solving  the  highway  prob- 
lem  in  many   states,   and   sometimes 
nominal  tolls   are   charged   to   assist 
the  financing  of  them.    (The  Merritt 
Parkway     in     Connecticut,     for    ex- 
ample.)    Legislators   will  act  favor- 
ably on  such  recommendations  when 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  above 
that   of  tlic   paid  lobbyist   for  those 


interests  vrhich   have   so  shamelessly 
exploited  the  highways  in  the  past. 

Almost     everyone,     if    asked     the 
question,  "Do  you  favor  more  parks 
and    recreational    centers    for    Penn- 
sylvania?"  would  answer  enthusias- 
tically  in    the    affirmative,    for    they 
know  that  such  projects  can,  in  many 
instances,  be  totally  or  partially  self- 
supporting.      But    where    are    these 
well-intentioned     enthusiasts      when 
the    selection    and    election    of    their 
representatives     in     the    Legislature 
takes  place  ?   Are  they  out  campaign- 
ing for  the  right  sort  of  candidates — 
men   of  vision,   who   understand   the 
importance    and    need    for    the    con- 
servation   of   natural    resources    (in- 
cluding human  beings),  or  are  they 
merely  wishing  and  hoping  for  such 
men     to    appear     upon    the     scene? 
There   is   such   a   vast  difference  be- 
tween an  active  and  a  passive  Con- 
servationist ! 

Appropriations     for     state     parks 
can  only  be  made  by  legislative  ac- 
tion —  by  YOUR   Representatives. 
The     Pennsylvania     Department    of 
Forests    and     Waters,     the     agency 
charged    with    the    responsibility    of 
acquiring,  developing  and  maintain- 
ing park  lands,   found   itself  with   a 
total  of  $9,000  left  from  the  current 
annual  budget  of  $40,000,  after  ad- 
ministrative    costs     had     been     met. 
Even    at    bargain    prices    one    can't 
buy    many    parks    with    such    sums ! 
With   an  unbelievably  low  per  cap- 
ita   appropriation    for    the    mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  state   parks 
of    .0015c    (as    compared    with    .22c 
for    New    York,    .02c    for    Illinois, 
.031c  for  California,  .021c  for  Ken- 
tucky and  .078c  for  West  Virginia) 
and  a  present  area  per  1,000  popula- 
tion  of   only    1.9    acres    (as    against 
11.5   A.   for   New  York,  7.4  A.   for 
Indiana,  6.4  A.  for  Michigan,  45.4  A. 
for  California,  2.5  A.  for  Kentucky 
and  16.6  A.  for  West  Virginia)  it  is 
not    surprising    that    those    agencies 
and  individuals   concerned   with   the 
development  and  well-being  of  Penn- 


sylvania's      youth,     especially,     are 
raising  a  protesting  voice. 

The  proud  slogan  of  "Pennsyl- 
vania Has  Every  tiling"  is  thoroughly 
justifiable.  But  Pennsylvania  sadly 
lacks  the  intelligent,  constructive 
and  proper  usage  of  her  ricli  en- 
dowment. Only  an  informed  elec- 
torate and  a  wise  use  of  the  ballot 
can  remedy  the  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  whicli  are  all  too  prev- 
alent and  a])parent. 

"Conmuinity  Self-Appraisal"  is 
being  recommended  and  urged  by 
our  State  Planning  Board  as  a  first 
step  towards  any  post-war  program. 
The  need  for  local  zoning  soon  be- 
comes apparent  to  those  who  follow 
this  suggestion,  for  the  right  kind 
of  ordinance  can  and  will  restore  a 
semblance  of  order  to  communities 
made  hideous  by  undesirable  de- 
velopments. Community  Forests, 
with  their  educational,  as  well  as 
financial  possibilities,  together  with 
the  need  for  local  park  and  recrea- 
tional centers,  are  soon  recognized 
as  the  best  means  of  combating  an 
alarming  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency 
by  no  means  confined  to  urban  cen- 
ters, and  so  are  put  on  the  must- 
have  list.  Likewise,  dignified  and 
attractive  town-approaches  can  and 
will  replace  the  sign-plastered  slum 
districts  which  too  often  "welcomes" 
tlic  visitor — when  "community  self- 
appraisal"  warns  the  townsfolk  of 
the  devastating  effect  of  such  a 
"welcome"   on   its   local   pocketbook. 

And  carrying  self-appraisal  one 
step  furtlier,  onto  the  open  road 
maintained  by  the  state,  here  too, 
conditions  can  and  will  be  improved 
when  the  unliappy  truth  is  squarely 
faced.  With  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  to  be  found  in  the  U.  S., 
Pennsylvania  has  been  particularly 
remiss  in  not  "humanizing"  her  high- 
ways, theieby  inviting  the  motorist 
not  merely  to  "highball,"  but  rest- 
fully  to  stop  and  enjoy  the  view. 
Instead  of  "Joe's  Place,"  with  the 
customary    succession   of   signs    fore 


and  aft  for  half  a  mile,  usurping  our 
finest  scenic  locations,  the  State 
sliould  control  and  protect  such 
valuable  assets,  to  be  leased  only 
to  responsible  concessionaires.  Such 
sites  could  and  should  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  State  alone.  "Roadside 
Rests" — small  picnic  areas  wliere  a 
family  may  stop  in  comfort  and 
safety — should  be  located  advan- 
tageously along  all  main  highways. 
These  ar^  considered  a  necessity  in 
the  many  states  which  already  list 
lumdreds  of  them  along  their  liigh- 
ways,  and  are  counted  as  one  of  the 
best  advertising  mediums  a  state 
can  employ.  Requiring  but  a  few 
tables  and  benches  by  way  of  equip- 
ment, and  providing  a  fine  means 
for  immediate  employment  of  post- 
war labor,  blue-prints  for  roadside 
rests  might  well  be  first  in  the  files 
of  the  Highway  Department.  Ob- 
viously, liowever,  protective  zoning 
for  state  highways  should  precede 
any  additional  expenditures  for 
roadside   improvement  of  any   sort. 

"Let's  go  for  a  drive" — when 
happy  motoring  has  become  an  ac- 
tuality in  Pennsylvania.  Let's  drive 
out  into  a  countryside  free  from  the 
billboard  blight,  on  highways  used 
only  for  the  purpose  for  whicli  they 
were  built.  Let's  stop  and  refresh 
our  souls  in  one  of  Nature's  nearby 
j)laygrounds,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  trip  home  can  be  made  on 
uncongested  highways,  in  comfort 
and  safet3'.  It  is  possible  if  3'ou  will 
make  it  so  ! 

ARBORETUM  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 

Plans  are  under  way  by  the  Val- 
ley Forge  Dogwood  Association  for 
the  planting  of  an  arboretum  of  na- 
tive American  trees  at  Valley  Forge 
after  the  war. 

A  committee  is  studying  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  hope  that  a  post-war 
})roject  for  the  establishment  of  this 
arboretum  may  be  set  up  as  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  beauties  and 
attractions    at    Valley    Forge    Park. 

In  Service  Letter. 


THE  TRAVELER  WENDS  HIS  WEARY  WAY 


Courtesy    W.    W.   Chamben 


BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  ORGANIZED 
CAMPS!  HAD  FINE  SEASON 
Pennsylvania's  organized  boys' 
and  girls'  camps  had  an  exceptionally 
successful  season,  one  of  the  best  in 
years,  the  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce   said    upon    completion    of    a 

survey. 

Despite  transportation  difficulties 
in  some  areas,  food  rationing,  the 
inability  to  obtain  sufficient  camp 
personnel  and  counsellors,  87  out  of 
107  camps  that  replied  to  the  De- 
partment's questionnaire  reported 
their  season  was  much  more  success- 
ful than  in  1942. 

Seventy  of  the  camps  reported  at- 
tendances higher  than  last  season 
while  only  30  reported  lower  attend- 
ances. Sixty-five  camps  operated  for 
the  same  length  of  time  as  last  year. 
Some  of  the  camps  voluntarily  re- 
duced their  enrollments  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient help. 

Camp  managers  reported  that  at- 
tendances would  have  been  still  high- 
er had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
this  year  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  for  longer  periods  than  last 
year;  consequently  the  turn-over  of 
enrollments  was  reduced  and  many 
had  to  be  turned  away.  One  camp 
reported  it  had  to  decline  accommo- 
dations for  more  than  100  persons. 

A  study  of  tlie  questionnaires  re- 
turned to  the  Department  shows  the 
versatility  of  the  programs  sponsor- 
ed by  the  camps  this  past  season,  the 
Department  says.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  instructions  in  swimming,  hik- 
ing, boating,  camp  cooking,  dra- 
matics, folk  dancing,  handicraft  and 
the  enjoyment  of  all  forms  of  out- 
door and  indoor  sports  and  amuse- 
ments camp  managements  added  to 
the   war  effort. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the 
camps  did  this  year  that  were  dif- 
ferent from  previous  seasons: 

One  camp  not  only  had  a  Victory 
Garden  cared  for  by  the  youngsters 
— as  did  more  than  a  score  of  the 
camps — but  had  a  flock  of  chickens 
and  a  pen  of  pigs  to  look  after. 


At  one  camp  the  older  girls  were 
driven  ten  miles  to  a  truck  farm 
where  they  picked  beans  in  an  ef- 
fort to  save  the  crop.  They  earned  a 
total  of  $120  and  this  was  contrib- 
uted to  the  Red  Cross,  the  China 
Relief    and    the    American    Friends 

Service. 

Youngsters  from  many  camps 
went  to  nearby  farms  to  give  a  hand 
in  harvesting  vegetables. 

Training  in  emergency  service, 
such  as  fighting  forest  fires,  was  an 
innovation  in  still  another  camp. 

Older  girls  from  one  camp  went 
into  nearby  farm  kitchens  to  give  a 
hand  in  canning  and  preserving 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  one  camp  girls  made  articles 
for  use  in  the  new  United  States  sol- 
diers' hospital  near  Valley  Forge. 

Campers  at  one  place,  where  vege- 
tables and  fruits  were  readily  avail- 
able from  their  own  Victory  Garden 
and  from  nearby  farmers,  "put  up" 
many  jars  and  cans  of  foodstuffs  for 
use  in  the  camp  next  season. 

One  camp  this  year  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  purchased  a  larger 
site  and  may  be  able  to  open  up  a 
new  camp  next  season. 

Managers  of  many  of  the  camps, 
writing  to  the  Department,  speak  of 
the  value  of  such  camps,  one  saying 
"Camping  now  in  our  present  crisis 
is  even  more  necessary  than  ever  be- 
fore for  our  young  people." 

"And  if  we  have  learned  tliese 
lessons  in  days  of  war,  why  shouldn't 
we  be  thinking  of  the  days  of  peace 
when  there  must  be  additional  recrea- 
tional facilities  sufficient  for  all?  It 
seems  that  the  development  of  sucli 
areas  where  they  do  not  exist  and 
the  expansion  of  them  where  they 
have  only  partially  filled  the  need 
is  one  of  the  first  tasks  that  any 
community  should  face  as  we  move 
away  from  the  days  of  war  into  the 
days  of  peace.  Certainly  the  war  has 
taught  us  the  need  of  such  places 
and  they  can  be  provided  or  expand- 
ed without  undue  financial  burdens 
on  either  the  municipality  or  its 
people. 


"There  are  many  communities  in 
Pennsylvania  that  have  profited 
largely  from  foresight  in  providing 
recreational  areas.  There  should  be 
many  more.  For  examples,  here  are 
two — one  is  a  city  of  approximately 
125,000  nersons.  another  is  a  small 
but  thrifty  borough  with  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  2,000. 

In  Montgomery,  Lycoming  county, 
the  community  has  provided  a  splen- 
did park  and  .swimming  pool.  In  the 
park  are  open  air  pavilions  for  pic- 
nickers and  a  closed  pavilion  which, 
incidentally,  will  be  heated  this 
winter  so  that  recreational  facilities 
may  be  provided  for  the  people  of 
the  community.  In  addition  tliere  is 
a  splendid  baseball  diamond  where, 
during  the  season,  county  league 
games  are  played. 

The  park  and  swimming  pool  have 
been  provided  for  the  free  use  of  the 
residents  and  visitors  by  the  contri- 
butions of  tlie  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. 

For  years  Lakemont  Park,  be- 
tween Altoona  and  Hollidaysburg, 
was  the  principal  recreation  center 
in  that  part  of  the  state.  Established 
45  years  ago  by  a  local  traction 
company  along  its  right-of-way  the 
park  enjoyed  years  of  popularity 
and  prosperity.  But  the  age  of  the 
automobile  gradually  reduced  at- 
tendance at  the  park  and  eight  years 
ago  the  traction  company  decided  to 
sell  off  the  land  into  building  lots 
after  the  park  had  been  idle  for  some 
time. 

Public-spirited  citizens,  urged  at 
first  by  a  lone  newspaperman,  de- 
cided something  should  be  done.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  entered  into 
the  picture.  A  Lakemont  Park  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Council  was  named 
on  which  were  representatives  of 
every  organization  in  tlie  city.  The 
traction  company  agreed  to  turn  the 
park  over  to  the  community.  A  cam- 
paign for  funds  to  start  operating 
was  started.  Nearly  $11,000  was 
raised  by  popular  subscription.  Even 
the  school  children  contributed  their 


pennies  and  nickles  out  of  lunch 
money.  With  a  fund  on  hand,  title 
to  the  park  was  transferred  to  the 
Blair  county  commissioners  to  hold 
in  trust  for  the  people.  Some  of  the 
park  buildings  were  not  the  property 
of  the  traction  company.  These  were 
purchased  out  of  the  fund  raised  by 
popular  subscription.  Improvements 
had  to  be  made.  The  beginnings  were 
small  but  the  park  was  re-opened  to 
the  public  in  1938.  Then  a  swimming 
pool — one  of  the  finest  in  the  state — 
was  constructed  along  with  large 
batli  houses. 

Improvements  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  $100,000  have  been  made 
since  tlien  out  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  park.  Those  improve- 
ments were  the  swimming  pool,  build- 
ings, walks,  fireplaces,  picnic  tables, 
amusements,  shrubbery,  benches. 
With  all  its  debts  paid  off,  with  the 
improvements  made,  the  park  man- 
agement recently  purchased  $1,000 
in  war  bonds  and  has  a  fund  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000  in  its  treasury 
to  carry  forward  additional  improve- 
ments in  anticipation  of  a  still  larger 
season  in  1944. 

This  103-acre  park,  with  its  splen- 
did virgin  trees  and  beautiful  land- 
scape, contains  a  13-acre  lake  on 
which  boating  is  permitted.  The 
swimming  pool  extends  from  an  is- 
land into  the  lake  but  the  waters  are 
separated  by  a  stone  and  concrete 
break-water.  The  pool  is  absolutely 
sanitary  because  of  the  installation 
of  a  modern  filtration  system.  In 
winter  ice  skating  is  provided  on 
the  lake  and  as  many  as  5,000  per- 
sons have  enjoyed  this  sport  at  one 
time. 

The  revival  of  this  park  was  en- 
tirely a  community  project  in  wliich 
tlie  county  commissioners,  the  city  of 
Altoona,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  practically  every  local  organiza- 
tion had  a  part.  The  park  not  only 
has  been  restored  to  its  once  proud 
and  resplendent  beauty  but  has  been 
improved  and  additional  facilities 
have  been  provided. 


"These  are  but  two  examples 
where  recreational  facilities  have 
been  provided  for  the  people  by  the 
people.  What  has  been  done  here 
can  be  done  in  other  communities. 
The  importance  of  such  facilities  was 
realized  in  larger  measure  durinsj 
these  war  years.  The  days  of  peace 
will  make  similar  demands.  The  wel- 
fare of  any  community,  the  social, 
moral,  physical  and  mental  require- 
ments are  lifted  up  perceptibly  when 
])eople  are  given  wholesome  enjoy- 
ment and  pleasures,"  says  Mr.  Chal- 
fant.  
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NORRIS   PARK.   TENNESSEE 

Norris  Park  is  located  on  a  hilly, 
heavily  wooded  site  on  the  south 
bank  of  Norris  Lake,  4  miles  from 
the  town  of  Norris,  and  just  above 
Norris  Dam.  It  is  24  miles  from 
Knoxville  via  the  TVA  Freeway,  and 
4  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Coal 
Creek,  Tennessee,  which  is  on  U.  S. 
Highway    25    W. 

The  Park  has  facilities  for  horse- 
back riding,  boating,  picnicking, 
fishing,  hiking,  and  swimming.  More 
than  25  miles  of  bridle  and  foot 
trails  lead  along  the  lake  from  the 
park.  Boats  and  outboard  motors 
are   available. 

Twenty  vacation  cabins,  five  of 
which  are  duplex,  have  been  built  on 
a  bluff  above  the  lake.  The  cabins 
are  furnished  with  running  water, 
electric  hot  plates,  ice  boxes,  cooking 
utensils,  dishes,  bedding,  and  linens. 
Most  of  the  cabins  have  shower  baths 
and  for  some,  conveniently  located, 
there  is  a  central  bathhouse.  Rental 
is  from  $3  to  $4  a  day,  from  $12  to 
$20  a  week  for  the  first  week,  and 
from  $10.50  to  $18  for  the  second 
and  succeeding  weeks.  Week-end 
rates  range  from  $3  to  $6.  Each 
cabin  accommodates   four  people. 

There  is  a  public  lodge  which  is 


used  as  the  meeting  place  for  park 
guests,  and  where  meals  are  served 
during  June,  July  and  August.  Gro- 
ceries and  ice  can  be  obtained  in  the 
park. 

The  park  includes  a  camping  and 
trailer  area  with  electricity  and 
toilet  facilities.  A  charge  of  50 
cents  a  night  for  rent  or  trailer  is 
made.  , 

BIG  RIDGE  PARK.  TENNESSEE 

Big  Ridge  Park  is  located  on  a 
hilly,  heavily  wooded  site  surround- 
ing an  arm  of  Norris  Lake  which  is 
kept  at  a  constant  level  by  a  small 
dam.  It  is  located  25  miles  north- 
east of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on 
State  Highway  61,  7  miles  north  of 
its  intersection  with  State  Highway 
33. 

At  Big  Ridge  Park  there  are  fa- 
cilities for  boating,  swimming,  pic- 
nicking and  hiking.  Lifeguards  are 
on  duty  at  the  beach  throughout  the 
swimming  season.  There  is  a  bath- 
house at  the  beach  and  a  public 
lodge,  the  latter  being  used  as  a 
meeting  place  for  park  guests.  Light 
lunches  are  served  in  the  lodge.  The 
lake  has  been  stocked  with  game 
fish. 

There  are  19  vacation  cabins.  All 
have  running  water,  electric  hot 
plates,  ice  boxes,  cooking  utensils, 
dishes,  bedding  and  linens.  Most  of 
the  cabins  have  shower  baths,  and 
those  which  do  not  are  located  near 
a  shower  house.  Each  cabin  accom- 
modates four  persons.  Rental  is 
from  $3  to  $4  a  day,  from  $14  to 
$20  a  week  for  the  first  week,  and 
from  $12.50  to  $18  for  second  and 
succeeding  weeks.  Week-end  rates 
range  from  $4.50  to  $6.  Groceries 
and  ice  may  be  obtained  in  the  park. 

There  is  an  admission  charge  to 
the  park  of  10  cents  a  person,  and  a 
charge  of  15  cents  a  person  to  every- 
one except  cabin  occupants  for 
swimming,  towel  and  use  of  the 
bathhouse.  Boats  and  canoes  are 
available      for      rent. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DID  GOOD  JOB   ENTERTAINING  GUESTS  IN  '43 


Pennsylvania  did  an  exceptional 
job  entertaining  guests  the  past  sea- 
son, says  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  although  there  were  many 
instances  where  prospective  visitors 
were  not  able  to  find  places  to  stay 
during  their  vacation  because  of  the 
exceptionally  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  sought  out  the  Keystone 
State  as  the  vacationland  of  their 
choice.  In  a  great  many  other  in- 
stances vacationists,  not  able  to  ob- 
tain the  accommodations  they  desired, 
chalked  it  all  up  to  the  war  and  made 
no  complaints  of  what  they  could  get. 

Hotels  and  inns  were  more  than 
crowded  during  the  entire  season  and 
many  requests  for  reservations  had 
to  be  declined.  However,  a  survey 
just  completed  reveals  in  most  cases 
hotel  and  inn  managements  pooled  all 
local  facilities  in  an  effort  to  take 
care  of  as  many  additional  vacation- 
ists as  possible.  For  example,  in  the 
resort  area  of  the  Pocono  Mountains 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  hotels 
enlisted  the  facilities  of  tourist 
homes,  and  even  private  homes,  in 
an  effort  to  accommodate  more  per- 


sons seeking  rest  and  relaxation  than 
could  be  handled  in  the  hotels. 

One  hotel  manager  told  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  that  in 
most  cases  where  actual  hotel  accom- 
modations could  not  be  provided  and 
where  private  homes  and  tourist 
homes  were  substituted,  the  vaca- 
tionists were  satisfied  that  the  best 
possible  things  were  being  done  for 
them  under  the  abnormal  conditions 
and  they  accepted  whatever  accom- 
modations they  could  get  with  good 
grace  and  understanding. 

"As  a  result,"  he  continued,  "manv 
new  friends  were  made  for  Pennsjd- 
vania." 

"Naturally  some  persons  could  not 
be  accommodated  despite  the  valiant 
efforts  made  by  our  vacation  and  re- 
sort interests,"  says  Floyd  Chalfant, 
secretary  of  commerce,  "and  for  that 
we  are  sorry.  But  there  will  be  other 
seasons  coming,  days  of  peace,  when 
the  State's  vacationlands,  scenic 
areas  and  historic  shrines  will  again 
call  to  those  seeking  rest,  relaxation 
and  change  of  scene.  We  are  look- 
ing ahead  to  that  era  and  planning 
to  make  of  Pennsylvania  a  still  better 
place  to  spend  a  vacation." 


CITIES  PLAN  POST-WAR  PARK  DEVELOPMENT;  ARE  STATE  PARK 

PLANS  AS  WELL  DEVELOPED? 


Wichita,  Kansas,  has  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  city  planning  ex- 
perts at  work  planning  improvement 
of  their  present  park  system  as  well 
as  its  expansion  to  meet  future  needs. 
Recommending  park  developments  in 
close  downtown  areas  as  slum  clear- 
ing projects  and  as  a  means  of  ele- 
vating property  values. 

Dallas,  Texas,  is  working  on  a 
Master  Plan,  and  their  system  of 
parks,  parkways  and  recreation 
areas  is  being  blueprinted  to  meet 
a  1970  population.  They  want  a 
park   within  one-half  mile  of  every 


home.  Their  policy  is  to  curtail 
scattered  plantings  of  flowers  and  to 
use  the  more  permanent  types  of 
shrubs  and  trees. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  reports  the 
preparation  of  post-war  plans  on  a 
large  scale.  They  arc  leaning  more 
to  trees,  particularly  the  flowering 
trees,  rather  than  shrubs.  The  Mil- 
waukee park  system  already  covers 
5,000    acres. 

Wilmette,  Illinois,  is  laying  plans 
for  a  park  system  to  aceommodate 
a  more  than  doubled  population 
which    they    envisage    in    1960,    and 


have  expressed  the  thought  that  due 
to  the  problem  of  refiahilitating  the 
mentally  and  physieally  disabled  vet- 
erans, a  general  swing  in  the  park 
field  may  be  expected  away  from  ac- 
tive recreational  types  to  more  pas- 
sive types  witii  greater  cmpiiasis  be- 
ing laid  on  natural  beauty. 

The  Capital  City  of  Washington 
has  projects  outlined  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  for  post-war  beau- 
tification  and  development  of  the  city 
amounting  to  $1-00,000,000. 

Pasadena,  California,  in  addition 
to  considerable  expansion  and  de- 
velo})ment  of  its  parks,  has  also 
))lanned  for  post-war  work,  extensive 
flood  control  projects  whicli  will 
need  landscaping. 

Portland,  Oregon,  has  recently 
s])ent  $100,000  for  a  post-war  plan- 
ning report,  which  proposes  expend- 
itures of  $60,000,000,  a  big  fraction 
of  which  is  for  park  development. 
They  have  already  acquired  forty 
small  park  properties  which  will 
need  landscape  development  and 
have  already  employed  a  land- 
scape architect  to  work  out  detailed 
plans. 

The  Union  County  Park  System 
of  New  Jersey  has  $1,500,000  worth 
of  post-war  work  planned. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  prepared  a 
list  of  neighborhood  parks  which  it 
j)roposes  to  develop  at  cost  of  6l/> 
million  dollars,  as  well  as  planning 
projects  in  existing  parks  of  3I/2 
million  dollars,  all  to  be  spread  out 
over   several   post-war   years. 

The  New  York  City  post-war 
program  has  been  widely  publicized. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  2l/v> 
million  dollars  in  plant  material 
will  be  required. 

— From  Parks  and  Recreation. 


See  the  maples  in  their  splendor. 
Oaks  in  bronze  and  reds  quite  gay. 

Gum  and  sumae  in  their  crimson 
On  toward  evening's  close  of  day. 

Wander  in  the  hills  of  Luzerne, 
To  the  glens,  up  Ficketts  way. 

See   God's   wonders,  clothing  nature 
On  toward  evening's  close  of  day. 

Thru  these  glens  in  gorgeous  splen- 
dor. 
You'll    pause    and    seem    to    hear 
them  say, 
"God  has  miade  me,  and  has  kept  me" 
On  toward  evening's  close  of  day. 

As  you  wander  by  the  stream  side. 
Pulpit  Falls  you  see  at  ])lay. 

Gay  Ganoga  in  its  brilliance. 

On  toward  evening's  close  of  day. 

Here  you'll  find  in  all  their  glory. 
Falls  that  whisper,  seem  to  say, 

"I  am  happy  in  this  grandeur" 

On  toward  evening's  close  of  day. 

Here   enra})tured,   midst   these   won- 
ders. 
Here   in  peace  you  would  like   to 

lay, 
Forget   for  moments,  war's   destruc- 
tion, 
On  toward  evening's  close  of  day. 

— G.  H.  McKeown. 
In  Service  Letter. 


RICKETTS  GLEN 

As  the  many  hues  of  Autumn 

Clothe  the  woods  in  bright  array; 

Take  a  jaunt  along  the  hillside. 
On  toward  evening's  close  of  day. 


THE  MOUNTAINS  ARE  A 
LONELY  FOLK 

The  mountains  they  are  silent  folk> 

They  stand  afar — alone; 
And  the  clouds  that  kiss  their  brows 
at  night 

Hear  neither  sigh  nor  groan. 
Each  bears  him  in  his  ordered  place 

As  soldiers  do,  and  bold  and  higli 
They  fold  their  forests  round  their 
feet 

And  bolster  up  the  sky. 

— Hamlin  Garland. 
From  New  Hampshire   Troubadour, 


"BRIDAL   VEIL   FALLS" 

In  the  Realm  of  Primeval  Hemlock — 
— Ricketts  Glen  State  Park 

{Recently  acquired  by   the  Commonwealth   of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  side  of  North  Mountain  in  the  Western  End  of 
Luzerne   County) 


From  a  Christmas  Folder  sent  out  by  Hon.  Israel  Stiefel  of  the  Penna.  State  Senate 


have  txi)rcsst'(l  the  thmiolit  that  (hic 
to  the  |)r(>hh'm  of  rrhahilitatiuji;  the 
intntally  and  ))hysically  disahlt-d  vtt- 
trans,  a  ^ciu'ral  ^win«^  in  the  ))ark 
i\vU\  may  he  ixpt'ctcd  away  from  ac- 
tive recreational  types  to  more  pas- 
sive types  with  greatt  r  i  iiipisasss  oc 
inir  laid  on  natural  lieaiitv. 

The  ('a))ital  City  of  Washin,ii;ton 
has  projects  outlined  by  the  I''ine 
Arts  Connnission  for  ))()st-war  heau- 
titication  and  development  of  the  city 
amounting-   to   JJ^  M)().()()().()()(). 

Pasadena,  California,  in  addition 
to  considerable  ex))ansion  and  de- 
velo))ment  of  its  )>arks.  Iia«>  also 
planned  for  ))ost-war  work,  extensive 
flood  contr(yl  projt'cts  which  will 
need  lan(lsca])in,i!:. 

Portl.and.  Oregon,  has  recently 
sj)ent  -i^lOO.OOO  for  a  })ost-war  ))lan- 
n'lup:  re))()rt.  which  ))ro))()scs  cx})cnd- 
itures  of  $()().0()().()0(),  a  bi^  fraction 
of  which  is  for  j)ark  development. 
They  have  already  accpiired  fortv 
small  park  |)r(>))erties  which  will 
need  landsca])e  develo))ment  and 
have  already  emi)loved  a  land- 
sca|)e  architect  to  work  out  detailed 
plans. 

The  Union  County  Park  System 
of  New  Jersey  has  $1 .5()().()()0  worth 
of  post-war  work  ])lanned. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  h.is  ))repared  a 
list  of  nei«»"hborhood  ))arks  which  it 
pro))()ses  to  develop  at  cost  of  ()fo 
million  dollars,  as  well  as  ))lannin<i' 
])rt>jects  in  existin<i"  })arks  of  .'}  •  o 
million  dollars,  all  to  be  spread  out 
over   sever.'jl    post-war   years. 

The  New  York  City  ])()st-war 
j)ro<iram  has  been  widely  ))ul)lici/ed. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  2'o 
nn'llion  dollars  in  ))lant  material 
will   be    recpiired. 

— From  Parks  end  Recreation. 


RICKETTS  GLEN 

As  the  many  hues  of  Autumn 

Clothe  the  woods  in  bright  array; 

Take  a  jaunt  alon<»;  the  hillside. 
On  toward  evenini»'s  close  of  da  v. 


See  the  maples  in  their  splendor. 

Oaks  in  bronze  and  reds  (piite  <>ay, 
Cium   and    sumac   in    their   crimson 

On  toward  evening's  close  of  day. 

Wajider  in  the  hills  of  T.uzerne. 

To  tiie  glens,  uj)   Ricketts  way. 
See   (iod's    wonders,   clothing   nature 

On  toward  evening's  close  of  day. 

Thru  these  glens  in  gorgeous  s))U'n- 

dor. 

You'll    ))ause    and    stem     to    hear 

them  say. 

"Ci(Hl  has  made  nu  .  aiul  has  kept  me" 

On  toward  evening's  close  of  day. 

As  you  wander  by  the  stream  side. 
Pulpit   Falls  you  see  at  ])lay. 

(iay  (ianoga  in  its  brilliance. 

On  t(Hvard  evening's  close  of  day. 

Here  you'll  find  in  all  their  glory. 
Falls  that  whis])er,  seem  to  say. 

"I  am  lia|)))y  in  this  grandeur" 

On  toward  evening's  close  of  day. 

Here    enraj)tured^    midst    these    won- 
ders, 
Here   in    ))eace  you   would   like   to 
lay, 
I-'orget    for   moments,  war's    destruc- 
tion. 
On  toward  evening's  close  of  da  v. 

— Cr.  H.  McKkowx. 

In  Service   I.etter, 


THE   MOUNTAINS  ARE  A 
LONELY  FOLK 

'I'he   mountains   they  are   silent   folk.. 

They  stand  .afar — alone; 
And  the  clouds  that  kiss  their  brows 
at  night 

Hear  neither  sigh  nor  groan. 
I'ach  bears  him  in  his  ordered  ])lace 

As  soldiers  do,  and  bold  and  high 
Thev    fold  their   forests   round   their 
"  feet 

And  bolster  u])  the  sky. 

— Ham  LI X   (iAKLAxn. 

I'rom   Xeic   Hampshire    Trotil>a(I()iir. 


"BRIDAL    VEIL   FALLS" 

In  the  Realm  of  Primeval  Hemlock — 
—Ricketts  Glen  State  Park 

(  Recently  acquired  by   the  Conimonivealth   of   Pennsylvania  on 
the  side  of  North  Mountain  in   the  Western  End  of 

Luzerne    County) 
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INTENTION  At  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Prelude  to  Summer! 


Pennsylvania's  State  Forests 
and  State  Parks  are  already 
beginning  to  sing  the  prelude  to 
Summer  and  its  outdoor  joys ! 

In  the  parks  are  cabins  that 
may  be  rented . . .  tenting  sites, 
picnic  tables,  fireplaces,  shel- 
ters., .facilities  for  swimming 
and  other  forms  of  recreation. 

In  the  State  forests  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  trails  over 


which  one  may  hike  with 
splendid  vistas  to  enjoy  and 
remember. 

Outdoor-minded  people  will 
find  all  the  heart  desires  in  the 
midst  of  well- timbered  lands 
where  skies  are  clear,  the  air 
is  pure  and  where  leisure  time 
away  from  arduous  war  work 
will  refresh  mind  and  body  for 
the  still  bigger  job  to  be  done. 
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PHILIP  M.  SHARPIES 


Former   Vice-President   Passes   Away 
af   Home   in    Pasadena 


On  April  17th  the  officers  af  the 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 
learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  their  greatly  esteemed  vice-presi- 
dent, Philip  M.  Sharpies,  formerly  a 
residient  of  West  Chester. 

He  went  to  California  several 
years  a^o  in  search  of  health  and, 
as  he  had  been  failing  recently,  the 
end  was  not  unexpected. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Jean 
Davy  Sharpies,  two  sons  by  a  former 
marriage,  La.wrence  P.  and  P.  J. 
Sharpies,  both  of  whom  are  inter- 
ested in  park  work,  and  three 
younger  children,  Lieutenant  Thomas 
D.  Sharpies,  Mrs.  Nathan  Benedict 
and  Mrs.  J.  Floyd  Hanson. 

He  was'  86  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  but,  during  his  active  years, 
he  was  the  leading  exponent  of  park 
expansion  in  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 
and   used   to  delight   in   relating  the 


story  of  liow  he  "put  it  over"  on  the 
present  president,  Ellwood  B.  Chap- 
man. In  the  fall  of  1930,  the  latter 
had  extended  invitations  to  leading 
men  throughout  the  State  to  meet 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia,  and  on  that  occasion 
had  placed  the  name  of  Mr.  Sharpies 
in  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
lauding  his  good  work  in  the  cause. 
Mr.  Sharpies  declined,  saying  that 
his  summers  were  .spent  in  the  Thou- 
sand Isles,  and  telling  in  his  own 
whimsical  way  how  Mrs.  Sharpies 
"dragged  him  off"  to  Florida  in  the 
winter.  He  suggested  Mr.  Chap- 
man's name,  and  the  tables  were  thus 
turned. 

For  many  years  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  public  welfare,  found- 
ing the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed liberally.  He  was  the  pio- 
neer in  planning  the  development  of 
the  wild,  rugged  land  in  the  hills  of 
the  Chester-Berks  County  border  for 
recreational  use;  and  it  was  directly 
as  the  result  of  his  efforts  that  our 
association  was  able  later  to  persuade 
the  Federal  Government  to  select 
this  site  for  the  splendid  7000-acre 
French  Creek  project. 

It  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
his  assistance  that  the  late  Joseph 
Weeks  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  Keystone  Automobile 
Club,  now  the  largest  in  the  East, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Sharpies  was  still 
vice-president  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


VACATIONLAND 

Plans  to  develop  a  new  colored 
sound  motion  picture  telling  the 
story  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  vacation- 
land  were  announced  by  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce.  One  pic- 
ture produced  three  years  ago  has 
been  shown  to  audiences  in  nearly 
all  the  states  and  during  the  past 
year  has  been  widely  used  in  army 
camps,  USO  centers  and  other  places 
where  Pennsylvania  men  and  women 
in  the  armed  services  are  stationed. 


SPRING   HAS  COME  TO 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Spring  has  come  to  Pennsylvania. 
Resort  hotels  are  planning  to  open, 
trout  fishermen  are  wading  the 
streams,  organized  summer  camps 
are  preparing  for  the  season,  cabins 
in  the  State  forests  are  being  pre- 
pared for  guests  and  there  are  many 
other  signs  of  activity  in  the  State's 
Vacationlands,  says  the  State  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

"This  is  another  war  year  and  va- 
cations will  not  be  'as  usual,'  but 
many  persons  will  get  away  from 
arduous  war  duties  for  brief  rest 
})eriods  in  order  to  rebuild  physical 
fitness  so  that  they  may  do  a  still 
better  job  of  winning  the  war,"  says 
.1.  Herbert  Walker,  director  of  the 
vacation  and  recreation  bureau  of  the 
Department. 

"Travel  will  be  difficult  because  of 
the  war  emergcnev  and  most  Ameri- 
cans appreciate  that  fact  and  will 
attempt  to  govern  their  trips  so  that 
they  do  not  conflict  with  vital  war 
transportation  movements.  They  un- 
derstand, too,  that  the  matter  of  per- 
sonnel in  summer  resorts  and  other 
vacation  places  will  be  a  problem, 
but  being  patriotic  Americans,  they 
will  be  glad  to  accept  many  incon- 
veniences during  these  days  and  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
change  of  scene  and  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  colorful  times  of 
the  year  is  springtime  in  Pennsyl- 
vania when  seasonal  flowers  add 
their  beauty  to  the  landscape  in  all 
of  the  45,000  square  miles  of  Wil- 
liam Penn's  Land.  Red  bud,  or 
Judas  tree,  shadbush,  or  sarvice 
berry,  dogwood  and  other  trees  pre- 
sent pastel  colors  tliat  no  artist  can 
duplicate.  While  the  creamy-white 
flowers  of  the  dogwood  can  be  found 
in  tlie  mountains  in  all  sections  of 
the  State,  the  most  colorful  display 
is  at  Valley  Forge  Park,  where  more 
than  60,000  trees  present  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  spectacle  These  trees 


will  be  at  the  peak  of  tlieir  blossom- 
ing about  May  10th  or  12th.  There 
will  be  no  special  celebration  at  the 
park  this  year,  but  Phoenixville,  one 
of  tlie  gateways  to  Washington's 
winter  encampment  site,  will  hold  a 
celebration  May  10th.  Last  year 
50,250  persons  visited  Valley  Forge 
Park  during  May  to  see  the  dogwood 
spectacle.  This  year  inquiries  re- 
garding the  dates  the  trees  will  be 
in  bloom  have  been  received  from 
more  than  3,000  persons  in  18 
States,  says  the  Department. 


FOREST   STREAMS    PROVIDE 
WATER  FOR  MANY  PEOPLE 

More  tlian  a  quarter-million  ])co- 
})le  and  a  number  of  industries  de- 
})end  upon  the  State  forests  for  tlieir 
water  supplies,  James  A.  Kell,  Sec- 
retary for  Forests  and  Waters,  said 
recently. 

A  survey  by  W.  E.  Montgomery, 
deputy  secretary,  reveals  that  towns 
and  cities  in  Pennsylvania  which 
liave  well  forested  watersheds  suf- 
fer comparatively  little  from  water 
sliortagcs    during    drouglit    periods. 

Five  municipalities.  Chambers- 
burg,  Sliippcnsburg,  South  Renovo, 
Waynesboro  and  Mont  Alto,  have 
their  impounding  basins  for  water 
supplies,  and  fifteen  other  munici- 
palities Iiave  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  waterslieds  in  State  Forests. 
Within  tlie  six  forested  counties  of 
Bedford,  Fulton,  Franklin,  Cameron, 
Monroe  and  Pike  tliere  are  335  miles 
of  ])ure  mountain  streams  against  15 
that  are  polluted.  Not  one  of  the  7t 
streams  which  originate  within  the 
forested  areas  of  these  counties  is 
contaminated. 

At  the  })resent  time  16  percent  of 
the  forest  area  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  watershed,  15  percent  of  the 
Juniata  watershed  and  25  percent  of 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  watershed  are  within  the  State 
I'orests. 

Where  there  is  a  good  forest  cover 
rainfall     is    conserved,    erosion     les- 


sened and  a  more  even  and  regulated 
flow  of  streams  secured.  Where  the 
forest  is  protected  nature  holds  back 
the  water  in  the  soil  and  slowly  feeds 
it  to  springs  and  streams,  delivering 
water  to  reservoirs  evenly  instead  of 
in  torrents,  and  clear  instead  of 
muddy.  Forest  fires  destroy  this  bene- 
ficial efl'ect  of  forests  as  a  deep  layer 
of  forest  litter  is  the  most  important 
measure  for  water  conservation  in 
the  mountains. 


FISHING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation which  seriously  interfered 
with  the  distribution  of  fish  from 
the  hatcheries,  Pennsylvania's  fish- 
ing streams  and  lakes  were  well 
stocked  with  legal  size  fish  for  the 
1944  season,  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  reports. 

More  than  five  and  a  half  million 
fish  were  placed  in  the  streams  and 
in  addition  68,875,000  yellow  perch 
fry,  27,308.000  pike  perch  fry  and 
18,928,000  white  fish  fry  were 
planted  in  Keystone  State  waters  by 
the   State    Fish   Commission. 

The  distribution  of  takable  or 
legal  size  trout  showed  a  total  of 
1,340,000  fish  ranging  in  size  from 
seven  to  20  inches  representing  a 
weight  of  202  tons.  Distribution 
was  somewhat  less  than  in  1943  due 
to  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
and  not  to  the  lack  of  fish  in  the 
iiatcheries.  The  reserve  of  fish  in  the 
hatcheries  is  being  held  and  will  be 
placed  in  the  streams  when  the  war 
is  concluded. 

"Pennsylvania's  streams  and  lakes 
will  provide  excellent  fishing  this 
season,"  says  J.  Herbert  Walker, 
director  of  the  vacation  and  recrea- 
tion bureau  of  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce,  wlio  points  out  that 
stream  conditions  have  been  excep- 
tionally conducive  to  natural  propa- 
gation of  fish,  which,  added  to  the 
tons  upon  tons  of  fish  stocked  in  the 
waters,  will  provide  excellent  sport. 


The  State's  trout  season  opened 
A})ril  15  and  will  continue  until  July 
31.  Already  the  Department  is  re- 
ceiving many  requests  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  season  and  where 
accommodations  may  be  obtained  by 
anglers. 

The  bass  season  opens  July  I  and 
continues  until  the  end  of  November. 


NEED   FOR   POST-WAR  TOURIST 
PLANS  CITED 

Pennsylvania  communities  were 
urged  by  Floyd  Chalfant,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  study  plans  to  at- 
tract pleasure  travelers,  tourists  and 
vacationists  in  the  post-war  years. 

"Pennsylvania's  fourth  largest 
commercial  enterprise  in  normal 
years  is  the  vacation  and  tourist  busi- 
ness," said  Mr.  Chalfant,  pointing 
out  that  in  such  years  it  amounts  to 
well  over  $400,000,000. 

"The  urge  to  travel,  to  go  on  va- 
cation, to  see  new  places  and  visit 
old  ones  again  will  be  decidely  keen 
— and  so  will  the  competition  between 
states  and  even  foreign  countries. 
For  that  reason  Pennsylvania  must 
move  ahead  in  its  plans  to  enter- 
tain these  visitors.  The  vacation  and 
})leasure  travel  business  can  be  made 
a  still  larger  enterprise  in  this  State 
for  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
State  and  for  the  communities  that 
see  their  opportunity  and  will  make 
plans  accordingly.  This  business  can 
be  a  very  important  link  in  the  re- 
adjustment period  between  wartime 
and  peacetime  economies." 


PARK  OPENS  MAY  20 

Lakemont  Park,  Altoona,  will  be 
o})ened  for  the  season  May  20,  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce  has 
been  informed.  Operated  by  a  non- 
profit organization  made  up  of  mem- 
bers froHi  all  eomnuinity  interests 
the  })ark  was  taken  over  seven  years 
ago  when  it  was  abandoned  by  a 
local  traction  company  and  preserv- 
ed for  the  people  of  that  area  by  the 
grou}). 


Courtesy  Dept.  Forests  &    Waters 
PENNA.  DEER  IN  "VELVET."  THE  HORN  POLISHING  PROCESS  IS  ABOUT  TO  BEGIN 


PENNA.  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN 
SERVICE  ARE  STATE  BOOSTERS 

Pennsylvania  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  services  of  their  country 
scattered  over  many  far-flun^  fronts 
abroad  and  in  military  concentrations 
in  this  country  have  become  enthu- 
siastic boosters  for  their  home  State, 
says  the  State  Department  of  Com- 
meree. 

According  to  hundreds  of  letters 
beinj?  received  by  the  Department 
these  soldiers  and  sailors  think  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  finest  place  on  earth 
and  absence  from  the  home  soil 
makes  them  all  the  more  fond  of  it 
and  inspires  them  to  tell  their  com- 
rades from  other  States  of  the  his- 
toric shrines,  scenic  beauties,  rec- 
reational facilities  and  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  empire  that  is 
Pennsylvaniia. 

"More  than  600,000  Pennsylvania 
men  and  women  are  in  the  armed 
services,"     the     Department     points 


out,  "thus  making  a  force  of  'sales- 
people' publicizing  the  State  and  do- 
ing it  in  an  enthusiastic,  sincere 
manner." 

Here  are  paragraphs  from  a  few 
typical  letters  from  soldiers: 

"About  a  year  ago  I  was  stationed 
at  Amarillo,  Texas.  I  wrote  and  re- 
quested some  literature  for  local 
Texas  friends  in  whom  I  had  created 
a  yearning  to  see  our  great  Common 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  duplicate  that  request  and  ask 
you  to  send  literature  to  the  persons 
whose  names  are  appended  here." 

"Looking  at  a  national  outdoor 
magazine  I  saw  an  advertisement 
about  maps  and  guide  books  furn- 
ished by  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  of  this  lit- 
erature to  show  it  to  my  friends  in 
the  army.  Send  it  to  me  to  the  ad- 
dress at  the  bottom  of  this  letter  in 
care  of  the  postmaster  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.     I  am  from  Pennsylvania 


and  a  great  outdoors  man.  1  want 
to  tell  my  buddies  that  Pennsylvania 
is  the  best  hunting  and  fishing  State 
in  the  Union." 

This  is  one  from  a  Pennsylvania 
boy  "somewhere  in  Sicily." 

"Being  a  resident  of  Pennsvlvania 
(Philadelphia)  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  from  you  your  pictorial 
guide  and  literature  about  the  Key- 
stone State.     Yours  for  Victory  I" 

And  here's  one  from  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  now  serving  his  country  nt 
Oahu,  Hawaii: 

"I  am  a  Pennsylvanian  here  on 
Oahu  because  of  the  war.  I  have 
been  trying  to  tell  the  fellows  the 
kind  of  country  we  have  back  home. 
It  seems  the  only  things  they  can 
visualize  are  oil  wells  and  coal  mines. 

"I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  na- 
tional magazine  and  figured  from  it 
an  opportunity  to  show  these  fellows 
Iiere  what  a  'swell'  place  we  natives 
think  Pennsylvania  is.  Please  for- 
ward pictorial  literature.  It  will 
help  me  settle  all  arguments  about 
the   Keystone  State." 

"The  Department  of  Commerce 
answers  all  the  letters  from  soldiers 
and  sends  them  literature  and  maps." 
says  Floyd  Chalfant,  secretary  of 
commerce,  "knowing  that  this  serves 
a  two-fold  purpose — it  helps  to  cheer 
up  the  men  and  wom^n  in  the  services 
and  it  makes  them  volunteer  'sales- 
men' for  the  State." 


WORLD'S  END  STATE  FOREST 
PARK 

The  State  Geographic  Board,  at 
a  meeting  on  November  29,  approved 
the  name  World's  End  instead  of 
Whirl's  End  for  the  State  Forest 
Park  located  in  the  Wyoming  Forest 
District. 

An  article  written  by  F.  W.  Mey- 
lert,  of  Laporte,  was  presented  as 
one  of  the  arguments  favoring  a 
change  in  the  name.  It  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 


"The  name  World's  End  was  first 
given  to  the  place  as  a  natural  apjx'l- 
lation  for  a  setting  of  that  character. 
In  the  early  days,  there  was  a  horse- 
back trail  leading  from  Muncy  to  the 
'Forks,'  so  named  because  the  two 
branches  of  the  Loyalsock  came  to- 
gether at  that  ])oint.  This  trail  later 
developed  into  a  roadway  and  passed 
along  the  edge  of  the  mountain  above 
tlie  Loyalsock  Creek.  From  the  road- 
way down  to  the  creek  there  was  a 
sheer  drop  of  approximately  500 
feet. 

"To  the  traveler  looking  down  to 
the  depths  below,  where  the  Loyal- 
sock Creek  suddenly  changed  its 
course  and  where  now  the  swimming 
pool  is  located,  it  did  indeed  appear 
to  him  that  he  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  world.  Many  timid  travelers, 
upon  reaching  this  precipice,  made  it 
a  practice  to  dismount  or  to  leave  tlie 
vehicle  and  lead  the  horses  lest  a 
false  step  might  plunge  them  into  a 
swift  eternity." 

A  clipping  taken  from  the  old 
Levan  Scrap  Books,  containing  an 
article  written  iii  the  18(>0's  or 
1870's  by  Dr.  T.  Kenneth  Wood, 
also  helped  in  arriving  at  the  de- 
cision clianging  the  name.  It  roads 
as   follows: 

"Six  miles  northwest  of  Lewis' 
Lake  and  two  miles  southeast  of 
Forksville  is  the  ever-to-be-dreaded 
World's  End.  It  is  grand  and  pic- 
turesque beyond  description.  Here 
hills  peep  over  hills  and  alps  o'er 
alps  arise.  The  serpentine  course  of 
the  Loyalsock  is  due  south.  It  then 
rounds  a  point  of  prominence  of  red 
shale  rock  and  scuds  away  due  north 
for  some  distance,  gradually  winding 
in  a  northwestern  direction  'til  it 
reaches  Forksville  wliere  it  forms  a 
junction  with  its  more  northern 
branch.  The  road  passing  the 
World's  End  is  on  the  south  side 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
constructed  on  a  narrow  gauge  prin- 
ciple   without    a    single    turnout    for 
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PENNA.  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN 
SERVICE  ARE  STATE  BOOSTERS 

Pennsylvania  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  services  of  their  country 
scattered  over  many  far-flunj^  fronts 
ahroad  and  in  military  concentrations 
in  this  country  have  hecome  enthu- 
siastic boosters  for  their  liome  State, 
says  tile  State  I)e})artment  of  Com 
niercc. 

A<'C(>rdin<^  to  iiundreds  of  letters 
bein«j;  received  by  the  Department 
these  soldiers  and  sailors  think  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  finest  place  on  eartb 
and  absence  from  the  home  soil 
makes  them  all  the  more  fond  of  it 
and  ins])ires  them  to  tell  their  com- 
rades from  other  States  of  the  his- 
toric shrines,  scenic  beauties,  rec- 
reational facilities  and  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  empire  that  is 
Pennsylvania!. 

"More  than  600,000  Pennsylvania 
men  and  women  are  in  the  armed 
services,"     the     Department     points 


out.  "tiius  making  a  force  of  'sales- 
people' publicizing  the  State  and  do- 
ing it  in  an  enthusiastic,  sincere 
manner." 

Here  are  paragraphs   from  a   few 
ty})ical  letters  from  soldiers: 

"About  a  year  ago  I  was  stationed 
at  Amarillo,  Texas.  I  wrote  and  re- 
(]  nested  some  literature  for  local 
Texas  friends  in  w^hom  I  bad  created 
a  yearning  to  see  our  great  Common 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  duplicate  that  request  and  ask 
you  to  send  literature  to  tbe  persons 
whose  names  are  appended  bere.'' 

"Looking  at  a  national  outdoor 
magazine  I  saw  an  advertisement 
about  maps  and  guide  books  furn- 
ished by  the  State  De})artment  of 
Commerce  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
woul({  like  to  have  some  of  this  lit 
erature  to  show  it  to  my  friends  in 
the  army.  Send  it  to  me  to  the  ad- 
dress at  the  bottom  of  this  letter  in 
eare  of  the  postmaster  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.     I  am  from  Pennsylvania 


and  a  great  outdoors  man.  I  want 
to  tell  my  buddies  that  Pennsylvania 
is  the  best  hunting  and  fishing  Statt 
in  tlu    Union." 

Tliis  is  one  from  a  Pennsylvania 
bov  "somewhere  in  Sicilv." 

"Beintf  a  resident  of  Pennsvlvania 
(  Philadel])liia)  I  would  a])preciate 
receiving  from  you  your  pictorial 
guide  and  literatur;'  about  the  Key- 
stone State.     Yours  for  Victory  I" 

And  here's  one  fr(,m  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  now  serving  his  country  at 
Oahu.   Hawaii: 

"I  am  a  Pennsylvanian  here  on 
Oahu  because  of  tlie  war.  I  bave 
been  trying  to  tell  tbe  fellows  the 
kind  of  country  we  have  back  home. 
It  seems  the  only  things  they  can 
visualize  are  oil  wells  and  coal  mines. 

"I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  na- 
tional magazine  and  figured  from  it 
an  opportunity  to  show  these  fellows 
lure  what  a  'swell'  place  we  natives 
think  Pennsylvania  is.  Please  for- 
ward pictorial  literature.  It  will 
help  me  settle  all  arguments  about 
the   Keystone  State." 

"The  Department  of  Commerce 
answers  all  the  letters  from  soldiers 
and  sends  them  literature  and  maps." 
says  Floyd  Chalfant,  secretary  of 
commerce,  "knowing  that  this  serves 
a  two-fold  ])urposi — it  helps  to  cbeer 
u])  the  men  and  wom^n  in  the  services 
and  it  makes  them  volunteer  'sales- 
n»en'  for  the  State." 


WORLD'S   END  STATE   FOREST 
PARK 

Tbe  State  (ieographie  lioard.  at 
a  meeting  on  November  29.  a))))rov(  il 
the  name  World's  Find  instead  of 
Whirls  End  for  the  State  Forest 
I*ark  located  in  the  Wyoming  Forest 
District. 

An  article  written  by  F.  W.  Mey 
lert.    of    Laporte,    was    presented    as 
one    of    tbe    arguments    favoring    a 
change    in    the    name.       It    reads    in 
part  as  follows: 


"The  name  World's  End  was  first 
uiven  to  the  })laee  as  a  natural  ap|)el- 
lation  for  a  sitting  of  that  character. 

In  the  early  days,  there  was  a  horse- 
back trail  leading  from  Muncy  to  the 

Forks,'  so  Tiamt^d  because  the  two 
branches  of  the  Eoyalsock  came  to- 
gether at  that  ])()int.  This  trail  later 
developed  into  a  roadway  and  passed 
along  the  edge  of  the  mountain  above 
tile  Loyal  sock  Creek.  I'Vom  the  road- 
way down  to  the  creek  there  was  a 
sbeer  drop  of  a})))roximately  500 
ftet. 

"To  the  traveler  looking  down  to 
tbe  depths  below,  where  the  Loyal- 
sock  Creek  suddenly  ehangeil  its 
course  and  where  now  the  swimming 
pool  is  located,  it  did  indeed  appear 
to  him  that  he  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  world.  Many  timid  travelers, 
upon  reaching  this  precipice,  made  it 
a  practice  to  dismount  or  to  leave  tlie 
vfcbicle  and  lead  the  horses  lest  a 
false  stef)  might  plunge  them  into  a 
swift  eternity." 

A  clipping  taken  from  the  old 
Levan  Scrap  Books,  containing  an 
article  written  h\  the  18()0's  or 
lS70's  by  Dr.  T.  Kenneth  Wood, 
also  helped  in  arriving  at  the  fle- 
eision  changing  the  name.  It  rrads 
as    follows: 

"Six  miles  northwest  of  Lewis' 
Lake  and  two  miles  southeast  of 
Forksville  is  the  cvev-to-be-dreaded 
World's  End.  It  is  grand  and  pic- 
tures(|ue  beyond  descri))tion.  Here 
liills  pee])  over  hills  and  alps  o'er 
alps  arise.  The  serpentine  course  of 
the  Loyalsoek  is  due  soutli.  It  then 
rounds  a  ])oint  of  prominence  of  red 
sliale  rock  and  scuds  away  due  nortb 
for  some  distance,  gradually  winding 
in  a  northwestern  direction  'til  it 
reaches  F'orksviile  where  it  forms  a 
Junction  with  its  more  northern 
branch.  The  road  ])assing  the 
World's  End  is  on  the  south  side 
and.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
constructed  on  a  narrow  gauge  i)rin- 
ei})le    without    a    single    turnout    for 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


]).'i.ssing    vcliicles.       Three     hundred 
feet     below,     nearly     perpendicular, 
.})ubble.s  and  boils  the  sable  waters  of 
the  Loyalsoek. 

"The  name  itself  suggests  the  ap- 
parent end  of  the  road  or  a  jumping- 
off  place.  I  learned  of  one  accident 
hig-h  up  on  this  road.  Dr.  Randall, 
practicing  at  Laporte  or  Dushore, 
was  answering  a  call  to  Forksville 
one  dark,  rainy  night  some  fifty 
years  ago.  He  reached  the  point  on 
the  cliff  where  the  drop  off  was  most 
a})paJling  and  his  team  of  horses  and 
buggy  went  over  the  edge,  he  leaping 
to  safety.     The  horses  were  killed." 


"PENN'S  WOODS" 

Bowman's  Hill  State  Wildftoicer 

Preserve  —  Washington  Crossing 

Park,  Pa. 

An  interesting  new  conservation 
project  in  the  development  of  Bow- 
man's Hill  State  Wildflower  Pre- 
serve is  that  of  the  establishment 
and  development  of  a  fifteen-acre 
grove  of  Penns3dvania's  native  trees 
and  shrubs.  This  is  being  done  by 
an  especially  significant  newly  ap- 
])ointed  committee  of  outstanding 
arboriculturists,  botanists  and  forest- 
ers. The  soil  within  the  tract  selected 
has  been  studied,  and  shows  tv])es 
suitable  for  all  of  the  one  hundred 
and  more  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs  indigenous  to  the   State. 

The  time  for  the  establishment  of 
the  grove  was  chosen  as  a  part  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Tercentenary 
of  the  birth  of  William  Penn,  which 
this  year  is  to  be  carried  out  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  grove  is  to  be  known  as 
"PENN'S  WOODS." 

Dr.  Edgar  T.  Wlierry,  eminent 
botanist,  is  in  charge  of  making  the 
planting  plan,  which  will  maintain 
the  naturalistic  nature  of  all  plant- 
ings in  the  wildflower  preserve. 

Trees  to  be  planted  in  "Penn's 
Woods"    arc    to   be    "tribute"    trees. 


to  be  given  by  individuals,  patriotic 
societies,  garden  clubs  and  conserva- 
tionists, etc.,  in  memory  of  heroes 
fallen  in  American  wars,  of  noted 
liorticulturists  or  of  beloved  ones  of 
the  past,  to  whom  no  more  expressive 
monument  could  be  erected  than  a 
living  tree  planted  in  this  historical 
spot  of  beauty  ami  present  peace. 

"Tribute  Trees"  to  the  living  will 
also  be  planted  there.  These  will 
bring  the  consciousness  to  manj'  per- 
sons of  the  appreciation  of  others 
witli   whom  they  have  contacts. 

AJl  trees  will  be  carefully  marked 
and  catalogued,  with  the  names  of 
donors  and  that  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  tribute  is  dedicated. 

It  is  believed  that  the  grove, 
"Penn's  Woods,"  will  become  of 
much   educational   value. 

The  committee  is  as  follows :  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hough,  Secretary,  Allegheny 
Extension  Station,  Banker's  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Adams,  Morris  Arboretum,  U.  of  P. ; 
Mr.  E.  F.  Brouse,  District  Forester; 
Mr.  Samuel  T.  Baxter,  Arboricul- 
turist, Fairmount  Park  Commission ; 
Mr.  Herbert  Bowen,  Wasliington 
Crossing  Park  Staff;  Mr.  R.  Lynn 
Emerick,  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Leon  Hutton, 
Washington  Crossing  Park  Commis- 
sion; Dr.  Edgar  T.  Wherry,  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  Botany  Dept.  L^.  of 
P.;  Dr.  R.  C.  Magill,  Suj>erintendent 
Washington  Crossing  Park;  Mr.  H. 
CJleason  Mattoon,  Secretary  Penna. 
Forestry  Association;  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Wildman,  Former  Director  Sci- 
ence Education,  Philadelphia  Public 
Sehools;  Mrs.  Humbert  B.  Powell 
(ex-officio),  President  Conservation 
Council  of  Pennsylvania;  Mrs. 
Abram  B.  Ross,  Mrs.  Lynwood  R. 
Holmes  (ex-officio),  Co-executive 
Chairmen,  Bowman  Hill  State  Wild- 
flower  Preserve;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Zant- 
zinger.  Treasurer,  Chairman  of 
"Penn's  Woods,"  Honorary  Presi- 
dent   Conservation    Council   of   Pa.; 


Mr.  W.  W.  Heinitsch,  Preserve  Di- 
rector. 

Priees  of  "Penn's  Woods"  Tribute 
Trees 

.      ,  C   evergreen    ..   $5.00 

1    native   shrub -.     ,     .j  e  ^n 

/    deciduous  5.00 

„   .  C  evergreen        10.00 

1    onoli   tree      -  -  -  -  ^ 

•    /   deciduous         lO.OU 

,  .  C  evergreen    .25.00 

1    largr  tree       •)     i     .7  ok  no 

^  /    deciduous    .25.00 

Price     includes     maintenance     for 

threi;  years. 

WILLIAM  PENN  ARBORETUM 

Development  of  an  arboretum  de- 
voted primarily  to  the  trees  native 
to  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Bowman's 
Hill  State  Wildflower  Preserve,  is 
planned  fcr  1944  which  is  the  300th 
anniversary  of  tlie  birth  of  William 
Penn. 

The  Preserve  is  located  in  W^ish- 
ington  Crossing  Park  and  was  estab- 
lished nine  years  ago  to  commemorate 
the  valor  of  the  patriots  who  camped 
in  that  area  during  the  blackest  part 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Arboretum  that  will  be  estab- 
lished this  year  will  comprise  ap- 
proximately 15  acres  and  will  be  des- 
ignated "Penn's  Woods"  in  honor 
of  William  Penn,  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  Christmas  night  in  1776,  Gen- 
eral George  Washington  crossed  the 
icy  Delaware  River  in  the  midst  of 
a  blinding  sleet  storm.  His  army  de- 
scended victoriously  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting Hessions  encamped  at  nearby 
Trenton.  This  victory  determined  the 
ultimate  success  of  that  war  for  the 
American  soldiers. 

Washington  Crossing  Park  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  "Father 
of  His  Country,"  his  officers  and  the 
2,400  soldiers  who  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware with  him. 

The  Wildflower  Preserve,  situated 
in  the  Park,  has  several  miles  of 
trails  along  which  grow  flowers  and 
shrubs  native  to  Pennsylvania.  One 
trail,  the  Fern  Trail,  is  bordered  by 
all  the  ferns  native  to  this  State. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Magill  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Washington  Crossing  Park. 


TIONESTA  VIRGIN  FOREST 

By   Margaret   H.   Whitcomb 

Of  the  Penna.  Dept.  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  Warren,  Pa, 

The  growth  and  development  of 
juveniles  is  a  problem  that  is  being 
studied  and  discussed  from  coast  to 
coast.  New  ways  and  means  for 
preventing  juvenile  delinquency  are 
being  sought. 

P'oresters,  however,  turn  hacli  to 
the  virgin  forests  to  discover  the  con- 
ditions under  which  forest  "juven- 
iles" grow  best.  Areas  of  virgin 
timber  have  been  set  aside  by  both 
State  and  Federal  forestry  units  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  study  of  the 
natural  association  of  different 
species  of  trees. 

Near  the  center  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  where  Warren, 
Forest,  McKean  .-wid  Elk  Counties 
join,  lies  a  large  tract  of  virgin  hem- 
lock and  hardwood  timber.  Hem- 
lock trees  cover  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  areas.  This  tract  of 
nearly  4,000  acres  was  purchased 
by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  from  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Com- 
pany, not  long  before  its  large  Shef- 
field Mill  was  closed. 

The  southern  part  of  the  tract, 
called  the  "Natural  Area,"  has  been 
carefully  surveyed  and  dedicated  to 
intensive  scientific  research.  The 
Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  Philadelphia  collects  data 
here  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
knowledge  of  forest  ecology. 

The  northern  half,  known  as  the 
"Scenic  Area,"  is  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  It  has  been  made  ac- 
cessible by  a  forest  road  and  trails. 
A  spring  is  there  and  a  few  picnic 
tables  are  available.  However,  it  is 
not  just  a  place  to  eat  out  of  doors, 
but  it  is  primarily  an  educational 
and  inspirational  area.  It  is  a  place 
to  study  the  virgin  trees  and  enjoy 
the  uplifting  beauty  of  a  hemlock 
forest  that  has  not  been  marred  by 
axe  or  saw.  The  area  can  best  be 
reached  by  a  forest  road  running 
south  from  Ludlow,  Pa. 


MT.   PENN   OBSERVATORY— READING,    PA. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  BERKS  COUNTY  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 

By  Daniel  K.  Hoch,  M.C. 


Perliaps  a  bit  of  history  as  to  how, 
from  a  small  bep:inning,  the  extensive 
reforestation  was  developed  on  the 
watersheds  of  Reading's  water  sup- 
ply, and  how  from  the  same  begin- 
ning resulted  the  saving  of  Mt. 
Penn,  which  is  now  included  in  the 
city's  park  system,  will  be  of  inter- 
est. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1913  a  small 
group  of  Reading  citizens  were  dis- 
cussing, as  they  had  often  done,  the 
sand  quarries  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  mountain.  As  a  result  of  these 
ipiarries  unsiglitly,  large  bare  spots 
had  developed  on  the  mountain  side. 
A  very  modest  individual — ^Solan  L. 
Parkes — 'proposed  the  formation  of 
the  Berks  County  Conservation  As- 
sociation. 


The  idea  gripped  the  imagination 
of  the  company.  A  public  meeting 
was  called  and  the  Berks  County 
Conservation   Association   was   born. 

It  was  felt  that  the  time  was  not 
))ropitious  to  proceed  to  urge  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  mountain  on  the  part 
of  the  city,  as  the  public  had  not 
been  properly  prepared.  However, 
it  was  agreed  to  spread  propaganda 
favorable  to  the  movement. 

Meanwhile  the  new  organization 
devoted  its  efforts  to  reforesting  the 
city's  waterslieds,  more  especially 
the  Antietam  Watershed.  Mr.  Parkes 
had  been  elected  secretary.  He  in- 
terested the  principal  of  the  High 
School  for  Girls  to  permit  her  pupils 
to  go  out  and  plant  seedlings — ^jiine, 
hemlock   and    cedar — which    we   had 


j  -ocured  from  the  State.  It  was  a 
^  reat  sight  as  the  young  ladies 
jjanted  the  little  twigs  along  the 
iillside.  This,  of  course,  attracted 
attention  to  conservation.  The  whole 
r<)unty  became  tree  conscious  and 
( V  ery  borough  in  the  county  planted 
t  ees. 

As  the  seedlings  grew,  people 
more  and  more  were  prepared  for 
tiie  goal  the  society  had  set  for  itself. 

A  decade  passed  by,  when  the 
president  of  the  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation, Harvey  F.  Heinly,  Esq.,  felt 
that  the  time  had  arrived  to  save  the 
mountain.  Together  with  a  Reading 
l)\isiness  man,  he  called  on  a  local 
manufacturer,  who  owned  some 
mountain  land,  and  induced  him  to 
deed  it  to  the  city.  Armed  with 
these  deeds  the  two  men  called  on 
City  Council  and  said:  "This  is  what 
an  individual  has  done,  now  what 
will  Council  do.'*" 

The  councilmcn,  feeling  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  properly  aroused. 
})roceeded  to  condemn  the  quarries 
and  acquire  the  entire  western  slope 
of  the  mountain,  which  adjoins  the 
attractive  City  Park,  which  had  long 
since  been  developed. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  to  pro- 
ceed and  build  the  splendid  boule- 
vard around  the  mountain,  for  the 
])iiblic  now  appreciated  its  park  and 
one  could  not  now  find  a  single  in- 
dividual in  Reading  who  would  have 
a  word  to  say  against  the  park  move- 
ment or  find  fault  with  the  money 
s])ent.  

WORDS 

The  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  told  in  Genesis  in  400  words. 
The  world's  greatest  moral  code — 
The  Ten  Commandments — contains 
only  297  words.  Lincoln's  immortal 
Gettysburg  address  is  266  words  in 
length.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence required  only  1,321  words 
to  set  up  a  new  concept  of  freedom. 
The  OPA  uses  2,507  words  to  an- 
nounce a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
cjibbage  seed. 

— Montgomery  Independent. 


TO  GIVE  IS  TO  HAVE 

If  the  majority  of  those  who  daily  live  amid 
Nature's  beauty  could  be  brought  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  even  a  brief  visit  to  a 
natural  expanse  means  to  others  whom  worldly 
conditions  have  deprived  of  this  setting,  there 
would  be  no  problem  of  financing  the  purchase 
of  sufficient  public  park  land. 

In  most  instances  natural  and  worldly  wealth 
go  hand  in  hand.  Even  the  prosperous  city 
dweller,  able  to  maintain  a  vacation  spot  close 
to  Nature  or  to  afford  to  betake  himself  to  what- 
ever health  resort  he  chooses,  is  often  devoid 
of  appreciation  of  his  less  fortunate  neighbor's 
lack.  Surrounded  by  every  desired  element  he 
takes  for  granted,  he  could  be  directed  to  a 
thousand  intensely  interesting  features  therein 
by   some   creature   starved   for   this   association. 

A  walk,  a  picnic,  a  camping  trip  or  a  scien- 
tific exploration  in  the  vast  natureland  of  a 
State  park  refreshes  body,  mind  and  soul.  If 
only    those    most    able    to    contribute    to    make 

such  contact  with  Nature  available  to  all,  could 
come  to  realize  its  importance  in  the  ever-grow- 
ing scheme  of  manmade  areas.  How  much  less 
is  juvenile  delinquency  or  adult  crime  apt  to 
germinate  in  a  group  able  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  zest  of  pure  air,  crystal  water, 
stretching  skies;  and  the  fascination  of  rock, 
tree  and  floral  clad  hill  and  dale  with  their 
intriguing    wild    inhabitants. 

Lamentable,  too,  is  the  fact  that  many  be- 
quests of  long  unused  areas  are  made  in  wills, 
whereas  the  gift  of  these  spots  during  a  life- 
time of  the  donors  would  bear,  fruit  to  gladden 
their   own   eyes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association  treasury 
is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  State's 
natural  scenic  locations  for  the  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment of  all  Kevstone  Staters  and  their  visitors. 
Any  membership  fee  or  other  monetary  support 
lent  the  Association  is  of  direct  assistance  in 
achieving  this   aim. 
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BIRTH  OF  THE  BERKS  COUNTY  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 

Jiv   D.XMKL   K.  Horn.  M.C. 


INrlia))s  M  l)it  of  liistory  as  to  how, 
from  a  .small  htoinnin^-.  tlk-  extensive 
reforestation  was  tleveloj)e(I  on  the 
watersheds  of  Htadiriir's  water  sup- 
]>ly,  and  liow  from  tlie  same  be«i^in- 
nin^  resulted  the  savin«»-  of  ^ft. 
IVnn.  whieh  is  now  included  in  the 
city's  ])ark  system,  will  hv  lyf  inter- 
est. 

In  the  late  sunmier  of  I})I;J  a  small 
tfroup  of  Reading  citizens  were  dis- 
cussing, as  tliey  had  often  done,  the 
sand  (piarries  on  the  western  slope 
ol  tile  mountain.  As  a  result  of  these 
(piarrij's  unsi«rhtly.  lar«»:e  bare  .spot.s 
had  developed  on  the  mountain  side. 
A  very  modest  individual — Solan  L. 
l^arkes — ^))r()j)(>.sed  the  formation  of 
the  Berks  County  Conservation  As- 
.sociation. 


The  idea  ii:rip))ed  the  ima«fination 
ot  th«'  company.  A  ))ul)lic  mettiriii 
was  called  and  the  Berks  Countv 
Conservation    Association    was   born. 

It  was  felt  that  the  time  wa>  not 
propitiou.s  to  proceed  to  ur^e  the  ae- 
(juisition  of  the  mountain  on  the  j)art 
of  the  city,  as  the  public  had  not 
been  j)roperly  prepared.  liowtver. 
it  was  agreed  to  spread  ])ropa<;an(la 
favorable   to  the  movement. 

Meanwhile  the  new  or«i^anization 
devoted  its  ctl'orts  to  refore.stin«r  the 
city's  watershed.s.  nu)re  es))eeially 
the  Antietam  Watershed.  Mr.  Parkes 
had  been  elected  secretary.  He  in 
tere.stcd  the  ))rinei])al  of  the  Hii;h 
School  for  (iirls  to  permit  her  pu})ils 
to  ^o  out  and  ])lant  seedlings — pine, 
hendock    and    cedar — which    w«     had 


oeured  from  the  State.  It  was  a 
eat  si/rht  as  the  younjj:  ladi«'s 
.mted  the  little  twi^s  alon^  the 
ilsidt".  This,  of  eour.se,  attracted 
tention  to  conservation.  The  whole 
iinty  became  tree  conscious  and 
>  cry  borough  in  tlic  countv  planted 
!  CCS. 

As  the  seedlings  grew,  })eople 
ore  and  more  were  pre|)ared  for 
tie  goal  the  society  had  set  for  itself. 
A  decade  passed  by,  when  the 
].rt  sident  of  the  Conservation  Asso- 
,  jtion,  Harvey  F.  Heinly,  Esq.,  felt 
that  the  time  had  arrived  to  save  the 
iiiduntain.  Together  with  a  Reading 
JMisincss  man.  he  called  on  a  local 
manufacturer.  who  owned  some 
mountain  land,  and  induced  him  to 
died  it  to  the  city.  Armed  with 
these  deeds  the  two  men  called  on 
(  ity  Council  and  said:  "This  is  what 
an  individual  has  done,  now  what 
will  Council  do.^" 

Tlu'  councilmen.  ftcling  that  })ub- 
lie  sentiment  was  properly  aroused. 
|>roeeeded  to  condemn  the  quarries 
,.Tid  ac(|uire  the  entire  western  slope 
<'f  the  mountain,  which  adjoins  the 
.'(ttraetive  City  Park,  whicli  had  long 
since  been   develojied. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  to  pr«>- 
i'<  ed  and  build  the  s])lendid  boule 
\.ir(i  around  the  mountain,  for  tlw 
}mblie  now  appreciated  its  ])ark  aiid 
one  could  not  now  find  a  single  in- 
liividual  in  Reading  who  would  have 
i  word  to  say  against  the  ])ark  move- 
iiirnt  or  find  fault  with  the  nutney 
^))tnt.  


WORDS 


The  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  told  in  (ienesis  in  400  words, 
rile  world's  greatest  moral  code — 
Thf-  Ten  Commau(lm('ni.s — contains 
only  297  words.  Lincoln's  immortal 
(i'  ttysburg  address  is  2()()  words  in 
h'lgth.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
|)<  udence  recpiired  only  1,321  words 
ti'  set  up  a  new  conce})t  of  freedom. 
T'le  OPA  uses  2,507  words  to  an 
n  unce  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
e;  hbage  seed. 

— Montqomerif  Independent. 


TO   GIVE  IS  TO   HAVE 

If  the  majoritv  of  those  who  daily  live  amid 
Nature's  beautv  could  be  brouffht  to  a  eon 
sciousness  of  what  even  a  brief  visit  to  a 
natural  expanse  means  to  others  whom  worldlv 
conditions  have  deprived  of  this  setting,  thire 
would  be  no  problem  of  financing  the  purchase 
of    sufficient    public    })ark   land. 

In  most  instances  natural  and  worldly  wt  altli 
go  hand  in  hand.  Even  the  prosperous  eily 
dwel'er,  able  to  maintain  a  vacation  spot  ilose 
to  Nature  or  to  afford  to  betake  himself  to  what- 
ever health  resort  he  chooses,  is  often  dt  void 
of  a[)preeiation  of  his  less  fortunate  nt  ighbor's 
lack.  Surrounded  by  every  desired  element  lit 
takes  for  granted,  he  could  be  directed  to  a 
thousand  intensely  interesting  features  therein 
by    some    creature    starved    for   this   association. 

A   walk,  a    picnic,  a  camping  trip  or  a   seit  n 
tific    e.vploration    in    the    vast    natureland    of    a 
Stat-   ])ark   refreshes  body,  mind  and  soul.      II 
only    those    most    able    to    contribute    to    make 

such  contaet  with  Nature  available  to  all.  could 
come  to  realize  its  im))ortance  in  the  ever-grow- 
ing seheme  of  uianmade  areas.  How  nnieh  less 
is  juvenile  delincpiency  or  adult  crime  •i])[  to 
germinate  in  a  group  able  to  know  and  under 
stand  the  zest  of  pure  air.  crystal  water. 
stretching  skies;  and  the  fascination  of  rock. 
tree  and  floral  clad  hill  and  dale  with  tlieir 
intriguing    wild    inhabitants. 

Eamentable,  too,  is  the  fact  that  many  be- 
(juests  of  long  unused  areas  are  made  in  wills, 
wliereas  the  gift  of  these  spots  during  a  life- 
time of  the  donors  would  bear  fruit  to  ifladden 
their   own    eyes. 

The  Pennsvlvania  Parks  Association  treasury 
is  deflicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  .'state's 
natural  scenic  locations  for  the  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment of  all  Keystone  Staters  and  their  visitors. 
Any  njcmbership  fee  or  other  monetary  sup])ort 
lent  the  Association  is  of  direct  assistance  in 
achieving   this    aim. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


ALTOONA  NEWSPAPER  CITES 
RICKEHS  GLEN 

Henry  W.  SluHiiiakcr,  president  of  the  Al- 
tdona  Tribune,  in  a  recent  one-and-a-half  col- 
umn on  Rickets  (rlen,  ^ave  tribute  collectively 
atui  individually  to  tlie  consistent  backing  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association  members 
ami  the  State  Alpine  Club  in  seeurinji^  the  State 
acquisition  of  the  Kitchen  Creek  scenic  spot — 
a  measure  crusaded  for  as  early  as  1917  and 
backed  by  each  Pennsylvania  governor  in  the 
interval. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  recalls  the  words  of  the  late 
J)r.  .1.  T.  Rothrock,  father  of  Pennsylvania 
forestry,  "The  State  ought  to  secure  Rickctts 
Glen,  it  is  the  last  word  in  Pennsylvania's 
scenic  wonders.  Go  to  see  it  sometime  and 
you  will  join  the  ranks  of  its  active  sponsors." 

liiuling  the  Glen  even  more  than  described, 
Mr.  Sh(H  niak-r  had  the  new  Pennsylvania  Al- 
pine Club  stage  a  hike  there.  This  Club  sent 
resolutions  to  the  governor  and  forestry  com 
missioner  advocating  the  (ilen's  purchase  as  a 
water  su])ply  reserve  and  camp  site. 

Major  W.  Gard  Conklin,  State  game  com- 
mission chief  of  lands,  advocated  its  purcliase 
as  a  wild  life  refuge  25  years  later,  but  it  was 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  that 
managed  to  buy  part  of  it  last  year. 

Mr.  Sboemaker  states:  "While  the  gorge 
proper  is  now  saved  to  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  post-war  world,  the  State-owned 
area  should  be  much  extended."  He  laments 
that  lumbermen  got  many  of  the  aged  hemlocks, 
and  claims  "Pennsylvania's  contribution  to  a 
wartime  timber  sui)ply  at  most  is  a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  vast  output  of  South  and  Northwest. 
It  sliould  not  be  weighed  against  the  post-war 
need  of  water  su})ply,  pure  air,  recreation,  wild 
life  and  human  comfort.  Timbering  of  State 
forests,  mostly  less  than  50  years  old,  is  like 
robbing  the  cradle.  Rickctts  Glen  conserves 
pure  water.  The  big  trees,  while  they  amaze  us 
by  their  colossal  proportions,  are  conservers  of 
rain  fall,  soil  and  climate  and  yet  they  have 
utility  value  as  a  blessing  to  us  all  in  3'ears  to 
come." 


WILDERNESS  SOCIETY  CREED 

Today's  })rogressive  view  of  n  i- 
ture  conceives  the  American  peopK 
using  and  enjoying  it  for  the  need-, 
of  everyday  living,  for  pleasurin«r. 
and  as  an  inspiration  for  hap])inrss 
and  achievement;  but  it  specially 
conceives  it  necessary  to  save  tho-.t 
})arts  of  our  slender  remaining  road- 
less areas  which  are  worth  more  for 
study,  relaxation  and  the  wilder- 
ness type  of  recreation  than  for  pie- 
nicking,  motoring  and  commercial 
activities;  also  it  believes  that  remain 
ing  primeval  areas  which  are  mus- 
eums of  creation,  often  also  remark- 
able for  scenic  grandeur  and  extraor- 
dinary natural  beauty,  should  be 
carefully  protected,  undisturbed,  for 
observation,  scientific  study  and  ap- 
])ropriate  types  only  of  enjoyment. 

Every  type  of  human  use  should 
be  assigned  its  ample  quota  of  a])- 
])ropriate  area  while  there  is  ar(  a 
still  available  for  all  uses,  and  no 
areas  should  be  seized  for  the  ir- 
rev(H'able  benefit  of  any  one  type  of 
use.  no  matter  how  ])opular  such 
use  may  be  at  the  time,  until  all  ty])t  s 
have  been  fully  and  fairly  consider* d 
for  it  with  all  the  evidence  presented. 
And  before  final  decision  is  madi . 
consideration  should  be  given  the 
fact  that  })rimitive  areas  are  easily 
destroyed;  but,  while  primitive  con- 
ditions may  develop  again  in  from 
six  hundred  to  a  thousand  years,  the 
broken  continuity  will  never  be  re- 
stored. 

The  inherent  rights  of  succeeding 
generations  to  study,  enjoy  and  u^e 
fine  examples  of  primeval  Ameriea 
is  a  responsibility  of  this  generation. 

— Robert  Sterling  Yard. 

(As  good  today  as  when  it  w  1^ 
written  in  1937  at  George  Marshall  s 
Adirondack  home.) 


HAWK  MOUNTAIN  SANCTUARY 

We  quote  from  a  news  letter  re- 
cently received  from  Mrs.  C'.  X. 
Edge,   President  of  the   Association. 

The  autumn  season  at  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary,  in  spite  of  re- 
strictions of  wartime,  can  l>e  summed 
up  as  a  successful  one.  Some  250 
people  managed  to  visit  the  Sanctu- 
ary. Many  of  these  visitors  had 
never  been  to  the  Sanctuary  before, 
and  a  number  of  them  stayed  sev- 
eral days. 

It  has  been  a  keen  pleasure  to 
me  to  keep  in  touch  with  members  of 
the  Association,  whose  many  letters 
I  have  greatly  enjoyed — especially 
the  letters  coming  from  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  I  enclose  one  from 
Et.  Peter  Dufault,  aviator,  because 
it  carries  a  s])ecial  message  to  his 
fellow  Hawk  Mountain  Association 
members. 

Ben  Goodwin,  also  an  aviator,  who 
co-operated  with  Mr.  Broun  in  his 
flight-speed  experiments  during  the 
autumn  of  19  42,  writes  in  part  as 
follows: 

"Those  months  I  spent  at  Hawk 
Mountain  last  fall  were  fruitful  in 
more  than  scientific  data.  They  gave 
me  a  *back-log'  of  inspiration  and 
strength  to  use  when  the  going  was 
rough.  *I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to 
the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my 
strength.'  I  have  needed  that 
strength  more  than  once;  and  at 
times  when  there  were  no  hills,  I 
recalled  Hawk  Mountain  in  the 
splendor  of  autumn. 

"Three  things  with  me  are  syn- 
onymous with  Hawk  Mountain — 
peace  and  quiet,  good  fellowship  and 
Irma   Broun's   apple  pie." 

A  mother  writes  of  a  visit  to  Hawk 
Mountain  when  she  and  her  husband 
were  in  great  anxiety  about  their 
son: 

"The  reason  we  went  to  Hawk 
Mountain  was  to  keep  us  from  going 
off  the  deep  end  about  this  boy  of 
ours  .  .  .  We  started  straight  for 
Hawk  Mountain  as  fast  as  we  could 


go.  I'm  glad  we  went,  for  looking  at 
the  birds  made  life  a  little  easier  to 
bear." 

I  quote  from  the  last  letter  which 
I  have  had  from  Mr.  Broun,  for  to 
Hawk  Mountain  members  there  can 
be  no  news  so  welcome  as  good  news 
from  Maurice  Broun,  now  photog- 
rapher and  historian  of  his  Bat- 
talion: 

"(ireetings  from  Island  X  in  the 
South  Pacific.  After  six  months  in 
Seebee.s,  where  one  is  supposed  to 
carry  on  one's  civilian  trade,  I'm 
virtually  on  my  own — almost  like 
Hawk  Mountain  with  its  continual 
interruptions.  The  days  flash  by;  I 
work  a  Speed  Graphic  very  hard, 
and  also  go  news-hawking  about 
Camp.  As  the  Battalion  historian,  I 
prepare  a  narrative  of  its  progress, 
activities,  etc.,  every  two  weeks. 
Taking  pictures  and  making  them 
in  this  climate,  with  no  equipment, 
has  been  a  challenge — and  an  adven- 
ture. All  the  darkroom  work  is  done 
in  my  tent  between  midnight  and 
dawn — then  I  enjoy  coolness,  dark- 
ness and  freedom  from  interrup- 
tions. 


PARK  CREATED 

The  Upper  Perkiomen  Valley 
Park  Association  in  five  years  has 
transformed  what  was  a  marsh  into 
a  picnic  and  recreational  area  with 
a  38-acre  lake  and  a  splendid  sand 
beach  for  bathers.  The  lake  has  been 
stocked  with  fish.  Pienic  tables,  stone 
outdoor  fireplaces,  shelters  and  four- 
teen individual  camp  sites  have  been 
created  along  with  many  other  facil- 
ities for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people 
of  that  section  of  Montgomery 
Countv. 


Once  given  the  opportunitif  of  be- 
coming acquainted  ivith  nature's 
handiicork  a  life  is  enriched  forever. 
Without  this  birthright  the  most  pro- 
gressive life  is  stunted. 


ORGANIZED  CAMPS  FOR  1944 
Pennsylvania's  organized  camps 
for  boys,  girls  and  adults  are  com- 
pleting plans  for  the  lOl-i  season. 
Many  of  them  are  arranging  for  ex- 
panded programs  of  activities  while 
still  others  have  been  added  to  their 
facilities,  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  advised. 

More  than  200  of  these  camps  will 
be  operated  this  year,  according  to 
information  sent  by  them  to  the  De- 
partment wliich  conducted  a  survey 
of  all  known  camps  in  the  State. 
The  Department  is  now  compiling 
a  booklet  on  the  camps  that  will 
operate  during  this  season  which 
will  be  for  free  distribution.  It  will 
contain  concise  information  regard- 
ing the  locations  of  the  camps,  the 
number  of  persons  that  can  be  ac- 
commodated, opening  and  closing 
dates,  facilities  and  other  data. 

At  the  close  of  the  1943  season 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce 
conducted  a  survey  to  determine  the 
success  of  camp  o])erations  and  how 
travel     restrictions,     labor     shortage 


and  other  problems  may  have  affected 
the  camps.  More  than  75  percent  of 
the  reporting  camps  said  their  season 
had  l)een  the  most  successful  in  years 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  attend- 
ance and  accomplishments  despite  all 
the  diffieulties  encountered. 

Practically  all  of  the  camps  are 
located  in  the  mountainous  sections 
of  the  State  and  nearly  all  of  them 
are  on  the  shores  of  lakes  or  banks 
of  streams  so  that  water  sports  figure 
largely  in  the  camp  programs  of  ac- 
tivities which  also  include  horseback 
riding,  hiking,  tennis,  baseball,  na- 
ture study,  overnight  outdoor  cami^- 
ing  and  other  sports  and  pleasures. 
For  rainy  days  there  are  always 
splendid  programs  of  indoor  enter- 
tainment including  the  study  of 
handicrafts.  This  year  many  of  the 
camps  will  expand  their  programs  of 
Victory  Gardens  which  were  so  suc- 
cessful last  year  and  in  which  tlie 
campers  not  only  learned  the  art  of 
gardening  but  contributed  their  ef- 
forts toward  providing  more  food  in 
the  emergency  of  war. 


CONFERENCE  ON  THE  GAME  COMMISSION'S  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM  AS  RELATED  TO  LONG-TERM  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, noted  for  its  progressive  con- 
servation policies,  recently  took  an- 
other forward  step  to  advance  its 
wildlife  management  program  which 
it  desires  to  co-ordinate  with  the  best 
agricultural  and  forestry  practices 
and  without  detriment  to  them.  It 
met  with  more  than  70  prominent 
representatives  of  not  less  than  25 
State  and  Federal  conservation  agen- 
cies and  civic  groups  in  Harrisburg 
on  March  8th,  the  purpose  being  to 
pool  combined  expert  knowledge  in 
an  effort  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  managing,  economically  and  ef- 
fectively, the  more  than  one  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest  and  agricultural 
lands  either  completely  or  partially 
under   the   Commission's   control. 

His  Excellency,  Governor  Edward 
Martin,   welcomed   the   group,   com- 


mended them  for  their  interest  and 
encouraged  them  to  plan  carefully. 
His  intense  personal  interest  in  the 
various  phases  of  conservation  was 
apparent,  and  he  stressed  the  need 
of  wisely  using  the  natural  resources 
we  still  have  left.  He  pointed  out 
the  futility  of  the  State  acquiring 
large  acreages  of  land  for  hunting 
and  fishing  unless  they  are  given 
proper  care.  He  emphasized  that 
proper  care  means  careful  planning. 
President  Ross  L.  LeflBer,  who 
issued  the  invitations  for  the  confer- 
ence, outlined  its  purposes,  and 
listed  some  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  Commission  for  which  he 
hoped  tihe  pool  of  skilled  knowledge 
present  could  find  answers.  He  ex- 
plained that  "any  land  management 
program  to  be  sound  must  be  planned 
so  that  the  results  will  benefit  future 
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generations  as  well  as  the  hunters  of 
today."  Continuing,  he  said  that 
this  presents  the  first  major  prob- 
lem, "Should  our  game  land  manage- 
ment program  be  based  on:  (1)  its 
economic  value  to  the  people  of  the 
State  as  a  whole,  (2)  its  value  to 
those  chiefly  interested  in  wildlife, 
(3)  or  both?" 

A  few  of  the  other  problems  men- 
tioned bv  Mr.  LeflBer,  condensed  here 
for  lack  of  space,  were: 

1.  In  forest  territory,  will  clear 
cutting  or  selective  cutting  oper- 
ations produce  the  most  game 
food  and  cover  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
impoverish  the  soil  or  cause 
erosion  ? 

2.  What  is  the  present  carrying 
capacity  of  our  game  range,  and 
to  what  extent  can  it  be  im- 
proved to  increase  the  wildlife 
population  } 

3.  To  what  extent  should  the 
Commission  conduct  a  farming 
program  on  marginal  lands 
which  it  has  purchased  to  main- 
tain suitable  conditions  for 
farm-game  species? 


4.  Should  the  Co-operative  Farm- 
Game  Program  be  revised  and 
expanded;  or  should  the  Com- 
mission purchase  more  aban- 
doned  farms  ? 

5.  How  can  research  be  adapted 
to  game  land  management;  and 
should  more  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  funds  be 
used  for  this  purpose? 

6.  To  what  extent  can  forestry 
and  wildlife  management  be 
combined  or  integrated  to  better 
advantage  on  all  public  lands? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Leffler  told  the 
conferees  that  they  would  appreciate 
many  of  the  problems  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission alone;  that  the  general  prob- 
lems were  of  as  much  interest  to 
them  as  to  the  Commission;  that 
some  of  them  were  specialized  prob- 
lems which  fall  into  specialized 
fields  of  agriculture  and  forestry; 
and  that  he  hoped  those  concerned 
would  help  formulate  a  program  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  this  State. 


Walter  A.  Gresh,  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  ex- 
plained how  such  game  species  as 
wild  turkeys,  woodcock,  quail  and 
ringnecked  pheasants  had  increased  • 
on  certain  areas  in  other  States 
through  the  adoption  of  sound  pro- 
tective and  management  practices. 

Dr.  Howard  L.  Shirley,  Director 
of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Philadelphia, 
pointed  out  that  management  of  spe- 
cific areas  for  game  refugees  and 
public  hunting  grounds  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Commission's  suc- 
cess. He  said  Pennsylvania  has  be- 
tween IV2  ^"d  2I/2  million  acres  of 
low  quality  forest  and  brush  land 
and  submarginal  farm  land  which  in- 
dividuals can  ill  afford  to  own,  and 
that  game  is  the  first  crop  such  land 
can  produce.  He  implied  that  much 
of  that  type  of  land  should  be  ac- 
tpiired  by  the  Commonwealth,  but 
said  ownership  carries  with  it  an  ob- 
ligation to  manage  the  land  to  the 
best  overall   interests  of  the   public. 

He  then  called  attention  to  the 
possibility  that  some  of  the  land  ac- 
quired by  the  Commission  may  be 
more  valuable  for  other  than  strictly 
wildlife  purposes.  Some  may  be 
more  valuable  for  other  recreation 
than  hunting  and  fishing;  some  for 
summer  homes ;  some  for  growing 
valuable  timber.  Dr.  Shirley  believes 
tliat  to  meet  these  uses,  without  sac- 
rificing the  primary  objective — game 
})roduction — is  both  a  challenge  and 
an  o))j)(>rtunity.  After  mentioning  a 
number  of  ways  by  which  his  organ- 
ization could  help  in  finding  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  problems.  Dr. 
Shirley  said  lie  would  be  happy  to 
co-operate  to  the  extent  the  Station's 
resources  permit. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  State  Planning  Board,  dis- 
cussed the  Game  Commission's  land 
))rogram  in  its  relation  to  future 
State  planning.  He  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  early  policy  of 
acquiring  large  tracts  of  low-cost 
lands   for  wildlife  purposes,  as  well 


as  with  the  more  recent  partial  shift 
to  smaller  acreages  of  slightly  higher 
priced  land  and  the  leasing  of  hunt- 
ing rights  on  farms  near  metropoli- 
tan areas.  He  stressed  the  need  for 
adequate  recreational  opportunities^ 
and  said  there  could  be  no  .doubt  as 
to  the  value  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion's program  in  this  respect. 

He  mentioned  certain  improper 
uses  of  land,  such  as  permitting 
cultivation  of  remote  submarginal 
farms,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
farmer  himself  and  also  to  "clear 
cutting"  of  woodland  tracts,  often 
before  the  timber  is  mature.  He 
said  there  were  three  ])ossible  solu- 
tions to  the  many  abuses  of  privately 
owned  lands,  i.e.,  education,  regula- 
tion and  public  ownersliip,  but  that 
we  are  not  doing  a  very  good  job  in 
conservation  education  and  that  edu- 
cation alone  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Continuing,  he  said  regulation  of 
the  use  of  privately  owned  non- 
urban  land  is  possible  through  our 
County  Zoning  Enabling  Act,  which 
j)ermits  counties  to  set  up  parts  of 
their  areas  as  Forestry  Districts  or 
Recreational  Districts  in  which  new 
year-round  habitation  would  be  for- 
bidden. 

He  estimates  there  are  approxi- 
mately 6,560,000  acres  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which  might  be  termed  "prob- 
lem area,"  of  which  about  3  million 
acres  are  now  in  public  ownership, 
and  believes  the  remaining  .S^/o  mil- 
lion acres  should  be  acquired  by  pub- 
lic agencies. 

Hon.  Miles  Horst,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  said 
Pennsylvania  farmers  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life, and  cautioned  the  Game  Com- 
mission against  acquiring  land  which 
might  be  used  for  the  production  of 
food.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  mucli 
now  idle  cleared  land  will  sooner  or 
later  be  needed  for  agriculture  or 
grazing. 

Mr.  Horst  said  his  father  always 
insisted  farm  fences  be  kept  clean  of 


brush,  weeds  and  vines,  and  that 
trees  should  be  removed  because 
they  interfered  with  his  binder. 
"Maybe  we  were  standing  in  our 
own  light,"  he  said,  "in  forgetting 
tlie  relationship  of  bird  life  to  the 
success  of  agriculture." 

Attorney  General  James  H.  Duff, 
an  exponent  of  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources,  spoke  feel- 
ingly on  the  need  of  protecting  for- 
ests to  safeguard  water  supplies,  as 
well  as  to  provide  homes  for  wild- 
life. He  suggested  building  small 
dams  in  streams  in  conjunction  with 
reforestation  and  game  programs. 

The  conference  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  J.  Q.  Creveling, 
Esq.,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
B.  McCaleb,  of  Harrisburg,  former 
members  of  the  Game  Commission 
and  now  past  80  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Creveling  and  Mr.  McCaleb  have 
given  a  great  amount  of  time  and 
energy,  during  their  long  and  bene- 
ficial lives,  to  conservation  and  in 
behalf  of  out-door  recreationists  and 
sportsmen.  They  can  always  be  re- 
lied upon)  to  give  sound  advice  in  a 
sympathetic  and  fatherly  way.  Mr. 
Creveling  spoke  briefly  and  asked 
for  effective  planning  to  conserve 
and  increase  our  wildlife  resources, 
and  advocated  continuation  of  the 
Commission's     land     purchase     pro- 


gram. 


Two  other  interested  notables  at 
the  conference  were  Dr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Mr. 
Ellwood  B.  Chapman,  President  of 
t]ie  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association. 
Mr.  Chapman  called  attention  to  the 
noted  Haycock  Mountain  in  Bucks 
County  which  he  and  other  public 
])arks  exponents  had  hoped  would 
be  acquired  for  park  purposes,  but 
which  is  being  purchased  by  the 
Game  Commission.  He  expressed 
his  appreciation  for  the  co-operation 
received  from  the  Commission  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  and  the  help- 
ful attitude  shown  with  respect  to 
Havcock  Mountain. 


Many  other  prominent  persons  at- 
tended the  conference,  some  of  whom 
contributed  to  its  success  by  making 
valuable  comments. 

The  extent  of  the  problems  facing 
the  Commission  becomes  more  ap- 
parent by  referring  to  the  following 
statement  of  acreages  in  the  various 
classifications  of  land  owned  by  the 
Commission  or  under  its  nominal 
control  through  leases  of  the  hunt- 
ing rights: 

Acreage 
State  Game  Lands.  Chiefly 
forest.  Purchased  by  the 
Commission  from  money 
supplied  by  hunters.  There 
are  183  unit  blocks  distrib- 
uted through  62  of  the  67 

counties 742,362 

State  Game  Farms.  Pur- 
chased by  the  Commission 
for  the  propagation  of 
ringnecked  pheasants,  bob 
white   quail,  etc.      Four  in 

number     2,314 

Primary  Refuges  on  State 
Forests.   86  in  number.   All 

in  forest  territory  59,507 

Auxiliary  Refuge  Projects. 
Privately  owned  land, 
chiefly  forest,  for  which  the 
Commission  leases  only  the 
hunting  rights.  53  in  num- 
ber          45,58a 

Co-operative  Farm  -  Game 
Projects.  Privately  owned 
farms  in  27  counties,  for 
which  only  the  hunting 
rights  are  leased.  73  proj- 
ects, comprising  1907  farms  163,729 
Game  Propagation  Areas. 
Chiefly  forest.  Hunting 
rights  leased  from  private 
owners.    94  in  number  27,981 

Archery  Hunting  Preserves. 
Two  on  forest  land.  One 
is  located  on  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest;  the  other 

on  State  Game  Lands 1,985 

Dog  Training  Preserves. 
Comprises  both  forest  and 
agricultural  lands.  Two  are 
located     on      State     Game 


Lands,  one  on  States  For- 
est and  two  on  private  lands         2,668 

Grand  Total    1,036,126 

Deduction    to    prevent   du- 


plication of  acreage  of 
State  Game  Lands  in 
Special  Preserves  


2,130 


Xet  Total  1,033,996 


MARYLAND   REGULATES  TIMBER  CUHING  ON   PRIVATE  LAND 


By   W.   E.   Montgomery, 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  recently 
(nacted  law,  a  State-wide  commis- 
sion is  established  which  is  author- 
ized to  promulgiate  broad  principles 
to  govern  the  cutting  of  timiber  upon 
privately-owned  lands.  Local  dis- 
tricts are  then  designated  consisting 
of  a  county  or  two,  and  in  each  of 
thesf  districts  a  local  board  is  ap- 
pointed comprising  )K;rsons  familiar 
with,  and  interested  in  lumbering, 
wood-using  and  foreS'try  activities. 
This  commission  formulates  rules  and 
regulations  (coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  broader  principles  outlined  by 
the  State  commission)  applicable  to 
that  particular  vicinity.  When  such 
rules  and  regulations  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  commission,  they 
then  have  the  full  force  and  effect 
of  the  law.  The  beauty  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  fact 


Dept.    of   Forests    and    Waters 

that  the  regulations  are  made  and 
enforced  locally,  and  not  directly  by 
the  State  commission.  The  system 
has  been  in  operation  only  a  very 
short  time,  and  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  its  value  accurately.  From  all 
accounts,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
much  less  protest  against  it  than 
might  be  expected.  I  rather  imagine 
that  the  success  which  has  attended 
this  experiment  thus  far  is  due,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  the  underly- 
ing belief  that  if  local  regulation 
does  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  sit- 
uation, national  regulation  is  in- 
evitable. That  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  potent  argument  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  it 
doubtlessly  will  be  equally  effective 
in  securing  compliance  to  the  regula- 
tions which  are  established  from  time 
to  time. 


ALL  OUTDOORS 


The  world  can  hold  no  greater  space 

Than  "All  Outdoors"; 

We  cannot  find  a  better  place 

Than  all  outdoors. 

The  winding  brook,  the  rocks  and 
trees, 

The  azure  sky  and  the  melodies 

Of  birds  and  crickets  and  bumble- 
bees 

Are  all  outdoors. 

The  pictures  we  try  to  imitate 

Are  all  outdoors; 

The  changeless  laws  that  educate 

Are  all  outdoors. 

We  cannot  color  the  butterfly, 

\or  add  a  shade  to  the  evening  sky. 

And  the  autumn  tints  that  our  skill 

defy 
Are  all   outdoors. 

On   Nature's   works   we  can  depend 
In  all  outdoors; 

We  never  want  for  a  trusty  friend 
In   all   outdoors. 


The   feathered  minstrels   of  the   air, 
T'ic  woodland  flowers  everywhere, 
They  steal   the   heart   from  a   world 

of  care 
In  all  outdoors. 

There  is  no  place  for  sighs  and  tears 

In  all  outdoors ; 

But  Life's  elixir  for  all  our  years 

Is  in  all  outdoors — 

The  soul's   uplift,   which   bends   the 

knees 
In  worship  of  countless  deities  ! — 
The  book  of  a  thousand  mysteries 
Is  all  outdoors. 

The  luring  call  of  field  and  stream 

Is  all  outdoors ; 

The  chance  to  find  things  what  they 

seem 
Is  all  outdoors. 

Our  early  loves  are  never  lost. 
Our  deepest  joys  are  without  cost. 
Our  heart's  ambitions  never  crossed, 
In  all  outdoors. 


I  trust  my  future  life  may  be 

In  all  outdoors, 

Each  moment  steeped  in  ecstasy 

In  all  outdoors. 

The  seeds  of  baseness  cannot  start 


When  love  of  Nature  fills  the  heart. 
We  live  and  act  the  better  part 
In  all  outdoors. 

— C.  Edwin  Smith. 
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Lands,  one  on   States    For- 

t  st  and  two  on  private  lands         2,()68 

Grand  Total    1,036,126 

Deduction    to    yirevent    du- 


plieation  of  acreage  of 
State  (iame  Lands  in 
Special  Preserves   


2,1.{() 


Set  Total  1,033,996 


MARYLAND   REGULATES  TIMBER  CUHING  ON   PRIVATE  LAND 


Bv     W.      R.     MoNTOOMKUV, 

L'nder  the  ])rovisions  of  a  recently 
t  iiaeted  law,  a  State-wide  commis- 
sion is  established  which  is  author- 
ized to  promulgate  broad  principles 
to  govern  the  cuttinji^  of  timber  upon 
})rivately-owued  lands.  Local  dis- 
tricts are  then  designated  consisting 
of  a  county  or  two,  and  in  each  of 
tiiese  districts  a  local  board  is  a])- 
pointed  coin})rising  })ersons  familiar 
with,  and  interested  in  lumbering, 
wood-using  and  forestry  activ^ities. 
This  eoiiiinission  formulates  rules  and 
regulations  (coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  broader  |)rinciples  outlined  by 
the  State  commission)  applicable  to 
that  })artieular  vicinity.  When  such 
rules  and  regulations  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  commission,  they 
then  have  the  full  force  and  eflfect 
of  the  law.  The  beauty  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  seems  to  me.  lies  in  the   fact 
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that  the  regulations  are  made  and 
enforced  locally,  and  not  directly  by 
the  State  commission.  The  system 
has  been  in  operation  only  a  verv 
short  time,  and  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  its  value  accurately.  From  all 
accounts,  however,  there  seems  to  bt' 
much  less  j)rotest  against  it  than 
might  be  expected.  I  rather  imagine 
that  the  success  which  has  attended 
this  experiment  thus  far  is  due,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  the  underly- 
ing belief  that  if  local  regulation 
does  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  sit- 
uation, national  regulation  is  in- 
evitable. That  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  potent  argument  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  it 
doubtlessly  will  be  equally  effective 
in  securing  compliance  to  the  regula- 
tions which  are  established  from  time 
to  time. 


ALL  OUTDOORS 


The  world  can  hold  no  greater  space 

Than  "All  Outdoors"; 

We  cannot  find  a  bett«'r  place 

Than  all  outdoors. 

The  winding  brook,  the  rocks  and 
trees. 

The  azure  sky  and  the  melodies 

Of  birds  and  crickets  and  bumble- 
bees 

Are  all  outdoors. 

Tiie  pictures  we  try  to  imitate 

Are  all  outdoors; 

The  changeless  laws  that  educate 

Are  all  outdoors. 

We  cannot  color  the  butterfly, 

\or  add  a  shade  to  the  evening  sky. 

And  the  autumn   tints  that  our  skill 

defy 
Are  all   outdoors. 

On    Nature's   works    we    can   depend 
In  all  outdoors; 

We  never  want  for  a  trusty  friend 
In   all    outdoors. 


The    feathered   minstrels   of  the   air. 
The  woodland  flowers  everywhere. 
They   steal    tlie   lieart   from   a    world 

of  care 
In  all  outdoors. 

There  is  no  |)lace  for  sighs  and  tears 

In  all   outdoors; 

But  Life's  elixir  for  all  our  years 

Is  in  all  outdoors — 

The    soul's    uplift,    which    bends    the 

knees 
In  worship  of  countless  deities  I — - 
The  book  of  a  thousand  mysteries 
Is  all  outdoors. 

The  luring  call  of  field  and  stream 

Is  all  outdoors; 

The  chance  to  find  things  what  they 

seem 
Is  all  outdoors. 

Our  early  loves  are  never  lost. 
Our  deepest  joys  are  without  cost. 
Our  heart's  ambitions  never  crossed, 
In  all  outdoors. 


I  trust  my  future  life  may  be 

In  all  outdoors, 

Each   moment  steeped  in  ecstasy 

In  all   outdoors. 

The  seeds  of  baseness  cannot  start 


When  love  of  Xature  fills  the  heart. 
We  live  and  act  the  better  })art 
In  all  outdoors. 

— C.  Ed  WIN'  Smith. 
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BEYOND   HORIZONS! 


Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  in  the  wealth  of  its  State  Forests  and 
State  Forest  Parks.  Here  her  people  can  get  away  from  every- 
day activities  to  rest  and  relax  in  nature's  wonderland.  There 
are  trails  for  hiking,  there  are  streams  and  swimming  pools, 
cabins  and  tent  camping  sites.  Nature's  book  is  open,  and  dis- 
tant views   lend  enchantment. 

■  I.- 

Here,  too,  adventure  calls  to  youth  and  far  horizons  beckon 
to  dreams  of  the  future  and  that  better  world  their  brothers  are 
fighting  for.  There  is  no  finer  body-builder  and  mind-builder 
than  that  provided  by  contact  with  the  great  outdoors. 
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PICKNICKING   AT  SIX  PENNY  Courtesy  of  Emtl  C.  Henrtch 

HOPEWELL  VILLAGE  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 
NEAR  BIRDSBORO.  PA. 
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President — Ellwood  B.   Chapman.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 
Vice-President — Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrijujuru,  Fa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Herman    Cope,   Media,    Pa. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  J.  F,  BoGARDUs,  Swarthmore 
Paul  R.   Eyerly,   Bloomsburg 
Ralph  E.  Griswold,  Pittsburgh 
Thomas  M.   Hartman,   Newcastle 
Mrs.  J.   Edgar   Hires,  Strafford 
Daniel   K.  Hoch,  Reading 
Joseph   F.  Ingham,  Selinsgrovb 
Col.  Robert  W.  McKnight,  Sewickley 
John  M.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh 


Wm.  J.  Serrill,  Haverford 

Col.   Henry   W.  Shoemaker,   McElhattan 

Col.   Ernest  G.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barrb 

J,   Maxwell   Smith,   Merion 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stadden,  Bartonsvillb 

Markley    Stevenson,     Haverford 

G.  Albert  Stewart,   Clearfield 

Miss  Frances   A.   Wister,    Philadelphia 

Edward  Woolman,   Haverford 


ORGANIZED   OCTOBER.    1930 


ANNUAL   MEMBERSHIP 
CLUB  MEMBERSHIP 
CONTRIBUTING 
SUSTAINING 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 


33.00  \ 

$10.00  f   PAYABLE 

?10.00  t  ANNUALLY 

$25.00  J 

-       ?  100.00 


25c  of  Fee  for  subscription  to  "Pennsylvania  Park  News" 

Any  resident  of  the   State  of   Pennsylvania  shall   be  eligible   for  membership  in  the   Association   upon   application   io 
writing  to  the  Secretary   and  payment  of   the  stipulated  dues. 


"PENNSYLVANIA   PARK   NEWS" 
Published  monthly  by  the   Pennsylvania   Parks   Association,    35    N.   6th   St.,    Philadelphia    6,    Pa. 


PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE 


Herman   Cope,   Chairman 

H.  S.  Shimwell 

Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland 


Wm.  J.  Serrill 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker 

J.   Herbert  Walker 


CONSERVATION  COMMITTEE 
Chairman — Mrs.    Norah   A.   Stadden,   Bartonsville,   Pa. 

PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

Chairman — Markley  Stevenson,  Haverford 

» 

Address  all   correspondence   to 

3  5  N.  6th  St..  Phila.   6,  Pa.  Phone,  Lombard  7441. 

To  insure  prompt  delivery  of  mail  use  postal  unit  numbers. 

U.  S.  P.  O.  Department 
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STATE  PARK  AND  RECREATIONAL 
AREAS 

Because  of  repeated  requests  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  location  of  our 
parks  and  recreational  areas  we  are 
enclosinsr  in  this  issue  a  loose-leaf 
sheet  which  can  be  carried  easily 
in  the  car  pockets  when  once  more 
our  automobiles  are  available  for 
pleasure  driving. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  need  ex- 
tra copies  please  write  us  at  once. 
Large  lots  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
charge  for  at  cost  inasmuch  as  many 
of  our  financial  backers  have  been 
called  from  works  to  rewards  and 
in  these  war  days  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  get  new  members.  Won't 
some  of  you  please  help  us  along 
this  line.'' 


NOMENCLATURE  OF  STATE 

FOREST  RECREATIONAL 

AREAS 

By  R.  C.  WiBLE 

In  the  Service  Letter 

The   history   and   development   of 
States    recreational    areas    has    been 
mainly   an   outgrowth    of   immediate 
needs!   The   early  interest  shown   in 
certain     natural    beauty    spots     has 
brought  about  a  gradual  development 
and   the   installation   of   certain   rec- 
reational improvements.  Long  before 
the  Department  of  Forestry  (former 
name  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and   Waters)    purchased   woodlands, 
it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  certain 
spots  or  areas  were  used  for  family 
outings,    picnics    and    enjoyment    of 
the    natural    wooded    surroundings. 
Springs   along   paths   or   roads   with 
the    accompanying    tree    growth    or 
topographic    setting    were    probably 
the  nucleus  of  many  of  our  present- 
day  picnic  grounds  and  larger  park 
areas.    It    is    also   noted   that   many 
of  our   present-day   park   areas    are 
built  around  such  natural  features  as 
scenic   views    or   points,   spectacular 
waterfalls,  groves  or  unusual  timber 
growth,  etc. 


In  the  early  years,  foresters  and 
rangers  more  or  less  encouraged  this 
interest     in     forest     recreation     by 
cleaning  and  improving  springs  and 
opening   up   certain    small    areas    to 
provide    for   picnicking   or   camping. 
Later  a  table  or  bench  was  added  as 
the  public  interest  was  shown.  Usual- 
ly, such  construction  work  and  main- 
tenance was   the   outcome   of   public 
interest     and     request    rather     than 
planned  recreational  use.    This  was 
entirely  a  natural  condition  because 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  our  forest- 
ers  were   conservation  plans   calling 
for    timber    protection,    production, 
and  utilization  as  well  as  water  con- 
servation.    Many    foresters    realized 
the  need  and  value  of  a  forest  recrea- 
tion   program  —   a   program   which 
would   bring   a   broad    and    multiple 
use   of  the  forest  to  the  citizens  of 
the   State.    Many   foresters   realized 
also     the     important    value    of^   the 
"Forest     Recreation    Approach"    in 
gaining    friends    and    confidence    in 
our  forestry  program.  Those  citizens 
who    became     acquainted    with     the 
woods  and  parks  of  the  State  would 
certainly  have  a  better  understand- 
ing and   sympathy   for   conservation 
work.    This  "Forest  Recreation  Ap- 
proach"    and    its     close     connection 
with   forest  conservation  should  cer- 
tainly be  zealously  guarded  by  those 
who '  administer    the    State    forests. 
Should    we    lose     this     recreational 
phase   of   our   conservation   work,    it 
is   thought  by   many   that   our   pro- 
gram will  be  greatly  impeded. 

Not  all  the  parks  and  recreation 
areas  had  their  origin  in  an  ac- 
tive use  program  as  exemplified 
by  small  picnic  or  camp  grounds. 
Many  areas,  because  of  their  historic 
significance,  geological  or  geographic 
origin,  formed  a  definite  part  of  our 
recreational  program.  The  present 
classification  according  to  functional 
use  is:  Historical  Parks,  Recreation 
Areas,  Picnic  Areas,  Natural  Monu- 
ments. 


TIGHT  BINDING  TEXT  CUT  OFF 


Historical  Parks  have  arisen 
through  creation  by  an  Act  of  As- 
sembly. Such  areas  as  Conrad 
Weiser  Park,  Fort  Necessity,  Buck- 
tail  State  Park,  exemplify  historical 
parks.  They  are  administered  either 
by  an  independent  commission  or 
through  the  Department  by  an  ad- 
visory commission. 

Recreation  Areas  are  so  designated 
because  they  possess  certain  scenic 
distinction  which  lends  itself  well  to 
recreational  development  for  active 
use.  (Examples  are  Caledonia, 
Cook  Forest,  Greenwood  Furnace, 
etc.)  Generally  speaking,  specific 
names  attached  to  areas  under  this 
class  are  "State  Parks"  or  "Recrea- 
tion Areas."  These  areas  are  large 
and  offer  various  types  of  outdoor 
recreation. 

Picnic  Areas  under  the  present 
system  include  areas  of  one  or  more 
recreational  uses,  but  are  usually 
smaller  in  size  than  areas  classified 
as  recreation  areas. 

Natural  Monuments  on  State 
Forest  land  were  set  aside  because  of 
historic  association  or  botanical  or 
geological  distinction.  Notable  in 
this  class  are  Alan  Secgar,  Bear 
Meadows,  Mt.  Riansares,  etc. 

Many  changes  during  the  past  ten 
years  have  worked  to  complicate  the 
nomenclature  of  these  areas.  As  is 
well  known,  numerous  picnic  and 
wayside  spots  sprang  up  during  the 
CCC  program.  Problems  of  springs 
drying  up,  continuous  water  supply, 
flood  and  erosion  damage,  as  well 
as  future  plans  for  finances  and. 
maintenance  were  not  too  seriously 
considered  in  a  number  of  cases.  As 
a  result,  we  are  apt  now  to  be  con- 
fronted in  some  cases  with  a  condi- 
tion of  shabby  and  seedy  appearing 
areas.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
once  we  build  a  picnic  table,  fire- 
place, or  tack  up  a  sign,  we  are  im- 
mediately under  an  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  the  public.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  to  consider  well 


the  establishment  of  these  areas, 
their  need  and  type  of  equipment  to 
be  provided.  The  possibility  of  too 
many  small  areas  in  comparison  with 
the  provision  for  maintenance  should 
be  always  under  consideration.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  many  original 
picnic  areas  and  public  camps  were 
developed  and  extended  in  area.  We 
have  cases  where  picnic  grounds 
have  grown  from  a  few  tables  and 
fireplaces  to  a  large  area  covering 
several  thousand  acres.  We  have 
also  areas  which  had  their  original 
origin  d*uring  the  CCC  activities. 
Then,  too,  scenic  points,  vistas,  in 
many  portions  of  the  State  have  been 
made  available  in  connection  with 
recreation  areas  or  independently. 
Another  complicating  change  is  the 
Federally  owned  and  developed 
areas.  Areas  such  as  Hickory  Run, 
French  Creek,  etc.,  were  developed 
by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  CCC  program. 

In  order  to  more  or  less  standard- 
ize classification  names  for  all  types 
of  recreation  areas,  it  is  required  that 
a  more  than  general  knowledge  of 
the  areas  be  ascertained.  Such  infor- 
mation as  location,  facilities,  size, 
present  and  future  need  for  continua- 
tion and  development,  are  important 
data.  Because  of  the  increase  in  size 
and  number  and  t^'pes  of  recreation 
areas,  a  definite  system  of  classifica- 
tion is  justified.  There  are  specific 
instances  where  changes  in  names  of 
areas  are  quite  obvious  while  others 
must  be  studied  to  determine  their 
rightful  class.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  give  a  specific  and  hard  and 
fast  formula  for  classifying  every 
recreation  area  under  this  Depart- 
ment, but  rather,  to  indicate  in  terms 
of  a  kc}'  by  which  each  area  may  be 
examined,  judged  and  then  placed  in 
its  rightful  realm.  An  appraisal  of 
the  areas  operated  by  this  Depart- 
ment brings  out  the  fact  that  our 
recreation  areas  should  naturally  fall 
into  three  classes. 


Class  1 — Primitive  embraces 
areas  characterized  by  primitive  con- 
ditions of  transportation,  vegetation 
or  fauna,  or  any  combination. 

(a)  Vistas — Primitive  areas  along 
or  near  roads  or  trails  where  a  view 
of  surrounding  scenery  is  obtained. 

(b)  Overlooks — A  vantage  point 
looking  over  spectacular  valleys, 
mountains,  etc.,  revealing  unusual 
scenery. 

(c)  Parkways — A  strip  of  public 
land  devoted  to  recreation  which  fea- 
tures a  vehicle  road  through  its 
length.  No  commercial  development 
permitted. 

(d)  Virgin  Timber  Areas — Wood- 
ed areas  containing  some  virgin  tim- 
ber. No  disturbance  of  natural  vege- 
tative balance  is   permitted. 

(e)  Wilderness  Areas — Areas  con- 
taining lakes,  streams,  timber,  or  any 
combination.    No   roads   permitted. 

Class  2 — Developed  embraces  es- 
pecially equipped  forest  areas  with 
varying  accommodations  for  concen- 
trated human  use. 

(a)  Picnic  Areas — Mainly  smaller 
areas  in  the  State  Forest  for  day 
use.  The  principal  use  being  pick- 
nicking.  Overnight  camping  is  per- 
mitted at  some  locations.  (Example: 
Dry  Run  Picnic  Area.) 

(b)  State  Forest  Parks — Larger 
areas  developed  in  the  State  Forests 
ofTering  various  forms  of  active  rec- 
reation, including  picnicking,  bath- 
ing, tenting,  archery,  winter  sports, 
etc.  (Example:  Caledonia  State 
Forest  Park.) 

(c)  Parks  (other) — Larger  areas 
under  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  but  not 
on  State  Forest  land.  These  areas 
are  usually  acquired  through  gift  or 
Act  of  Legislature  and  are  developed 
along  the  same  lines  as  State  Forest 
Parks.       (Example:      Cook     Forest 

Park.) 

(d)  State  Recreation  Areas  — 
Forest  areas  originally  developed  for 
recreation  by  the  U.  S.  Park  Service. 
These    areas    provide    a    variety    of 


outdoor  recreation  under  a  super- 
vised program.  (Example:  French 
Creek   State   Recreation  Area.) 

This  class  should  include  most 
recreation  areas  operated  by  this 
Department.  It  is  immediately  seen 
that  many  parks  under  this  class  also 
retain  qualifications  for  both  the 
Primitive  Class  and  the  Scientific 
Class  which  follows.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  determining  fac- 
tor as  to  the  classification  should 
depend  upon  its  greatest  use  and 
attraction  to  the  public. 

Class  3 — Scientific  embraces  areas 
which  contain  some  special  histor- 
ical, geological,  botanical  or  archaeo- 
logical value. 

(a)  Historical  Sites  —  (called 
State  Parks)  Areas  not  on  State 
Forest  land  which  are  operated  by 
special  commissions  or  through  the 
Department  by  advisory  commis- 
sions. These  areas  may  vary  in  size 
from  a  few  acres  to  several  thousand. 
(Example:  Valley  Forge  State 
Park.) 

(b)  Historical  Sites  —  (called 
State  Forest  Monuments)  Areas  on 
State  Forest  land  which  have  inter- 
esting historical  associations  set 
aside  by  the  State  Forest  Commis- 
sion. These  areas  may  or  may  not 
be  developed  for  active  recreational 
use.  (Example:  James  Buchanan 
State  Forest  Monument.) 

(c)  Geological  Sites — (called  State 
Forest  Monuments)  Areas  on  State 
Forest  land  having  special  interest 
pertaining  to  rock  structure  or  early 
archaeological  history.  These  areas 
must  be  set  aside  by  action  of  the 
State  Forest  Commission.  (Example: 
McConnell  Narrows  State  Forest 
Monument.) 

(d)  Botanical  Sites — (called  State 
Forest  Monuments)  Areas  on  State 
Forest  land  containing  special  botan- 
ical values  set  aside  by  the  State 
Forest  Commission.  (Example:  Bear 
Meadows   State   Forest  Monument.) 

Areas  predominantly  of  unusual 
scientific    nature    should    fall    into 
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Class  3.  If  the  liistorical  or  ^eolo^- 
ical  importance  overshadows  the  im- 
portance of  an  attached  picnic  area 
or  camp  grounds,  it  should  logically 
fall  into  this  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  historical  monuments 
have  later  developed  into  larore  rec- 
reational areas,  a  change  such  as 
Alan  Seegar  State  Forest  Monument 
and  Park  may  be  desirable. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  classifica- 
tion key  is  by  no  means  perfect  or 
complete;  it  merely  is  an  attempt  to 
realign  all  sorts  of  recreational  de- 
velopments under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Department.  It  will  be  found 
that  certain  areas  have  qualifications 
to  fit  in  several  classes  in  the  key. 
No  doubt  this  situation  can  be  cor- 
rected in  an  adjustment  in  the  key 
by    more   distinct   definitions    of   the 


areas  in  question.  The  important 
thing  is  to  establish  a  practical  ter- 
minology that  is  relatively  simple 
and  easily  understood.  If  areas  are 
subsequently  developed  and  outgrow 
their  present  classification,  they  can 
be  changed  to  suit  the  case.  This  is 
exemplified  by  a  picnic  area  receiv- 
ing extensive  developments  by  add- 
ing a  swimming  pool,  tenting  area 
and  cabins.  No  doubt  this  area  now 
should  deserve  the  classification  of 
a  State  Forest  park. 

In  order  that  a  sound  plan  classi- 
fication can  be  used,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  more  study  be  given  this 
subject.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  go 
further  into  this  matter  and  find  a 
suitable  system  for  classifying  our 
recreational  areas. 


CAMPING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Department  of  Commerce 


One  hundred  and  two  state  parks 
in  Pennsylvania  are  open  for  the 
season,  many  of  them  containing 
cabins  that  may  be  rented.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  state   forest  land 


in  which  tent  camping  is  permitted 
and  where  people  may  find  enjoy- 
ment in  the  healthful  activities  of  the 
outdoors. 

Altogether  there  are  102  state 
parks  or  reservations  although  in 
only  13  of  them  are  cabins  available^ 


the  total  number  of  cabins  being  176. 
These  may  be  rented  through  appli- 
cation to  the  State  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  or  through  the  district 
forester  in  the  area  in  which  the  in- 
quirer desires  to  spend  a  vacation. 
Rental  fees  are  nominal.  Cabins  are 
equipped  with  furniture,  beds,  mat- 
tresses, mattress  covers,  pillows, 
stoves  for  cooking,  lights  and  open 
fireplaces.  Wood  for  the  fireplaces, 
stacked  nearby,  is  available  for  the 
fireplaces. 

Facilities  in  the  forest  parks  vary 
with  the  location.  Swimming,  boat- 
ing,  fishing,  hiking,  nature  study  are 
available  for  those  who  enjoy  the 
outdoors. 


Despite  travel  restrictions  last 
year  thousands  of  persons  enjoyed 
the  state  parks  and  "camped"  in  the 
cabins.  This  year  the  number  of 
requests  for  information  regarding 
the  parks  and  their  facilities  received 
by  both  the  State  Department  of 
Forests  and  Water:,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce  indicates 
that  an  even  larger  number  of  per- 
sons want  to  enjoy  them  this  year, 
to  rest  and  relax  from  arduous  war 
duties. 

These  forest  parks  for  the  most 
part  are  located  in  the  densely 
forested  areas  of  the  state,  many  of 
them  on  lakes  of  considerable  pro- 
portion that  have  been  either  con- 
structed or  are  natural  lakes. 


G.  ALBERT  STEWART  OUR 
NEW  DIRECTOR 

As  former  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  he 
prevented  the  abolishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Parks. 

He  demonstrated  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  recreation  all  through  his 
term,  which  culminated  in  a  large 
increase  in  the  areas  of  many  exist- 
ing parks. 

He  is  a  publisher,  well  known  and 
well  regarded  in  his  profession,  and 
as  President  of  the  Associated  Press 
can  aid  us  materially  in  broadcasting 
our  plans. 

He  is  located  in  Clearfield,  a  dis- 
trict in  which  we  have  no  represen- 
tation. 

He  is  comparatively  young  and  is 
forceful  and  energetic. 

He  is  well  acquainted  in  the  State 
Capitol. 


G.  ALBERT  STEWART 
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FISHING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania's  bass  season,  which 
opened  July  1  and  extends  until  the 
end  of  November,  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  years.  Reports  in- 
dicate a  larger  number  of  persons 
are  coming  from  outside  the  state  to 
enjoy  this  sport.  And,  in  addition, 
many  men  in  the  service  have  ar- 
ranged to  go  fishing  in  Pennsylvania's 
lakes  and  streams  when  they  are  on 
furlough. 

More  than  600,000  big  bass  were 
placed  in  the  streams  for  the  sea- 
son, according  to  Charles  A.  French, 
Fish  Commissioner,  who  says  there 
will  be  plenty  of  fish  available  for 
the  anglers. 

Pointing  out  that  conditions  in 
the  streams  since  last  year  were  con- 
ducive to  the  natural  propagation  of 
large  numbers  of  fish  the  commis- 
sioner said  both  streams  and  fish 
were  in  better  condition  than  they 
have  been  for  years. 


Pennsylvania's  trout  fishing  sea- 
son comes  to  an  end  with  the  last 
day  in  July,  consequently  anglers 
may  fish  for  both  bass  and  trout 
during  this  month.  For  that  reason 
many  anglers  plan  to  take  their 
families  with  them  to  the  outdoors 
to  camp  in  tents  or  in  cabins  in  the 
fishing  country  where  the  man  of  the 
house  can  indulge  in  fishing  to  his 
heart's  content.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  an  increasingly  larger  num- 
ber of  women  who  are  becoming 
adepts  at  fishing  and  many  of  them 
have  made  fine  catches. 

The  Department's  booklet  "Fish- 
ing Accommodations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania," which  is  for  free  distribution, 
gives  lists  of  places  where  anglers 
may  obtain  accommodations,  the  fish 
laws  and  other  data  of  interest  to 
men  and  women  who  follow  the 
streams.  A  copy  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Vacation  and  Recrea- 
tion Bureau,  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania's  bass  season,  wliicli 
opened  July  1  and  extends  until  the 
end  of  November,  is  expeeted  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  years.  Reports  in- 
dicate a  larger  number  of  persons 
are  coming-  from  outside  the  state  to 
enjoy  this  sport.  And,  in  addition, 
many  men  in  the  service  have  ar- 
ranged to  «i(>  fishinjr  in  Pennsylvania's 
lakes  and  streams  when  they  are  on 
furlou<ijh. 

More  than  (JOO.OOO  bi^  bass  were 
])laced  in  the  streams  for  the  sea- 
son, aeeordin<Tj  to  Charles  A.  French, 
Fish  Conunissioner,  who  says  there 
will  be  })lenty  of  fish  available  for 
the  anglers. 

Pointin«i^  out  that  conditions  in 
the  streams  since  last  year  were  con- 
ducive to  the  natural  propagation  of 
lar^e  numbers  of  fish  the  commis- 
sioner said  both  streams  and  fish 
were  in  better  condition  than  they 
have  been  for  vears. 


Pennsylvania's  trout  fishin<jj  sea- 
son comes  to  an  end  with  the  last 
day  in  July,  consequently  anglers 
ma}'  fisli  for  both  bass  and  trout 
durin<ii:  this  month.  For  that  reason 
many  anglers  })lan  to  take  their 
families  with  them  to  the  outdoors 
to  camp  in  tents  or  in  cabins  in  the 
fishin*';'  country  where  the  man  of  the 
house  can  indula:e  in  fishinj^  to  bis 
heart's  content.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  an  inereasin<>ly  laroi;er  num- 
ber of  women  who  are  becominji; 
adepts  at  fishing;  and  many  of  them 
have  made  fine  catches. 

The  Department's  booklet  "Fish- 
ing Accommodations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania," which  is  for  free  distribution, 
^ives  lists  of  ]>laces  where  anglers 
may  obtain  accommodations,  the  fish 
laws  and  other  data  of  interest  to 
men  and  women  who  follow  the 
streams.  A  copy  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Vacation  and  Recrea- 
tion Bureau,  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  Harrisburif.  Pa. 
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20,000  acres  of  wonderland  soon 
smiling  in  their  autumnal  splendor; 
114  attractions  (nature's  curios); 
winsome  park  lands,  23  cookeries; 
1,000  seatings   in  Green  Cathedral; 

Gill'  t-i  "  fw"^  r-  4-  ■  '^  9»fv£%c¥ 

ommonweaitii  s       ncwcsi,      xaif^^s^, 

heaviest  financial  investments,  and 
location  of  all  locations.  Built  by 
26  newspapers,  382  cash  investors 
and  80,000  singers,  teachers,  minis- 
ters as  promoters,  1926-1944;  de- 
velopments still  in  action. 

Reached  locally  over  routes  75, 
274  or  19,  via  ribbon  highways 
through  savannahs  flanked 

"Where  sumacs  turn  to  crimson 

And  sassafras  to  gold!** 
Greater   Hemlocks   Park   Institution 
New  Germantown,  Pa. 


Up  near  the  cloud  line  (2100  feet) 
and  hidden  back  in  the  wilderness  of 
Perry-Cumberland-Franklin  Coun- 
ties, but  50  miles  from  the  state 
capitol  and  midway  between  the  great 
cities  of  the  commonwealth  and 
known  only  to  lumbermen,  sports- 
men, rangers  and  adventurers  lay 
the  Tuscarora  Forest  (1926)  entire- 
ly unapproachable  to  tourists  except 
over  lumber  trails  and  crudest  bark 
roads. 

The  nation's  outstanding  forester 
in  1922,  Governor  Pinchot  held  out 
$50,000  cash  in  hand  to  the  three 
counties'  representative  citizens  if 
they  would  make  the  surveys  of  the 
mysterious  area,  and  with  it  open  out 
the  uncertain  "Hemlocks  Hollow" 
from  its  age-old  seclusion.  They  met 
and  deliberated  and  heard  the  re- 
ports of  the  rangers  and  crept  back 
over  five  miles  of  terrain  for  first- 
hand data,  and  their  report  was  the 
undertaking  was  too  great,  the  en- 
trances buttressed  by  mountains  and 
rock-locked  throughout.  The  offer 
was  withdrawn  and  80  years'  efforts 
ended  in  a  fiasco. 

Four  years  later  another  native 
son  of  Perry  County  took  over  the 
impossible,  and  with  funds  from  a 
membership     association    aroused    a 


campaign  of  publicity  through  the 
local  papers,  and  through  them  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  were  moved  to  action  with  some 
of  the  worthwhiles  of  the  state.  Out 
of  this  call  for  "Minute  Men"  came 
the  ex-postmaster  of  Philadelphia, 
General  George  E.  Kemp,  bringing 
his  comrade  in  arms,  another  World 
War  veteran.  General  Edward  Mar- 
tin, and  added  their  inspiration,  aid- 
ing in  the  survey  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, this  land  of  mystery;  later 
from  the  platforms  they  joined  in 
the  plans  of  the  promotors. 

These  men  of  valor  who  have  never 
known  defeat  raised  the  $35,000  and, 
following  the  path  of  the  tiny  stream, 
began  the  attack  cutting  through 
solid  rock  and  crossing  ravines  they 
opened  out  to  a  waiting  world  this 
21/2  mile  gorge  flanked  by  mountains 
and  where  cloistered  in  centuries  se- 
clusion the  5,000  state's  treasured 
trees,  old  when  Penn's  settlers  made 
their  advent. 

Then  the  second  impossible,  now 
that  the  Glen  was  opened,  stood  out 
in  vivid  starkness,  for  the  approaches 
were  so  far,  impassable  on  the  Cum- 
berland side,  while  two  streaks  of 
mud  7  miles  in  the  stretch  from  New" 
Germantown  made  a  forbidden  drive, 
and  the  Franklin  "connection"  with 
the  finished  Route  75  was  dangerous 
at  all  times. 

A  continuing  interest  was  awakened 
by  the  Martin-Kemp  amazing  suc- 
cess as  the  story  was  told  in  scores 
of  papers  including  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  Boston  Herald  and  other 
trans-state  and  interstate  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Bear  Ponds,  Pot 
Holes  and  where  11  miles  of  a 
straight-away  mountain  had  been 
jammed  back  so  the  surveyors'  tape 
line  recorded  but  3  miles  across,  and 
Round  Top  Summit  is  now  the  bot- 
tom of  the  once  sea,  loaded  with 
crinoids. 

Possibly  the  most  extensive  piece 
of  engineering  was   when   the    Fed- 


eral-State came  to  our  rescue  and 
opened  out  the  11%  ^^'^^  inter-coun- 
ty highway  connecting  Perry-Frank- 
lin Road  direct  through  the  Hem- 
locks Park  gateway.  The  engineer's 
blueprint  called  for  the  blowing  off 
the  shoulder  of  the  Conococheague 
Mountain  and  reducing  the  abrupt 
grades  to  a  modern  highway.  The 
cost  was  enormous  for  the  distance 
but  this  great  saga  would  have  been 
incomplete  without.  Here  at  last 
was  a  modern  connection  for  Pitts- 
burgh and  all  the  southern  counties, 
for  the  Lincoln  connected  a  few 
miles  below  and  now  the  usage  of 
the  Turnpike. 


Our  northern  connection  for  Pitts- 
burgh via  the  Wm.  Penn  was  of 
surpassing  importance  and  it  meant 
also  the  Lakes-to-Sea  traffic.  The 
efforts  to  make  this  join  our  No.  274 
and  No,  75  were  prolonged  and  diffi- 
cult, but  two  years  later  we  hailed 
the  Mt.  Union  junction  as  complete 
and  traflic  funneled  through  and 
over  the  mountain  roads  direct  to 
our  One-Nigh t-All-Night  Vigils. 

Our  southern  feeder  bringing  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley  connections 
were  unduly  delayed  until  1940,  this 
over  the  historic  and  unique  Doub- 
ling Gap.  The  brilliant  management 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  (the 
worlds'  wonder  in  engineering) 
listened  to  our  proposition  and  an 
alliance  with  them  was  set  up  so 
their  agents  at  several  stations  hand 
our  literature  to  the  incomers  over 
their  lines. 


While  these  vast  developments 
were  maturing  the  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural forces  were  alert  in  many  of 
the  sections.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  local,  Juniata  and  Susque- 
hanna Valley  newspapers  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  concerts  were  pre- 
sented to  the  multitudes  in  advance 
and  the  Green  Cathedral  filled  to 
overflowing  as  loud  speakers  carried 
the  messages;  this  for  the  nine  an- 


nual concerts.  Eminent  ministers, 
local  and  out  of  state,  held  the  plat- 
form heralding  the  war  cry  of  the 
1927  Hemlocks  of  "God  with  us! 
God  with  us !" 

The  annual  Saengerfest  embraced 
the  talent  from  a  score  of  musical 
centres.  The  Old  Folks'  Concerts 
annually  presented  their  unique 
programmes  in  costumes  of  other 
generations.  Here  joined  the  Cov- 
enanters with  the  gentle  Mennonites, 
and  every  denomination,  sect  and 
creed  sang  the  glory  songs  of  the 
other  world  in  their  native  tongues. 

The  Sunrise  Services  took  the 
lead  in  attendance  beginning  at 
Blain  with  a  possible  1500  wor- 
shippers on  a  Sunday  Dawn,  1932. 
Then  we  removed  to  a  more  spacious 
area  at  Lewistown  where  the  State 
Patrol  parked  the  cars  and  the 
Highway  Publicity  at  Harrisburg 
joined  in  the  wide-spread  news.  The 
local  newspaper  there  mentioned  an 
attendance  of  20,000  and  in  thrill- 
ing headlines  read:  "They  came  to 
scoff,  but  remained  to  pray !"  This 
One-Nigh t-All-Night  programme  was 
featured  with  choruses  from  many 
distant  parts  of  the  state,  a  midnight 
sermon,  dramatic  presentments, 
songs  of  all  churches  and  a  Candle- 
Mass  preceding  the  dawn  with  8,000 
candles  aglow.  Again  the  press  of 
many  sections  told  the  story  of  this 
thrilling  saga,  and  Life's  magazine 
chronicled  it  in  photographs  as  the 
20,000  worshippers  at  dawn  sang 
as  they  never  sang  before:  "Let 
angels  prostrate  fall,"  as  a  golden 
sunrise  shot  flames  across  a  jonquil 
sky. 


.  .  .  Then  came  the  war  and  ru- 
mors of  wars,  and  later  the  desola- 
tion of  the  real  demoniac  activities. 
What  the  future  has  for  this  aggres- 
sive organization  is  known  only  to 
vou  and  vours  ...  if  this  amazing 
transforming  of  a  wilderness  into  a 
wonderland  is  to  be  consummated. 
Every  item  of  investment  with  this 


institution  contributes  further  to  the 
health,  well  being  and  strength  of 
the  nation  in  the  future. 

The  past  at  least  is  secure  and  all 
hail  the  hereafter! 

And  now  (iy'*'*j     Aii  iuaus  i«^.*v* 
to  Rome!"    The  huge  sums  now  in- 
vested in  and  by  this  saga  may  be 
estimated  in  a  general  way  from  the 
following  items: 
Opening  the  Hemlocks  Glen 
and  the  approach  bearing 
the   name    of    our    fallen 
comrade     .     .     .     KEMP 
AVENUE,       connecting 
with   the   route    No.    242 
at  Big  Spring  Junction     $  35,000 

Four  Pavilions  4f,800 

Green    Cathedral    and    Big 

Spring  settings  22,000 

Inter-County  Mountain 

Highway,'  11%  miles  453,000 

State's  surfacing  and  finish- 
ing the  same  ....,^/ 66,000 

Mt.  Union  connections  with 

the  Wm.  Penn 148,000 

Southern     connections     via 

Doubling  Gap  233,000 

Stage  and  Dramatic  equip- 
ment         1,200 

Federal    (Seager)    National 
Park    (Fowlers    Hollow) 

Roads    100,000 

C  C  Camp  .  .  .  Fowler  Hol- 
low,   surfacing    Forestry 

(4  years)    102,000 

C  C  Camp,  Laurel  Run,  wid- 
ening Kemp  Avenue,  etc., 

(4  years)    124,000 

(The  sums  expended  from  the 
Association's  treasury  are  not  in- 
cluded nor  those  of  our  affiliates 
(Penna.  Turnpike  and  the  Wild  Life 
Sanctuary)    estimated    at    $72,005,- 

000.00.)  

The  Anthology  is  extensive  com- 
ing from  many  parts  of  the  nation 
with  27  contributors  as  song  writers, 
and  for  our  national  call  for  a  5  th 
stanza  to  the  hymn  "My  Faith 
Looks  Up  to  Thee,"  1400  responses 
reached  our  judges.  From  this  varied 
collation  to  us  on  the  veiled  wings 


of   poesy   we   present   the  lyric,   "A 
Symphony  of  the  Hemlocks :" 

A  SYMPHONY  OF  THE 
HEMLOCKS 

Pennsylvania  calls  from  her  Hem- 
locked  Heights, 

Come  answer  the  call  with  me! 

Rugged  mountains,  and  lakes  and 
waterfalls. 

Lilting  songs  of  birds  and  wild-cat 
calls 

Under  a  rainbow  trail,  'neath  a  sky 
of  blue. 

To  guide  both  me,  and  you. 

Where  Hemlocks  are  calling  you! 

Come  see 
The  haunts  that  make  you  dream! 
The    chanting    waters    that    wend 

their  way 
Over    crags,    through    vales,    with 

a  joyful  lay; 
And  they  bring  sweet  peace  like 

a  dre<  m  come  true 
To  live  with  me;  with  you. 

They're    calling    you,    calling    you ! 

Don't  you  hear 
Horned    owls'    hotot;    bald    eagles' 

warn? 
If    you    scan    the    heights    you    will 

catch  a  bit 
From  the  haven  that  stands  up  there 

sunlit 
Of    Titan    trees    topped    in   horizon 

blue 
That  bewilders  me;  bewilders   you! 

Come  listen  with  me!  You  will 
catch  the  strains 

Of  an  unknown  symphony 

From  the  organ  lofts  of  these 
Hemlocks'  Heights; 

It  hurtles,  now  moans  its  whimsi- 
cal rites 

Like  a  wierd  dream-melody  there 
to  woo 

Compassion  from  me ;   from  you ! 

Then   soothed  by   wonders   majestic 

that  lure 
Like  mother's  lullabies 
They  bring  release  from  discordant 

care 


Like  the  hush  that  follows  an  eve- 
ning prayer; 
And  it  falls  like  a  benediction,  new 
Of  peace  for  me;  for  you! 

— Sara  David, 


To  the  gifted  song  writer  and 
composer  who  heard  music  of  far-off 
worlds  in  the  chantry  of  the  Titan 
tree-tops,  Edwin  B.  Wase,  we  pre- 
sent his  "Forest  Hymn:" 

"ROCKS.  HILLS.  'MID  FOREST 
WALLS" 


Bellevue,  Pa. 

'•Forest  Hymn'' 

(  Inscribed  to  the  Hemlock's  Park  Association,  State  Forest,  Perry  Co.,  Pa.) 


Tune-"  Parkland  " 


(6sD.) 

Words  and  Music  by  Edwin  B.  Wase,  Mus.  Bac 
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1.  Bow  down    Thine  ear,     0    Lord,        To    hear  Thy  serv-ants   call — 

2.  0  -  pen      our    ears,    em  -  ploy       Thy    heal  -  ing  pow'r  and  might, 
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Oloria-So     let      our     an-thems  raise.      To    God  whose  on  -  ly     Son; 
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Thy    Ho  -  ly      name.         In     rev  -   er  -  ence    and     awe. 
our  hearts  to      sing,         Thy    glo  -  rious  praise     a  -  right. 
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Our     spir  -  its  praise  this    day,        Blest    Trin  -  i    -    ty       in       one. 
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Make  us    to  see  the  light. 
Great  name  a-bove  all  names, 


Thy  coun-ten-ance  doth  show; 
Thy  Son  our    Sav-iour  Lord, 


Sing  then  in  "Nature's  Halls,"  Rock8,Hills  'mid  For-est  Walls;        The 
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on     our  spir- its,     Lord, The  love    to  Thee   we      owe. 

vive    ourfaithand     sight, To  know  Him  thro' His    word.      A-men. 


heav'ns  de-clare  Thy  glo      -      ry,  Cre  -  a  -  tor    of 

Copyright.  1932,  by  Edwin  B-  Wase 


The  American  Legion,  whose  con- 
stant support  and  unfailing  interest 
during  all  these  development  years, 
springs  anew  in  the  plan  (see  be- 
low) to  use  this  great  wilderness  as 
Veterans  of  All  Wars  Memorial  .  .  . 
This  is  forcefully  accented  in  the 
present  prevailing  sentiment  to 
erect  memorials  only,  such  as  run- 
ning streams,  trees,  lakes,  fishing 
grounds,  hunting  haunts,  etc.,  etc., 
in  the  belief  that  the  absent  one 
would  sooner  be  remembered  by  some 
living,  progressive,  permanent  con- 
nection with  his  life  than  the  panoply 
of  war  in  its  many  varied  and  gris- 
ly forms.  In  fact,  the  expensive 
markers  of  past  wars  fail  in  person- 
ality as  they  crumble  and  out-date 
themselves  and  many  thousands  of 
them  are  annually  removed  from 
their  sites. 

Here  are  the  living  memorials  for 
the  fallen  and  missing  in  that  upon 
a  tablet  of  stainless  steel  or  endur- 
ing bronze  his  (her)  name  and  brief 
facts  connecting  are  placed  upon  the 
evergreen  Hemlocks  in  the  charming 
Glen. 

Another  for  every  first  and  last 
Pennsylvania  inductee,  meaning 
Nurses,  Waves,  Wacs  Spars,  Ma- 
rines, Air-Troops,  Infantry,  Sailors, 
Artillery,  et  al.,  not  a  one  deserving 
omitted;  that  their  names  be  em- 
blazoned in  colored  vitrified  con- 
crete plates  with  brief  legends  there- 
on for  each  and  every  one,  and  the 
esplanades  and  Paths  of  Glory  which 
traverse  huge  Veterans'  Memorial 
acreage  be  paved  with  these  endur- 
ing plates  reminding  of  the  slogging 
through  swamps  and  mud  and  ice  in 
the  service  with  a  comrade  touching 
elbows.      Or    preferably    the    same 


plates  on  the  side  walls  of  the  Park 
Way. 

In  the  plateau  buildings  we  will 
erect  a  chapel  for  the  religious  serv- 
ices on  huge  Convocation  days  with 
an  organ  worthy  of  the  memorial. 
And  for  the  endless  collections  of 
relics,  uniforms  and  weapons  of  war, 
a  museum,  as  the  victorious  veterans 
return  with  trophies  for  "they  shall 
bring  the  glory  and  honor  of  the 
nations  into  it." 

As  our  Navy  is  pledged  to  bring 
back  all  their  dead  as  far  as  possible, 
there  will  be  set  aside  near  the  cloud 
line  and  in  the  quiet  grandeur  of  the 
mountains  the  choicest  site  for  a 
cemetery,  and  with  the  settings  that 
will  vie  with  the  memory,  designs 
and  heroics  of  Valley  Forge  and 
Gettysburg  battlefields.  One  we  offer 
for  your  dear  one:  "After  life's  fitful 
fever  he  sleeps  well." 

From  the  main  halls  of  the  statu- 
ary building  will  branch  out  the  67 
counties  separate  alcoves  (separate 
buildings  for  the  cities)  where  each 
county  will  present  its  own  hero- 
heroine  in  marble  or  paintings  with 
trophies  and  honor  rolls. 

From  the  immense  forestry  an 
acreage  will  be  prepared  for  parade 
grounds  and  re-unions  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Hemlocks  Glen  reached 
in  8  minutes  over  the  delightful 
Kemp  Avenue  (our  fallen  comrade. 
General  George  E.  Kemp,  ex-post- 
master of  Philadelphia  and  one  of 
our  founders)  ;  here  the  Divine  Ar- 
chitect long,  long  ago  planned  for  an 
outdoor  amphitheatre  in  its  immense 
sloping,  fan-spread  settings  seating 
8,000,  before  He  handed  it  over  to 
our  engineers. 


Immediate  employment  for  all  de- 
mobilized veterans  is  more  than  as- 
sured here  and  in  the  building  of  the 
magnificent  Esplanade,  connecting 
the  north  and  south  boundary 
streams,  thousands  of  laborers, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  with  operators 
on  modern  highway  construction  ma- 
chinery will  find  gainful  occupa- 
tions following  the  blueprints.  And 
the  same  demands  for  labor  obtain 
for  our  airports  in  the  Laurel,  Sher- 
man's and  Path  Valley  approaches, 
for  the  new  transportation  plans  for 
the  coming  decade  assure  us  that  no 
part  of  the  state  is  more  than  50 
minutes  distant  from  this  memorial 
site  and  from  the  capitol  but  12 
minutes.  And  for  further  veteran 
employment  the  now  huge  armies 
of  the  battling  skies  are  coming  home 
today  to  be  our  pilots  tomorrow,  and 
under  wider  horizons  than  we  have 
yet  known. 

Unemployment  compensation  here 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  as  work 
within  a  year  may  be  begun  on  this 
12-mile  long  (80  feet  wide)  modern- 
ized Park  Way  with  its  five  branches 
extending  back  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses  through  the  gateways  and 
gorges  of  the  five  streams  encircling 
a  potential  lake  at  each  terminus. 
This  is  the  correct  answer  to  the 
problem  of  shifting  workers  back  to 
peace  time  jobs  with  a  minimum  of 
hardship  and  covered  by  an  appro- 
priation of  6  to  8  million  dollar  ex- 
penditure. 

Thus  our  Veterans  build  their  own 
sculptured  figures  for  our  state's 
triumphant  memorial  arches  follow- 
ing the  artists,  architects,  surveyors, 
designers  and  financiers,  with  the 
best  engineering  brains  of  the  age; 
and  there  arises  in  the  stillness  and 
seclusion  of  the  remaining  wilder- 
ness a  triumph  among  other  me- 
morials of  the  world  here  in  a  sub- 
lime setting  overlooking  albums  of 
wondrous  scenery. 


Here's  one  debt  we  can  never  fully 
pay.  The  home-coming  fox-hole  dig- 
gers, with  cash  exhausted  and  their 
shovels  still  bright,  need  no  other 
tide-over  for  them  and  their  families, 
as  their  allotment  expires,  than  this 
Commonwealth's  feiicitious  arrange- 
ment. Plans  for  the  skilled  and 
technicians  in  the  great  mills-fac- 
tories are  reported  well  under  way, 
but  what  of  the  semi-skilled  and 
laborer  if  there  is  further  delay  for 
earliest  activities  on  these  blueprints  ? 

These  veterans  need  sympathetic 
and  heart-warming  treatment  as 
words  cannot  picture  their  escape 
back  from  the  privations  of  Bataan, 
the  turmoils  of  Attn,  the  tragedies  of 
Salerno,  out  of  the  jaws  of  death  in 
North  Africa,  back  from  the  gates  of 
hell  on  invasion  day.  We  want  to  go 
on  record  that  needless  suffering  by 
these  demobilized  ones  and  economic 
chaos  for  the  Nation  is  the  price  we 
pay  if  there  is  further  delay  by  any 
post-war  agency  covering  the  social- 
economic  needs  of  the  hour.  And  for 
a  further  reminder,  a  hungry  man  is 
a  dangerous  man! 

And  the  corollary  is  again  ad- 
mitted that  devotion  to  our  Hem- 
locks Ideals  has  not  faded  and  noth- 
ing is  impossible  to  Pennsylvanians 
on  their  native  soil. 
— J.  L.  McCaskey,  President, 

6811  Kelly  St.  (8), 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


This  is  not  a  Tah  Mahal  for  a 
prince's  consort,  nor  an  Escurial  for 
kings  and  the  mothers  of  kings,  nor 
a  highlight  for  an  Artemesia's  hus- 
band's (145  feet)  dome  or  others  in- 
ert behind  the  scenes  .  .  .  Here  the 
victorious  build  and  shape  their 
destiny's  records  as  befits  a  democ- 
racy in  a  land  of  forests,  lakes  and 
streams  owned  by  the  people,  con- 
structed by  the  people  and  for  the 
glorification  of  the  people — all,  not 
one  forgotten  .  .  . 


WEALTH   IN  THE   HILLS 


There  is  wealth  and  beauty  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  state  forests, 
in  the  state  parks.   That's  to  the  advantage  of  Pennsylvanians. 

During  this  war,  when  travel  has  been  restricted,  we  have  found  new  values 
in  the  comparative  nearness  of  these  recreational  areas.  We  didn't  have  to 
travel  too  far  when  we  could  get  away  from  our  war  jobs. 

Further  development  of  these  areas  for  the  healthful  benefit  and  recrea- 
tional pleasures  of  our  own  people  and  our  thousands  of  visitors  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 
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PICTURESQUE  BUCKS  COUNTY 

.Secretary  Kell,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Fore.sts  and 
Waters,  is  a  ^reat  lover  of  outdoor 
life  and  scenic  beauty;  he  is  an  ar- 
dent believer  in  our  old  motto, 
"Pennsylvania  Has  Everything." 
He  has  traveled  widely  through  the 
state,  acquainting  iiimseif  with  its 
recreational  needs,  especially  the 
larger  centers  of  population  so  long 
neglected:  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
and  Scranton. 

When  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
gain  a  little  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  southeastern  section,  Presi- 
dent Chapman  offered  to  act  as  a 
guide  to  some  of  the  beauty  spots  off 
the  beaten  path. 

The  trip  lead  down  the  valley  of 
the  Cuttalossa,  a  beautiful  stream 
with  wooded  banks,  flowing  into  the 
Delaware  River  near  Lumberville. 
The  road  crosses  and  recrosses  the 
stream  as  it  courses  down  the  hill- 
side. 

A  little  further  north  another  pic- 
turesque drive  leads  away  from  the 
river  up  the  valley  of  the  Paunau- 
quessing,  hewn  in  some  places  from 
the  solid  rock,  where  the  strata 
dipped  sharply  into  the  bed  of  the 
creek. 

Then  across  country  to  Gaddes 
Run,  following  the  stream  along  the 
roadway  50  feet  above  to  its  mouth 
at  Point  Pleasant.  Then  one  mile  to 
the  top  of  a  liill  overlooking  the 
Tohickon  Gorge  witli  its  precipitous 
rocky  walls  60  to  80  feet  high. 

At  the  head  of  the  gorge  lies 
Ralph  Stover  Park,  donated  to  the 
state  by  the  Misses  Troemner;  an  in- 
spection of  the  ruins  of  the  mill  200 
years  old;  the  millers'  home  now  re- 
stored, an  excellent  specimen  of 
Georgian  architecture  dating  back  to 
1800,  and  last  the  dam,  the  lake  with 
its  wooded  background  and  the  old 
mill-race. 

Across  country  again  to  the 
Smithtown  ravine  with  its  dense 
hemlock  growth,  and  a  short  drive 
up  the  Delaware  to  Upper  Black 
Eddy,    with    Ringing    Rocks    in    the 


hinterland,  one  of  Nature's  forma- 
tions of  unknown  origin.  A  few 
miles  further  north  Nockamixon 
Cliffs  are  reached,  500  feet  in  height 
with  an  un})aralk'd  view  of  the 
river. 

Again  north  to  the  Durham  Cave 
whose  gaping  mouth  might  easily 
take  a  little  country  hotel. 

A  circuit  of  Haycock  Mountain 
completed  the  trip:  the  summit  rises 
to  the  height  of  1000  feet  and  is 
one  huge  mass  of  gigantic  rocks. 

Secretary  Kell  expressed  himself 
as  well  pleased  with  the  trip  and 
delighted  to  know  that  Pennsyl- 
vania's southeastern  corner  was  the 
site  of  so  much  that  is  wonderful  and 
beautiful. 


WILLIAM  PENN.  THE  FATHER  OF 
THE  PARK  IDEA  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

By  Henry  W.  Shoemaker 

William  Penn,  the  immortal 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  inherited 
his  love  of  parks  and  forests  from 
his  mother,  the  former  widow  Van- 
derschuren.  "The  first  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman,"  as  he  has  been 
called,  always  liked  to  associate  him- 
self with  wooded  regions,  and 
"Penn's  Woods,"  as  the  translation 
of  the  name  of  his  Holy  Experiment, 
was  more  than  a  coincidence.  Penn's 
father.  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn, 
loved  the  sea  and  open  spaces,  and 
was  never  forestry-minded,  while 
Mother  Penn,  "the  fat,  comely  look- 
ing Dutch  woman,"  as  the  Diarist 
Pepys'  calls  her,  was  always  bring- 
ing some  rare  tree  to  the  garden 
that  stretched  down  to  the  Thames 
back  of  her  home  in  London,  and 
planting  it  with  careful  solicitude.  If 
one  desired  to  become  on  good  terms 
with  the  good  old  Dutch  lady,  one 
had  but  to  give  her  an  unusual  tree 
or  shrub  or  singing  bird,  like  a 
Nightingale  or,  as  she  called  it, 
"Nachtigal,"  in  a  wicker  cage. 

A  childhood  spent  in  such  sur- 
roundings is  apt  to  make  one  a 
naturalist,  and  Penn  as  a  child  pre- 
ferred   to    potter    about    the    garden 


with  his  mother,  talking  to  her  al- 
ternately in  Dutch,  German,  French 
and  English,  rather  than  go  out  in 
the  skiff,  which  was  moored  at  a 
private  dock  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden.  Penn's  travels  in  France, 
Holland  and  Germany,  though  their 
basis  was  religion  and  proselyting, 
were  not  without  his  notices  of  the 
natural  resources  of  those  countries. 
While  he  was  interested  in  bird  and 
animal  life,  it  was  not  as  a  hunter, 
and  he  fished  seldom,  if  at  all,  from 
that  private  dock  on  the  Thames  or 
on  his  travels. 

In  his  correspondence  he  men- 
tions driving  out  to  beautiful  wooded 
spots  to  picnic  with  an  inspired 
young  German  countess,  introduced 
to  him  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
Palatine,  and  meeting  other  clever 
young  people  who  saw  ahead  in  the 
theological  fields  always  so  inter- 
esting to  Penn's  imagination. 

The  various  Penn  estates  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  were  all  covered  by 
fine  old  forests.  The  Congleton  Oaks 
were  famous  down  to  the  present 
day,  while  William  Penn's  favorite 
oaks,  pines  and  lindens  are  still 
pointed  out  to  tourists.  The  forests 
of  the  British  Isles  and  the  Conti- 
nent would  be  called  parks  in  Penn- 
sylvania, so  well  are  they  kept.  This 
being  the  case  it  may  be  said  that 
William  Penn  brought  the  park  idea 
with  him  to  Pennsylvania,  although 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Johan  Printz, 
the  Swedish  governor  of  the  colony 
on  the  Delaware  in  1638,  was  to 
plant  Swedish  lindens  on  Tinicum 
Island. 

William  Penn  closely  noted  the 
trees  he  met  with  on  first  coming  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1682,  and  in  his 
letters  home  describes  their  beauty, 
enumerating  the  species  and  their 
varied  utility.  It  was  probably  due 
to  his  love  of  trees  that  Penn  made 
his  first  treaty  with  the  Indians 
under  the  giant  elm  at  Shackamaxon, 
scions  of  which  are  said  to  be  stand- 
ing in  several  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

Penn's  descriptions  of  the  wild 
animals,  bird  and  fish  life  near  Phila- 
delphia are  singularly  accurate  and 


interesting.  He  believes  that  the 
fish  resources  will  prove  to  be  a 
cheap  and  lasting  source  of  food  sup- 
ply to  the  working  classes.  He  did 
not  foresee  power  dams,  scorched 
earth  and  stream.  He  viewed  his 
province  with  the  eye  of  a  conserva- 
tionist, and  in  this  he  reflects  the 
handling  of  natural  resources  as  he 
saw  them  in  Great  Britain  and  Eu- 
rope. Pennsylvania  seemed  to  him  a 
vast  park  to  be  managed  like  the  es- 
tates abroad  for  pleasure,  recreation 
and  profit.  The  wooded  areas  of  the 
old  countries  do  not  diminish  with 
the  years,  they  are  guarded  as 
zealously  as  the  crops  in  the  fields. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  such  far- 
sighted  leaders  cannot  pass  their 
inspiration  down  through  tlie  ages. 

The    younger    Penns    were    actu- 
ated   by    a    desire    to    "cash    in"    on 
their  real  estate,  no  restrictions  as  to 
the    natural    wealth    was    mentioned 
in   the   early   deeds.    The   parks   the 
great    founder    planned    became    in 
time  the  Pennsylvania  desert.    It  is 
odd  that  not  until  after  World  War 
I  did  the  park  idea  in  Pennsylvania 
catch  on  much  outside  Philadelphia. 
Penn's  attitude  was   felt  in  the  city 
of  Brotherly  Love,  establishing  parks 
like    Vauxhall    Gardens    and    where 
earliest  records  tell  of  planting  trees 
along    the    highways.     Capitol    Hill 
Park    in    Harrisburg    is   one   of   the 
oldest  parks  in  the  interior  of  Gov- 
ernor Martin's  commonwealth.     The 
first  regulated  planting  of  trees,  as 
per  specifications  now   in  the   Penn- 
sylvania Division  of  Archives  at  Har- 
risburg, occurred  in  November,  1830. 
Only  one  of  the  original  plantings,  a 
superb    English    elm,    at   Third    and 
North  Streets  remains.   On  it  the  last 
wild  pigeon  in  Harrisburg  was  shot, 
1876.. 

The  Moravians,  from  the  famous 
Bohmerwald  of  Bohemia,  were 
early  lovers  of  trees  and  beautified 
the  Lititz  Springs  with  lindens, 
elms  and  buttonwoods  as  early  as 
1770.  The  Negley  family,  splendid 
Swiss  ancestors  of  the  Mellons  of 
Pittsburgh,  loved  trees,  and  about 
the   Negley   Circle,   Highland   Park, 


which  was  established  on  their 
property,  many  handsome  maples, 
lindens,  ash  and  tulip  trees  were  set 
out  over  a  century  ago.  Governor 
Martin,  in  his  timely  celebration  of 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
William  Penn's  birth,  has  sought  to 
bring  out  all  sides  of  Penn's  mani- 
fold character,  and  among  these  his 
place  as  the  father  of  the  park  idea 
in  Pennsylvania  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Due  to  the  Governor's  inter- 
est and  allied  groups  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania Parks  Association,  the  park 
idea  will  gain  ground  in  the  state  as 
a  result  of  the  coming  memorial  and 
find  its  fullest  development  in  post- 
war planning. 


RECREATION  AREA  IS  WAR 
MEMORIAL 

Eighty  acres  of  woodland  at  the 
Junction  of  Swift  Run  and  the 
North  Branch  of  Middlecreek  in 
Snyder  County  have  been  purchased 
by  the  West  End  Sportsmen's  As- 
sociation for  the  development  of  out- 
door recreations,  says  the  State  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

A  dam  will  be  constructed  and 
will  be  made  available  to  the  public 
for  fishing,  skating,  boating  and 
swimming.  Stream  improvement  and 
game  propagation  will  be  instituted 
by  the  club. 

Guidance  of  youth  in  the  under- 
standing of  conservation  is  being 
promoted  by  the  group  hoping  to 
encourage  young  people  in  outdoor 
activities  as  a  measure  to  combat 
juvenile  delinquency. 

A  ten-acre  area  will  be  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  picnickers  and  a  club- 
house which  will  be  open  to  tlie  pub- 
lic on  stated  occasions  will  be  con- 
structed. 

The  entire  project  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  men  of  the  community 
who  have  served  in  the  war. 


STATE  PROMOTION  GAINS 
NEW  FAVOR 

Recognition  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  promotion  of 
Pennsylviania  as  a  vacation  land 
continues  to  gain  among  residents 
of  the  state,  says  the  Department. 

"There  are  many  evidences  that 
the  work  of  the  Department's  vaca- 
tion and  recreation  bureau  is  being 
more  widely  appreciated,"  says 
Secretary  Floyd  Chalfant,  pointing 
out  that  in  normal  years  this  "busi- 
ness" amounts  to  approximately 
$400,000,000  to  the  state. 

The  "Field  &  Stream"  columnist 
of  the  Pottsville  Journal  and  the 
Tamaqua  Courier  recently  wrote: 

"The  Pennsylvania  State  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  trying  every- 
thing within  its  means  to  make  this 
state  one  of  the  recreation  spots  of 
the  nation.  An  influx  of  post-war 
vacation  money  will  be  felt  by  every 
citizen  in  the  state  and  some  of  it 
can  be  drawn  here  by  merely  ad- 
vertising the  good  hunting  and  fish- 
ing provided  here.  Some  sportsmen 
are  not  in  favor  of  such  a  move, 
claiming  that  it  will  spoil  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  for  the  home  resi- 
dents. Such  will  not  be  the  case 
when  non-residents  are  compelled  to 
buy  the  proper  licenses.  We'll  make 
a  profit  on  the  deal  and  can  use  the 
surplus  money  for  better  stocking. 

"Lately  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  gotten  up  a  booklet  con- 
taining summaries  of  the  fishing 
laws  and  regulations.  Information 
on  licenses  and  a  list  of  places  ac- 
commodating anglers  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  booklet  which  is  issued 
free  to  anyone  applying.  Resident 
anglers  will  find  equally  valuable  in- 
formation and  may  obtain  a  copy  by 
writing  to  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  vacation  and  recreation 
bureau,  Harrisburg,  Pa." 

This  is  the  fourth  year  the  De- 
partment has  issued  this  booklet.  A 
similar  publication  is  ready  for  free 
distribution  to  hunters  prior  to  each 
hunting  season. 


Courtesy   W.   W .  Chambers 


COLLAPSED  TOHICKON  AQUEDUCT 


COLLAPSE  OF  THE  TOHICKON 
AQUEDUCT 

By  Wm.  W.  Chambers 

With  a  roar  that  could  be  heard 
for  miles  on  the  peaceful  afternoon 
of  September  4th,  1934,  the  Tohickon 
Aqueduct,  which  carried  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company  canal 
over  the  Tohickon  Creek  near  the 
village  of  Point  Pleasant  collapsed. 
Had  it  occurred  the  previous  day, 
Labor  Day,  it  would  have  brought 
a  tragic  end  to  what  had  otherwise 
been  a  glorious  holiday  for  150 
young  people  who  had  been  taking 
advantage  of  the  ideal  swimming 
conditions  afforded  them  by  the 
aqueduct.  As  it  was  there  were  sev- 
eral young  people  preparing  to  make 
use  of  the  pleasures  and  conven- 
iences afforded  them  by  the  aque- 
duct at  the  time  of  its  collapse. 

It  would  seem  that  the  retardation 


of  the  collapse  of  the  aqueduct  till 
the  following  day  was  an  act  of 
Providence,  for  had  it  happened  on 
Labor  Day  the  tremendous  volume 
of  water  released  would  have  swept 
them  inevitably  to  their  deaths  on 
the  jagged  planks  and  twisted  steel 
girders. 

The  failure  of  the  State,  since  its 
acquisition  of  the  canal  in  1939,  to 
effect  repairs  has  seriously  hampered 
the  plans  for  the  beautification  of 
this  section  and  the  use  of  the  canal 
for  summer  barge  parties  which 
would  have  produced  a  considerable 
income  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  park. 
Editors  Note: 

Mr.  Chambers  is  the  resident  of 
the  Delaware  Valley  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  many  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  locality  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Park 
News. 


COLLAPSED  TOHICKON  AQUEDUCT 


Courtesy  W.   W.  Chambers 


PORT  ALLEGANY  PLANS 
FOR  FUTURE 

Port  Allegany,  McKean  County, 
is  another  of  Pennsylvania's  com- 
munities leoking  ahead  to  the  future 
of  the  pleasure  travel,  tourist  and 
vacation  business  in  the  state,  says 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  there  a  survey  of  pres- 
ent accommodations  and  facilities 
is  being  made  with  the  thought  in 
mind  of  further  expansion  to  care 
for  the  upsurge  of  travel  when  the 
war  is  over. 

Port  Allegany  is  in  one  of  the 
best  game  and  fishing  sections  of  the 
state,  surrounded  by  mountains  that 
easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  vacationists  and  lov- 
ers of  the  outdoors.  Easily  acces- 
sible from  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  and 
other  places,  visitors  to  Port  Al- 
legany find  splendid  fishing,  hunt- 
ing and  other  outdoor  sports  within 
fifteen  minutes*  drive  of  town.  In 
addition  the  town  itself  has  a  swim- 
ming pool,  tennis  courts,  a  ball  park 
and  other  attractions. 

The  Department  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  community  will  en- 


deavor to  promote  all-year-round 
recreation  for  its  own  people  and  for 
visitors.  Folders,  depicting  by  pho- 
tograph and  text,  the  accommoda- 
tions and  facilities  to  be  offered,  are 
being  considered  for  general  dis- 
tribution. 

"There  will  be  a  great  increase  in 
vacations  and  pleasure  travel  after 
the  war,"  says  Floyd  Chalfant, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  "and  Penn- 
sylvania communities  will  do  well 
to  look  into  the  future  and  prepare 
to  benefit  economically  from  this 
'business'  which  will  grow  to  even 
larger  proportions,  far  beyond  the 
$400,000,000  which  was  the  record 
in  the  last  normal  year  in  Pennsyl- 


vania." 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  DOING 
Michigan 

Because  cutting  of  poplar  was  so 
extensive  Michigan  conservationists 
recently  persuaded  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Michigan  to  appropriate 
$1,000,000  for  the  purchase  of 
43,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  the 
famed  Porcupine  Mountain  area,  on 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  for  develop- 
ment as  a  state  park. 


Courtisy   W .    U'.   Chambers 
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villa<i»'   of    Point    IMeasant   colla]).sed. 
Had    it    occurred    tlie    ])revi(>us    day, 
Labor    Day,    it    would    have    brou<z:ht 
a  trairic  end   to  what  had   otherwise 
been     a     olorious     holidav     for     150 
voun,<»;    ))eo])le    who   bad   been    takin'jc 
advantaijje     of     the     ideal     swimininj^ 
conditions     afforded     them     by     tlie 
aqueduct.    As  it  was  there  were  sev- 
eral youn^  ])e(>plt'  ])re])arin<;  to  make 
use    of    tlie    ])leasurcs    and    conven- 
iences   atli'orded    them    by    the    a(|ue- 
duct  at  the  time  of  its  colla])se. 

It  would  seem  that  the  retardation 


of  tlie  colla])se  of  the  acpieduct  till 
the  following  day  was  an  act  of 
Providence,  for  had  it  happened  on 
Labor  Day  the  tremendous  volume 
of  water  released  would  have  swept 
them  inevitably  to  their  deaths  on 
the  jaiiired  planks  and  twisti'd  steel 
<»;irders. 

The  failure  of  the  State,  since  its 
ac(jiiisition  of  the  canal  in  19.*J9,  to 
effect  repairs  has  seriously  ham})ered 
the  plans  for  the  beautification  of 
this  section  and  the  use  of  the  canal 
for  summer  barije  })arties  whicb 
would  have  jiroduced  a  considerable 
income  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  ])ark. 
Editors  Xotc: 

Mr.  Chambers  is  the  resident  of 
the  Delaxcare  J'alley  to  ichoiu  7ce 
are  indebted  for  the  manif  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  locality  rchich  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Park 
News. 
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Courtisv    If.    U'.  Chambers 


PORT  ALLEGANY  PLANS 
FOR  FUTURE 

Port  Allef]rany,  McKean  County, 
is  another  of  Pennsylvania's  com- 
munities Iwokin^  ahead  to  the  future 
of  the  ])leasure  travel,  tourist  and 
vacation  business  in  the  state,  says 
the  State  De})artment  of  Commerce. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  there  a  survey  of  ])res- 
ent  accommodations  and  facilities 
is  bein<?  made  with  the  thouiifht  in 
mind  of  further  expansion  to  care 
for  the  upsur<jje  of  travel  when  the 
war  is  over. 

l^ort  Allei::any  is  in  one  of  the 
best  fjjanie  and  Hshin<j  sections  of  the 
state,  surrounded  by  mountains  that 
easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  vacationists  and  lov- 
t-rs  of  the  outdoors.  Easily  acces- 
sible from  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  and 
other  ])laces,  visitors  to  Port  Al- 
legany find  splendid  fishing,  hunt- 
ina:  'ind  other  outdoor  sports  within 
fifteen  minutes'  drive  of  town.  In 
addition  the  town  itself  has  a  swim- 
ming pool,  tennis  courts,  a  ball  park 
and  other  attractions. 

The  Department  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  community  will  en- 


deavor to  promote  all-year-round 
recreation  for  its  own  people  and  for 
visitors.  Folders,  depictinjz;  by  pbo- 
to<»ra|)li  and  text,  the  accommoda- 
tions and  facilities  to  be  offered,  are 
beini;;  considered  for  jj^'ineral  dis- 
tribution, 

"There  will  be  a  ^reat  increase  in 
vacations  and  ])leasur(!  travel  after 
the  war,"  says  Floyd  Chalfant, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  "and  Penn- 
sylvania communities  will  do  well 
to  look  into  the  future  and  ])repare 
to  benefit  economically  from  this 
'business'  which  will  <ii;row  to  even 
laro'cr  pro))ortions,  far  beyond  the 
.^100,000,000  which  was  the  record 
in  the  last  normal  year  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  DOING 

Michigan 

Because  cuttino;  of  [)oplar  was  so 
extensive  Miclii<i;an  conservationists 
recently  persuaded  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Michiojan  to  ap])ropriate 
$1,000,000  for  the  purchase  of 
1-3,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  the 
famed  Porcupine  Mountain  area,  on 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  for  develop- 
ment as  a  state  park. 


SCHUYLKILL  RIVER  CLEAN-UP 
IN  SIGHT 

By  Grover  C.  Ladner 
After  twenty  years  of  efforts 
against  discouraging  odds,  a  small 
but  sturdy  band  of  conservationists 
wbo  fought  on  undeterred  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Schuylkill  River 
at  last  see  success  about  to  crown 
their  efforts. 

This  optimism  is  justified  by  the 
action  of  an  important  conference 
held  at  Harrisburg  April  25th, 
called  by  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  Delaware  River  Basin  (Ineodel) 
in  conjunction  with  the  Attorney 
General.  Prominent  public  officials, 
conservationists  and  industrialists  at- 
tended and  considered  a  program  sub- 
mitted by  Ineodel  for  cleaning  up 
the  entire  river.  Among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  conference  were  the 
following:  Col.  Clarence  Renshaw, 
U.  S.  District  Engineer;  his  assist- 
ant, Mr.  William  H.  Gilpin;  Captain 
W.  L.  Beck,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S. 
Navy  Yard;  Hon.  James  H.  Duff, 
Attorney  General;  State  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Chalfant;  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Mines  Walsh;  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Chairman,  Sani- 
tary Water  Board,  Dr.  Stewart; 
Hon.  Ellwood  J.  Turner,  Assembly- 
man and  Chairman  of  Ineodel;  (State 
Senator  Heyburn,  member  of  Ineo- 
del; Hon.  Charles  H.  Brunner,  As- 
semblyman and  Vice-President, 
Schuylkill  Restoration  Association ; 
Hon.  Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalncr, 
Assemblyman  and  member  of  Ineo- 
del; Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive 
Director,  State  Planning  Board, 
member  of  Ineodel;  J.  R.  Hoffert, 
Secretary  of  Sanitary  Water  Board. 
G.  Coe  Farrier,  Esq.,  Ass't  City 
Solicitor;  Martin  J.  McLaughlin, 
Chief,  and  Joseph  E.  Gill,  Engineer 
of  Philadelphia  Water  Bureau; 
Thomas  Buckley,  Chief  of  Phila. 
Bureau  of  Surveys;  Mrs.  Cyril  G. 
Fox,   Friends    of   the   Land;   Judge 


Grover  C.  Ladner,  President,  Schuyl- 
kill River  Valley  Restoration  Asso- 
ciation and  National  Director  of 
Izaak  Walton  League;  Mr.  E.  Evans, 
Lehigh  Navigation  Coal  Co.;  Mr. 
R.  C.  Beckett,  member  of  Ineodel 
from  Delaware,  and  Joseph  C.  Paul, 
member  of  Ineodel  from  New  Jersey; 
James  H.  Allen,  Chief  Engineer, 
and  John  Boardman,  Engineer,  of 
Ineodel. 

Mr.  Turner  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting  and  presented  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Schuylkill  problems  and  a 
suggested  program  for  its  solution 
as  prepared  by  the  Ineodel  staff. 
This  analysis,  after  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  various  sources  of  pollu- 
tion, viz. :  mine  waste,  other  industrial 
waste,  municipal  sewage,  fixes  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  all  con- 
cerned as  follows: 

(a)  Stop  all  future  untreated  pol- 
luting discharges  of  mine  and  in- 
dustrial waste  and  municipal  sew- 
age; 

(b)  Dredge  out  the  accumula- 
tion of  mine  waste  (about  30  million 
tons)  now  in  the  river,  along  the 
lines  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer's  recom- 
mendations in  his  1939  report; 

(c)  The  mines,  industries  and 
municipalities  must  assume  the  cost 
of  construction  and  maintenance  of 
their  respective  treatment  works; 

(d)  The  cost  of  dredging  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
Federal  Government. 

The  following  action  program  was 
then  agreed  on  by  the  conference: 

1.  That  the  necessary  order  shall 
be  issued  by  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  to  coal  operators  respecting 
their  responsibilities  in  avoiding  fu- 
ture discharge  of  the  waste  from 
breaker  operations.  The  recent  rul- 
ings of  the  Attorney  General  and 
Judge  Joseph  L.  Kun  provide  the 
necessary  legal  basis  for  requiring 
industry  to  comply  with  this  obli- 
gation. 


2.  The  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania should  bear  the  cost  for 
dredging  the  existing  culm  deposits 
in  the  basin  area  above  Norristown. 
The  State  also  should  finance  the 
desilting  basin  project  at  Auburn  as 
suggested  by  the  United  States  En- 
gineer's report.  These  improvements 
will  involve  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $9,000,000,  about  $7,- 
000,000  for  dredging  and  $2,000,000 
for  the  silt  retaining  works  at  Au- 
burn. Appropriation  should  be  asked 
from  the  1945  legislature  for  that 
purpose. 

8.  The  Federal  Government 
should  provide  for  the  appropriation 
of  necessary  funds  to  permit  the 
office  of  the  Army  Engineer  to  dredge 
and  properly  dispose  of  the  silt  and 
culm  deposits  in  the  section  of  the 
river  between  Norristown  and  Phil- 
adelphia, which  it  is  estimated  should 
cost  approximately  $6,000,000. 

4.  The  Sanitary  Water  Board 
should  notify  all  municipalities  and 
industries  whose  pollution  responsi- 
bilities are  now  in  arrears  or  will  be 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill project  of  their  obligation  to 
install  necessary  collection  and  treat- 
ment facilities. 

Here  then  is  an  excellent  post- 
war project  which,  if  effectively  car- 
ried out,  would  clean  up  the  entire 
river  and  restore  it  to  its  usefulness 
and  beauty  of  the  days  gone  by.  That 
it  can  be  done  admits  of  no  doubt. 
We  who  have  kept  the  torchlight 
burning  for  the  past  twenty  years 
have  never  doubted  it.  The  Attorney 
General  announced  that  he  would 
recommend  the  appropriation  re- 
quested as  an  administrative  mea- 
sure. 

In  days  to  come,  when  the  Schuyl- 
kill flows  clear  and  clean  again,  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  ac- 
tion was  not  taken  sooner.  It  will 
be  but  another  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Francis  Bacon's  precept, 
viz. :  "Before  anything  is  effected,  we 
think  it  impossible,  but  when  it  is 
done  we  stare  and  wonder  why  it 
was  not  done  before." 


A  MIRACLE  OF  CAMP  LIFE 
Ellwood  B.  Chapman 

For  a  number  of  years  one  of  the 
group  camps  in  the  Hickory  Run  area 
of  the  National  Park  Service  has 
been  leased  to  an  organization  that 
cares  for  dependent  crippled  chil- 
dren. 

While  the  regulations  of  the  so- 
ciety do  not  admit  children  who  are 
not  dependent,  one  exception  was 
made,  that  of  a  boy  who  had  been 
crippled  by  infantile  paralysis. 

He  had  been  a  bright  energetic 
youngster  who  had  been  a  leader  in 
many  activities  in  his  school  and 
president  of  his  class.  When  he  be- 
came helpless  and  was  forced  to  give 
up  all  sports,  he  grew  despondent 
and  commenced  to  fail  rapidly.  His 
parents  were  naturally  greatly  wor- 
ried, and  when  they  heard  of  the 
camp  at  Hickory  Run,  pleaded  with 
the  officers  to  admit  their  boy  as  a 
paid  resident. 

In  the  healthful  mountain  atmos- 
phere, with  trees  and  birds  and  flow- 
ers all  about  him,  he  gradually  re- 
sponded to  his  environment.  He  saw, 
too,  about  him,  other  disabled  chil- 
dren, some  of  them  even  more  help- 
less than  he.  He  began  to  offer 
suggestions,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  children  in  the  camp  recog- 
nized his  ability,  and,  despite  his 
handicap,  elected  him  president. 

This  cheered  the  boy  so  greatly 
that  from  that  day  he  began  to  take 
a  new  view  of  life  in  his  narrowed 
sphere.  Gradually  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  leadership  again  and  helped 
many  of  those  around  him.  With  in- 
creasing health,  he  could  himself 
join  in  some  of  the  activities  of  camp 
life.  When,  with  my  wife,  I  visited 
the  camp,  we  found  him  hard  at 
work  with  other  boys  carving  a  huge 
log  into  a  totem-pole  with  Hickory 
Run  insignia. 

Why  can't  this  good  work  be  in- 
creased a  hundred- fold.? 
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5  OF  1 1  CAVES  OPEN 
TO  PUBLIC 

A  majority  of  Pennsylvania's 
caves  that  have  for  years  been  an 
attraction  to  residents  of  the  state 
as  well  as  visitors  will  again  be 
open  to  the  public  this  season,  says 
the  iState  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  are  more  than  100  caves  in 
the  state  but  only  eleven  of  them 
have  ever  been  open  to  the  general 
public  and  these  have  always  drawn 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  visitors 
in  the  days  when  travel  was  unre- 
stricted. All  of  them  that  have  been 
prepared  for  public  inspection  have 
been  equipped  with  electric  lights, 
paths,  stairs,  handrails  and  other 
facilities. 

Baker  Caverns,  at  Williamson; 
Woodward  Cave,  at  Woodward;  In- 
dian Echo  Cave,  at  Hummelstown; 


Penn's  Cave,  near  Centre  Hall; 
Crystal  Cave,  between  Allentown 
and  Reading,  and  Lost  River  Cav- 
erns, at  Hellerton,  have  informed 
they  will  definitely  be  open  this 
season.  Three  other  caves  will  be 
closed  during  the  season  and  the 
remaining  three  have  not  yet  replied 
to  the  Department's  questionnaire. 

Penn's  Cave,  Centre  County,  is  the 
only  one  that  is  traversed  by  boat. 
All  of  the  caves  open  to  the  public 
have  exceptionally  fine  formations  of 
stalagmites  and  stalactites.  The  caves 
op>€n  to  the  public  have  an  average 
depth  from  front  to  back  of  about 
2,000  feet.  Ceilings  vary,  but  in  one 
cave  the  ceiling  reaches  a  height  of 
90  feet.  Open  spaces  vary  from 
mere  passages  where  only  a  few 
people  can  pass  at  a  time  to  chamb- 
ers more  than  100  feet  wide. 


PENNSYLVANIA  VACATIONLANDS 


Pennsylvania's  vacationlands  offer 
myriad  opportunities  for  vacation- 
ists withjn  easy  travel  distance  of 
metropolitan  centers,  says  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce.  "These 
can  be  reached  with  a  minimum  use 
of  travel  facilities  when  those  facili- 
ties are  so  badly  needed  now  for 
the  transportation  of  wounded  from 
the  battlefront  and  the  shipments  of 
material  of  war  to  tlie  armed  forces," 
says  a  spokesman  for  the  Depart- 
ment. 

From  the  swankiest  of  hotels  in 
the  resort  areas  to  a  cabin  or  a  tent 
in  the  deep  woods  the  state  offers 
a  gamut^  of  vacation  and  recreation 
facilities  that  can  match  the  desires 
and  the  pocketbooks  of  all  persons. 
Fishing,  boating,  swimming,  hiking 
and    all    tlie    other    and    less    hardy 


recreations  can  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  state. 

"Furloughs  for  recuperation  are 
necessary  both  for  men  in  the  armed 
forces  and  for  those  who  have  been 
working  long  hours  on  the  home 
front.  After  all,  whether  on  the 
battle  front  or  the  home  front  human 
beings  are  still  the  basic  material  of 
war  and  soldiers  and  workers  must 
be  kept  as  fit  as  possible  so  that 
victory  may  come  sooner,"  says  J. 
Herbert  Walter,  director  of  the  De- 
partment's vacation  and  recreation 
bureau. 

Reports  from  all  the  resort  areas 
show  that  there  has  been  a  heavy 
reservation  for  the  next  several 
months.  The  Department  has  re- 
ceived information  that  because  of 
this  a  number  of  tlie  resorts  may  re- 
main open  later  this  year  than  has 
been  customary. 


HIKING  CLUBS  IN  STATE  ARE  ACTIVE 


Some  of  the  more  prominent  hik- 
ing clubs  in  the  state  have  well- 
planned  schedules  of  trips  into  the 
hills  and  fields  this  summer,  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce  has 
been  informed. 

At  Reading  the  Community  Hik- 
ing Club  schedules  trips  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays. 

The  Susquehanna  Trailors,  an 
adult  hiking  club  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  with  headquarters  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  has  arranged  a  schedule  for 
several  months.  Trails  over  the 
Luzerne  Mountains  will  be  followed 
for  the  most  part. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Back-to-Na- 
ture  Club,  the  Wanderlust  Club  and 
the  Pathfinders  and  several  other 
hiking  groups  schedule  week-end 
hikes  and  frequently  mid-week -jaunts 
are  added  to  the  program. 

The  first  of  the  spring  hikes,  spon- 
sored by  the  Hikinff  Club  of  the  Lan- 


caster Recreation  Association,  was 
conducted  several  weeks  ago  and  a 
program  for  tlie  remainder  of  the 
season  is  being  planned. 

In  Altoona,  Harrisburg,  Scranton, 
Williamsport  and  many  other  com- 
munities similar  clubs  are  exploring 
the  scenic  and  historic  sites  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  recreational 
facilities  within  tramping  distances. 

"Hiking  is  an  enjoyable  form  of 
exercise  and  pleasure  in  any  season 
of  the  year,"  says  Floyd  Chalfant, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  "and  Penn- 
sylvanians  everywhere  have  wonder- 
ful opportunities.  Seasoned  hikers 
have  long  trails  over  which  they 
may  travel  and  amateurs  will  find 
easier  trails  on  the  outskirts  of  all 
our  cities  and  towns." 

Most  of  the  clubs  welcome  non- 
members  to  join  in  the  hikes. 
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5  OF  1 1  CAVES  OPEN 
TO  PUBLIC 

A  inaioritv  »f  l^tnnsvlvania's 
caves  that  have  for  years  been  an 
attraetion  to  residents  of  the  state 
as  well  as  visitors  will  .'iu;ain  be 
open  to  the  piiblie  this  season,  says 
the  iState  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  are  more  than  100  caves  in 
the  state  but  only  eleven  of  them 
have  ever  been  open  to  the  general 
public  and  these  have  always  drawn 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  visitors 
in  the  days  when  travel  was  unre- 
stricted. All  of  them  that  have  been 
prepared  for  public  inspection  have 
been  equipped  with  electric  lipfhts, 
patlis,  stairs,  handrails  and  other 
facilities. 

Baker  Caverns,  at  Williamson; 
Woodward  Cave,  at  Woodward;  In- 
dian  Echo   Cave,  at   Hummelstown; 
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Penn's  C'ave,  near  Centre  Hall : 
Crystal  Cave,  between  Allentown 
and  Readincf,  and  Lost  River  Cav- 
erns, at  Hellerton,  have  infornu'd 
they  will  definitely  be  open  this 
season.  Three  other  eaves  will  be 
closed  durinji;  the  season  and  the 
remainini;  three  have  not  yet  replied 
to  the  I)e])artment's  questionnaire. 

Penn's  Cave,  Centre  County,  is  the 
only  one  that  is  traversed  by  boat. 
All  of  the  caves  open  to  the  public 
have  exceptionally  fine  formations  of 
stalagmites  and  stalactites.  The  caves 
open  to  the  public  have  an  avera^fe 
depth  from  front  to  back  of  about 
2,000  feet.  Ceilinj^s  vary,  but  in  one 
cave  the  ceiling  reaches  a  height  of 
90  feet.  Open  spaces  vary  from 
mere  passages  where  only  a  few 
people  can  pass  at  a  time  to  chamb- 
ers more  than  100  feet  wide. 


PENNSYLVANIA  VACATIONLANDS 


Pennsylvania's  vacationlands  offer 
myriad  opportunities  for  vacation- 
ists within  easy  travel  distance  of 
metropolitan  centers,  says  the  State 
Department  of  Coniiiurce.  "These 
can  be  readied  with  a  minimum  use 
of  travel  facilities  when  those  facili- 
ties are  so  badly  needed  now  for 
the  transportation  of  wounded  from 
the  battlefront  and  the  shii)ments  of 
material  of  war  to  the  armed  forces," 
says  a  spokesman  for  thf  Depart- 
ment. 

From  the  swankiest  of  hotels  in 
the  resort  areas  to  a  cabin  or  a  tent 
in  the  dee])  woods  the  state  otl'ers 
a  gamut^  of  vacation  and  recreation 
facilities  that  can  match  the  desires 
and  the  ])oeketbo(>ks  of  all  persons. 
Fishing,  boating,  swimming,  hiking 
and    all    the    other    and    less     liardv 


recreations  can  be  found  in  all  ])arts 
of  the  state. 

"Furloughs  for  recuperation  are 
necessary  both  for  men  in  the  armed 
forces  and  for  those  who  have  Ix^en 
working  long  hours  on  the  home 
front.  After  all,  whetJHT  on  the 
battle  front  or  tiie  home  front  liuman 
beings  are  still  the  basic  material  of 
war  and  soldiers  and  workers  must 
be  kept  as  fit  as  possible  so  that 
victory  may  come  sooner,"  says  .1. 
Herbert  Walter,  director  of  the  De- 
partment's vacation  and  recreation 
bureau. 

Reports  from  all  the  resort  areas 
show  that  there  has  been  a  heavy 
reservation  for  tlie  next  several 
months.  The  Department  has  re- 
ceived, information  that  because  of 
this  a  number  of  the  resorts  may  re- 
main open  later  tliis  year  than  has 
been  customarv. 


HIKING  CLUBS  IN  STATE  ARE  ACTIVE 


Some  of  the  more  ])rominent  hik- 
ing clubs  in  the  state  have  well- 
planned  schedules  of  trips  into  the 
Iiills  and  fields  this  summer,  the 
State  Department  of  Connnerce  has 
been  informed. 

At  Reading  the  Community  Hik- 
ing Club  schedules  trips  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays. 

The  Susquehanna  Trailors,  an 
adult  hiking  club  of  the  W^yoming 
Valley  with  headcjuarters  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  has  arranged  a  schedule  for 
several  months.  Trails  over  the 
Luzerne  Mountains  will  be  followed 
for  the  most  part. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Back-to-Na- 
ture  Club,  tlie  Wanderlust  Club  and 
the  Pathfinders  and  several  other 
hiking  groups  schedule  week-end 
hikes  and  frequently  mid-week -jaunts 
arc  added  to  the  program. 

The  first  of  the  s})ring  hikes,  spon- 
sored by  the  Hiking  Club  of  the  Lan- 


caster Recreation  Association,  was 
conducted  several  weeks  ago  and  a 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season  is  being  planned. 

In  Altoona,  Harrisburg,  Scranton, 
Williamsport  and  many  other  com- 
munities similar  clubs  are  exploring 
the  scenic  and  historic  sites  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  recreational 
facilities   within   tramjiing  distances. 

"Hiking  is  an  enjoyable  form  of 
exercise  and  pleasure  in  any  season 
of  the  year,"  says  Floyd  Chalfant, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  "and  Penn- 
sylvanians  everywhere  have  wonder- 
ful ojjportunities.  Seasoned  hikers 
have  long  trails  over  which  they 
may  travel  and  amateurs  will  find 
easier  trails  on  the  outskirts  of  all 
our  cities  and  towns." 

Most  of  the  clubs  welcome  non- 
members  to  join  in  the  hikes. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


THE  BLUE  MOUNTAIN  EAGLE 
CLIMBING  CLUB 

Bv  Daniel  K.  Hoch,  M.C. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Eagle  Climb- 
ing Club  and  the  Blue  Mountain 
Wilderness  Park  Association  ob- 
served the  annual  Spring  outing  re- 
cently. 

The  hike  included  a  climb  up  the 
mountainside  on  Showers'  500  steps, 
near  Bethel,  Pennsylvania,  then  a 
hike  of  four  miles  around  the^  "Kes- 
sel"  to  the  Appelbee  cabin  at  "Pilger 
Run."  After  lunch  had  been  served 
Dr.  Arthur  D.  Graeff,  of  the  Over- 
brook  High  School  faculty,  delivered 
an  address  on  William  Penn  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Wilderness  Park  Association 
owns  several  hundred  acres  on  the 
Blue  Mountain.  This  is  being  al- 
lowed to  go  back  to  its  wilderness 
state  since  the  organization  feels  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  conserve  the 
mountain  and  the  wild  life  that  has 
its  home  there. 

The  following  poem  is  by  Daniel 
K.  Hoch,  President  of  both  organiza- 
tions : 

"Would    you    quiet    your    shattered 
nerves  today, 

Would   you   turn  away   from   the 
noise 
Of  the  busy,  bustling,  hurrying  fray, 

Would  you  gain  your  manly  poise  ? 

If  this  be  your  aim,  your  wish,  your 
need. 
If     your     heartbeats     prompt     a 
change. 
If  your  soul  is  weary  of  rush  and 
greed. 
If  your  body  craves  more  range. 

Then  climb  with  us  in  the  mountain 
breeze. 
Hike  with  us  over  the  trail; 
Look  up  at  the  sky,  the  birds,  the 
trees — 
Real  friends  that  never  fail. 

Drink    strong    and    hard    from    the 
mountain  spring, 
iSit  down  by  the  mountain  stream. 


Keep  quiet  while  thrush  and  linnet 
sing — 
Just  sit  and  think  and  dream. 

Just    open   your    mind,   your    heart, 
your  soul. 

Let  Nature  speak  to  you. 
Let  Nature  make  your  spirit  whole — 

Pervade  you  through  and  through. 

Then   down   from  the  mountain  top 

you'll  f^o, 

Your  spirit  refreshed  and  strong. 

You'll  be  fitted  to  meet  both  friend 

and  foe, 

For  your  soul  will  be  full  of  song. 

Then,    singing,    you'll    tackle    anew 

your  job 

And  singing  you'll  pitch  right  in, 

For    you'll    carry    away    from    the 

mountain  top  • 

The    strength    that    you    need    to 


•    If 
win. 


WHAT  DO  FRIENDS  OF  THE  LAND 

PROPOSE  TO   DO   ABOUT   AN 

OUT-OF-DOORS  RECREATION 

PROGRAM? 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  LAND  puts 
great  stress  on  the  value  of  the  out- 
of-doors  as  offering  recreation.  It 
recognizes  that  much  of  a  man's 
happiness  can  come  from  hours 
spent  in  the  out-of-doors.  To  many, 
such  hours  are  an  escape  from  the 
unnatural  conditions  of  modern  so- 
ciety, thus  making  for  serene  minds. 
In  our  modern  society  recreation  is 
an  essential  part  of  healthful  living. 
The  efficiency  of  our  work  and  the 
moral  plane  of  our  living  are  norm- 
ally improved  when  we  keep  close 
to  Nature.  Mother  Nature,  the  great- 
est of  physicians,  can  contribute 
much  to  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
sick  and  injured.  FRIENDS  OF 
THE  LAND  is  therefore  actively 
cooperating  with  Park  Services, 
Sportsmen  Societies,  Roadside  Im- 
provement Associations,  Naturalists 
Organizations  and  other  State  Agen- 
cies in  the  promoting  of  our  out-of- 
doors  recreation  facilities. 


Courtesy  Dept.    Forests   &    Waters 

"STORM  OVER  THE  ALLEGHENIES" 
BUCKTAIL  STATE  PARK,  CLINTON  COUNTY,  PA. 


RICHARD  LIEBER 
Parks  and  Recreation 

Park  men  and  conservationists 
throughout  the  nation  mourn  the 
passing  of  Colonel  Richard  Lieber 
of  Indianapolis  on  Saturday,  April 
16.  He  was  74  years  old  but  vigor- 
ous and  keenly  enjoying  life,  en- 
grossed in  planning  for  the  future 
of  Indiana  and  the  parks  of  Ameri- 
ca. His  death  from  a  heart  attack 
occurred  at  McCormick  Creek  Can- 
yon State  Park,  the  first  of  Indiana's 
great  state  park  properties  acquired 
and  ultimately  developed  under  his 
guiding  genius.  He  and  Mrs.  Lieber, 
who  had  been  ill,  had  gone  for  a  rest 
at  McCormick  Creek  Irm  on  April  6. 
On  that  Saturday  afternoon  he  had 
taken  a  short  hike,  spent  quite  a 
while  at  the  piano,  playing  the 
operatic  and  classical  favorites  he 
loved  so  well,  and  then  gone  to  his 
room  to  prepare  for  supper.  He 
apparently  was  stricken  and  died 
immediately.   So  passed  a  great  man. 

Richard  Lieber  was  bom  in  St. 
Johann-Saarbrucken,  Germany,  in 
1869,  son  of  a  wealthy,  aristocratic 
family.  He  was  educated  at  Dussel- 
dorf    and     traveled     extensively     in 


Europe  and  Egypt  before  his  revolt 
against  Prussianism  determined  him 
to  visit  America  after  a  year  in  Eng- 
land. He  came  to  Indianapolis  in 
1891  where  he  found  a  colony  of  like- 
minded  Germans  and  where  he  found 
what  he  sought:  a  free  society  in  a 
land  of  great  opportunity.  He  be- 
came a  niaturalized  citizen  in  1891 
and  his  grateful  love  for  America,  his 
determination  to  see  conserved  its 
resources  and  its  traditions,  inspired 
his  distinguished  career. 

He  traveled  this  continent  widely, 
exploring  its  wildernesses  and  scenic 
masterpieces.  He  once  said,  "The 
unbroken  wilderness  is  the  best  ser- 
mon on  Americanism,  a  harking  back 
to  the  fundamentals  of  our  republic, 
a  reminder  of  the  very  source  from 
which  our  present-day  comfort  and 
prosperity  have  flowed." 

In  1908  he  attended  the  Confer- 
ence of  Governors  called  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment in  this  country.  In  1915  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Indiana  state 
park  committee;  two  years  later  the 
governor  appointed  him  military 
secretary  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 


and  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
forestry.  Largely  as  the  result  of 
his  efforts,  the  McCormick  Creek 
Canyon  and  Turkey  Run  properties 
were  acquired  by  the  state  in  1916. 
In  1919  the  legislature  created  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Conservation 
and  he  became  its  first  director. 
Under  his  direction,  its  initial  hold- 
ings of  2,766  acres  were  expanded 
to  a  total  of  47,243  acres  at  the 
time  of  his  resignation  in  1933.  By 
that  time  its  ten  state  parks  were 
outstanding  for  scenic  beauty,  care- 
ful planning  and  development,  and 
sound  business  administration.  He 
believed  state  parks  should  serve  all 
the  people  but  that  they  should  be 
self-supporting,  and  the  Indiana 
system  has  been  a  model  for  state 
parks  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  1921  he  assisted  his  friend 
Stephen  Mather,  first  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  to  organize 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  That 
organization  has  continued  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  establishing 
standards  and  policies  for  state  park 
selection,  design,  development  and 
administration.  From  1932  to  1939, 
Colonel  Lieber  was  its  president, 
after  which  he  served  as  cliairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  until  his 
death. 

He  also  served  as  consultant  to 
the  National  Park  Service  and  mem- 
ber of  its  Advisory  Committee  on 
National  Historic  Sites.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  counselor  to  the 
Indiana  Economic  Council,  the  post- 
war planning  body  created  by  the 
legislature  in  1943.  Among  his  many 
citations  and  awards.  Colonel  Lieber 
was  presented  in  1933  with  the  Pugs- 
ley  gold  medal  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  So- 
ciety. An  honorary  LL.D.  degree 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Wabash 
College  in  1938.  His  book,  "Ameri- 
ca's Natural  Wealth,"  was  published 
in  1942  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Surviving  him  are  Mrs.  Lieber;  a 
daughter.  Dr.  Jeanette  Baker  of 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn.;  a  son,  Ralph 
Lieber   of    Indianapolis;    and   seven 


grandchildren.  His  ashes  and  those 
of  his  son  Walther,  whose  tragic 
death  occurred  several  years  ago, 
were  deposited  on  Sunday,  May  14, 
on  a  wooded  knoll  near  the  pioneer 
church  in  Turkey  Run  State  Park 
before  the  bronze  bust  of  Richard 
Lieber  erected  in  1932  by  the  grate- 
ful people  of  Indiana. 

His  most  enduring  memorials  will 
be  the  parks  and  natural  resources 
preserved  for  posterity  through  the 
efforts  and  the  teachings  of  himself 
and  the  host  of  his  devoted  disciples 
— many  of  them  now  leaders  in  the 
field  of  parks  and  conservation.  An 
editorial  in  the  Indianapolis  Times 
declared,  "As  long  as  men  shall  walk 
on  springy  sod  beneath  great  trees, 
as  long  as  there  is  the  beauty  of 
growing  things,  the  people  of  In- 
diana will  remember  their  debt  to 
Richard  Lieber." 


ONCE  IN  A  CENTURY 

Familiarity  dims  the  senses.  Those 
who  live  among  the  towering  moun- 
tains thrill  the  least  to  their  inspir- 
ing grandeur.  Those  who  pass  over 
the  bridge  at  Niagara,  each  day,  do 
not  even  turn  their  heads  to  look. 
The  magnificent  has  become  common- 
place. 

It  is  somewhat  the  same  with  the 
glories  of  Springtime.  The  poet 
Longfellow  one  time  expressed  it 
this  way:  "If  Spring  came  but  once 
in  a  century,  instead  of  once  a  year, 
or  burst  forth  with  the  sound  of  an 
earthquake,  and  not  in  silence,  what 
wonder  and  expectation  there  would 
be  in  all  hearts  to  behold  the  miracu- 
lous change?" 

Why  not  open  your  eyes  and  con- 
sider the  Springtime  as  though  you 
never  had  seen  it  before?  You  will 
be  surprised  at  what  you  have  been 
missing !  Listen  to  a  Robin  as  though 
you  never  had  heard  its  song  before ! 
Examine  the  budding  trees  and  the 
green  grass  and  the  flowers  as  though 
they  were  new  miracles  that  your 
eyes  never  before  had  seen.  Do  this 
and  we  believe  you  will  agree  that 
this  world  is  full  of  heaven ! 


RESTORATIONS  AT  VALLEY  FORGE  PARK  POST-WAR  PROJECT 


Plans  for  a  post-war  development 
that  would  bring  about  the  complete 
historical  restoration  of  Valley  Forge 
Park  arc  being  studied  by  state  offi- 
cials and  members  of  the  Valley 
Forge  Park  Commission,  says  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce.  Ap- 
proximately $500,000  would  be  ex- 
pended in  the  restoration,  about 
$375,000  of  which  would  be  for 
labor. 

State  officials  met  with  members 
of  the  Park  Commission  recently  at 
which  time  the  entire  proposed  de- 
velopment plan  was  studied.  State 
officials  present  were  James  A.  Kell, 
Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters; 
Floyd  Chalfant,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  Mark  S.  James,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  State  Post-war 
Planning  Commission.  General  E. 
C.  Shannon,  president  of  the  park 
commission,  had  charge  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Plans  for  a  complete  restoration 
of  Washington's  winter  encampment 
grounds  have  been  prepared  in  de- 
tail. When  the  project  is  finished  the 
encampment  grounds  will  appear  as 
they  did  in  the  winter  of  1777-1778, 
which  restoration  was  called  for  in 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1893  creating  the  Valley  Forge  Park 
Commission. 

Restoration  of  the  original  forge 
which  gave  the  valley  its  name,  com- 
pletion of  all  entrenchments,  forts, 
commissary  headquarters.  General 
Huntingdon's  headquarters,  the  main 
hospital,  Col.  William  Dewee's 
home,  the  General  Knox  blacksmith 
shop,  bake  ovens,  provost  guard 
house,  picket  posts,  and  otlier  units 
are  on  the  agenda.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  development 
would  be  the  construction  of  40  sol- 


diers' huts  at  each  of  the  four  Divi- 
sion sites.  These  huts  would  follow 
faithfully  the  specifications  drawn 
nn  by  General  Washington  at  the 
time  of  encampment. 

Creation  of  additional  recreation 
areas,  principally  on  newly-acquired 
lands  on  the  north  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  is  also  included. 
The  river  bank  development  would 
provide  picnic  sites,  boating  and 
swimming  and  other  recreations  not 
regarded  as  desirable  in  the  main 
historic  encampment  grounds  of  now 
more  than  2,000  acres. 

Improvements  are  gradually  being 
made  at  the  park.  Recently  2,000 
wild  flowers  of  15  varieties  were 
planted  in  the  General  Wayne 
woods. 

Muster  rolls,  copied  from  national 
archives,  include  the  names  of  men 
of  11  Pennsylvania  regiments,  10 
from  Virginia  and  four  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  wintered  at  Valley 
Forge.  Approximately  12,000  men 
were  quartered  at  the  winter  encamp- 
ment and  the  Park  Commission  hopes 
to  have  the  names  of  all  of  these  on 
file  at  headquarters. 

Members  of  the  commission  say 
that  visitors  to  the  park  express  the 
keenest  interest  in  all  the  Revolu- 
tionary military  installations  there 
and  that  when  the  proposed  project 
is  completed  there  will  be  a  greatly 
added  interest  in  the  historic  site. 

More  than  50,000  dogwood  trees 
have  been  planted  at  Valley  Forge 
as  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  of 
Washington's  army  who  spent  the 
terrible  winter  of  1777-1778  there. 
These  trees  are  in  the  height  of  their 
floral  beauty  about  mid-May  and  in 
normal  years  attract  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  park. 


Courtesy   Dept.    Forests   &    Waters 
SUSQUEHANNA— BUCKTAIL  STATE  PARK— RENOVO 


HOPEWELL  VILLAGE  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

United  States  Department  of  the 

Interior 

Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 

National  Park  Service 

Newton  B.  Drury,  Director 
Hopewell  Village  represents  the  early 
semifeudal       iron-making       communities 
from   which   developed  the   mighty   iron 
and  steel  industry  of  modern  America. 

Hopewell  Village,  in  colonial 
times,  was  built  around  a  cold-blast 
charcoal  burning  iron  furnace  and 
associated  structures.  The  community 
life  was  semifeudal  and  was  largely 
self  sustaining.  This  condition  pre- 
vailed at  Hopewell  beyond  the 
colonial  period,  little  changed,  down 
through  the  nineteenth  century  until 
the  furnace  was  closed  down  per- 
manently in  1883,  after  113  years 
of  activity.  The  quiet  of  abandon- 
ment gradually  settled  over  the  place, 
and  it  became  a  ghost  town  of  anoth- 
er era.  Fortunately,  the  quaint  little 
group  of  antique  industrial  struc- 
tures and  the  surrounding  pictur- 
esque houses  were  preserved,  even 
though  abandoned  except  for  limited 
farm  purposes,  by  reason  of  the  iso- 


lated nature  of  the  site  in  the  hills 
back  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  The 
restless  hand  of  modern  progress  and 
of  demolition  and  sudden  change  did 
not  reach  this  little  vale  in  the 
lovely  forest-covered  hills. 

Here  is  a  life-size  and  authentic 
display  of  social,  cultural,  industrial 
and  economic  environment  of  life  in 
an  iron-making  community  of 
colonial  and  early  America.  Hope- 
well Village  will  afford  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  a  picture 
of  the  humble  but  ingenious  begin- 
nings in  our  country  of  this  basic 
industrial  enterprise  and  will  pro- 
vide a  striking  contrast  for  measur- 
ing the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the 
modern  American  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry. 

The  Early  Iron  Industry   of 
Pennsylvania 

Like  many  other  now  gigantic  in- 
dustries, the  iron  and  steel  industry 
of  modern  America  had  humble 
pioneer  beginnings.  One  of  its  early 
centers  was  the  Schuylkill  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  extensive  re- 
sources of  limestone,  iron  ore,  water 
power  and  timber  for  the  making  of 
charcoal   (all  necessary  in  the  cold- 


blast  process  of  iron  manufacture) 
were  found  within  easy  reach  of 
navigable  rivers  and  streams.  In 
this  region,  near  Pottstown,  Penn- 
sylvania's first  bloomery  forge  was 
built  in  1716,  and  3  or  4  years  later 
the  first  blast  furnace,  Colebrook- 
dale,  began  operations.  Two  men, 
Thomas  Rutter  and  Tuomas  Potts, 
led  the  way  in  these  enterprises  and 
others  soon  followed.  By  1771  there 
were  more  than  50  iron  forges  and 
furnaces  operating  in  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  farseeing  men  whose 
imaginations  were  fired  with  the 
idea  of  building  an  American  iron 
empire  was  William  Bird,  who  came 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  eigh- 
teenth century.  His  exact  antece- 
dents are  unknown,  although  it  is 
believed  that  he  was  born  in  Raritan, 
N.  J.,  in  1703.  Working  as  a  wood 
chopper  for  Rutter  in  1733,  he  saved 
his  money  and  finally  went  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  It  was  in  174-0  that 
he  started  construction  of  his  first 
forge  near  the  mouth  of  Hay  Creek. 
The  spot  was  destined  to  become  the 
center  of  modern  industrial  Birds- 
boro.  Within  a  few  years  William 
Bird  had  acquired  holdings  totaling 
about  3,000  acres  along  Hay  Creek 
and  in  the  hills  west  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, had  built  the  mansion  which 
still  stands  in  Birdsboro  and  had 
put  three  forges  into  operation.  One 
of  these  he  called  Hopewell  Forge, 
the  first  known  use  of  the  name  in 
this  immediate  vicinity.  By  1756  his 
position  as  an  important  figure  in 
the  social,  political  and  economc  life 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania  was  secure. 

The  Establishment  of  Hopewell 
Furnace 

When  William  Bird  died  in  1761, 
his  son,  Mark,  inherited  the  family 
business,  which  he  soon  expanded. 
The  following  year  he  went  into 
partnership  with  George  Ross,  a 
prominent  Lancaster  lawyer,  and 
together  they  built  Mary  Ann  Fur- 
nace, the  first  iron  furnace  west  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  Probably 
as    a   consequence    of    discovering   a 


convenient  deposit  of  iron  ore  not 
far  from  French  Creek,  Bird  erected 
Hopewell  Furnace  on  that  stream  in 
1770-1771,  along  the  old  Birdsboro- 
Warwick  Road. 

The  new  furnace  became  the  nuc- 
leus of  Hopewell  Village,  a  small 
semifeudal  settlement  of  colliers, 
teamsters,  wheelwrights,  moulders, 
blacksmiths,  wood  choppers  and  oth- 
er workers.  Most  of  these  employees 
lived  in  tenant  houses  built  at  the 
ironmaster's  expense,  while  Bird  or 
his  manager  at  Hopewell  occupied 
the  so-called  Big  House,  adjoining 
the  group  of  smaller  dwellings.  A 
common  store,  tenant  gardens  and 
nearby  farms  operated  by  the  Bird 
family,  supplied  all  ordinary  eco- 
nomic wants.  Wagons  and  other 
necessary  equipment  were  con- 
structed or  repaired  in  the  Hopewell 
shops,  and  the  farm  animals  and 
mules  used  for  hauling  purposes 
were  stabled  in  the  community  barns. 
There  was  even  a  school  for  the 
village  children. 

Nearly  all  the  early  Pennsylvania 
furnaces,  Hopewell  included,  cast 
stoves  and  hollow  ware,  such  as  pots 
and  kettles,  directly  from  the  fur- 
nace in  addition  to  manufacturing 
pig  iron.  The  first  stove  castings 
were  flat  plates  of  iron  with  tulips, 
hearts.  Biblical  figures  and  mottoes 
as  decorations.  Old  stoves,  marked 
"Hopewell  Furnace,"  are  on  display 
at  the  site  with  other  representative 
castings,  tools  and  furnishings  of 
that  period. 

Hopewell  Furnace  During  the 
Revolutionary  War 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  peacetime  manufactur- 
ing at  Hopewell  gave  way  to  the 
production  of  war  materials.  Mark 
Bird  himself  rendered  active  mili- 
tary service  in  the  patriot  cause.  In 
August,  1776,  he  fitted  out  300  men 
of  the  Second  Battalion,  Berks  Coun- 
ty militia,  at  his  own  expense.  Later 
he  went  to  Washington's  aid  after 
the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  September 
11,   1777.    The  papers   of  the  Con- 
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HOPEWELL  VILLAGE  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

United  Statt-s  Department  of  the 

Interior 

Harold  I..  Ickes,  Secretary 

National   Park  Service 

Newtox  B.  Drury,  Director 
Hopewell  Village  rcpre.sent.s  the  early 
semifeudal       iron-making       communities 
frcMu    which    developed   the    miglity    iron 
and  steel  industry  of  modern  America. 

Hopewell  Villa«»;e.  in  colonial 
times,  was  built  around  a  cold-hlast 
charcoal  l)urnini»:  iron  furnace  and 
associated  structures.  The  community 
life  was  semifeudal  and  was  lar^ily 
self  sustaining.  This  condition  ])re- 
vailed  at  Hopewell  beyond  the 
colonial  ])eriod,  little  champed,  down 
throu_a:h  the  nineteenth  century  until 
the  furnace  was  closed  down  ])er- 
manently  in  ISS.'J.  after  1  1 8  years 
of  activity.  The  quiet  of  ahandon- 
nient  <»:radually  settled  over  the  place, 
and  it  hecame  a  <»:host  town  of  anoth- 
er era.  Fortunately,  the  quaint  little 
group  of  antique  industrial  struc- 
tures and  tlie  surroundin<>;  ])ictur- 
es(jue  houses  were  ])reserved.  even 
thou<rh  abandoned  except  for  limited 
farm  purposes,  by  reason  of  the  iso- 


lated nature  of  the  site  in  the  hills 
back  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  The 
restless  hand  of  modern  projjress  and 
of  demolition  and  sudden  chanji^e  did 
not  reach  this  little  vale  in  the 
lovely  forest-covered  hills. 

Here  is  a  life-size  and  authentic 
display  of  social,  cultural,  industrial 
and  economic  environment  of  life  in 
an  iron-makinjj;  community  of 
colonial  and  early  America.  Ho])e- 
well  Villa<«;e  will  afford  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  fjjenerations  a  ])icture 
of  the  humble  but  ingenious  begin- 
nincrs  in  our  countrv  of  this  basic 
industrial  enterprise  and  will  ]iro- 
vide  a  striking  contrast  for  measur- 
ing the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the 
nuxlern  American  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry. 

The   Early  Iron   Industry   of 
Pennsylvania 

IJke  many  other  now  gigantic  in- 
dustries, the  iron  and  steel  industry 
of  modern  America  had  humble 
])ioneer  beginnings.  One  of  its  earlv 
centers  was  the  Schuylkill  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania,  wiiere  extensive  re- 
sources of  limestone,  iron  ore.  water 
})ower  and  timber  for  the  making  of 
charcoal   (all  necessary  in  the  cold- 


blast  process  of  iron  manufacture) 
were  found  within  easy  reach  of 
navigable  rivers  and  streams.  In 
this  region,  near  Pottstown,  Penn- 
sylvania's first  bloomery  forge  was 
built  in  1710,  and  3  or  4  years  later 
the  first  blast  furnace,  Colebrook- 
dale,  began  operations.  Two  men, 
Tliomas  Rutter  and  Thomas  Potts, 
led  the  way  in  these  enterprises  and 
others  soon  followed.  By  1771  there 
were  more  than  50  iron  forges  and 
furnaces  operating  in  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  farseeing  men  whose 
imaginations  were  fired  with  the 
idea  of  building  an  American  iron 
empire  was  William  Bird,  who  came 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  eigh- 
teenth century.  His  exact  antece- 
dents are  unknown,  although  it  is 
believed  that  he  was  born  in  Raritan, 
N.  J.,  in  1703.  Working  as  a  wood 
chopper  for  Rutter  in  1733,  he  saved 
his  money  and  finally  went  into  busi- 
ness for  himself.  It  was  in  1740  that 
he  started  construction  of  his  first 
forge  near  the  mouth  of  Hay  Creek. 
The  spot  was  destined  to  become  the 
center  of  modern  industrial  Birds- 
boro.  Within  a  few  years  William 
Bird  had  acquired  holdings  totaling 
about  3,000  acres  along  Hay  Creek 
and  in  tlie  hills  west  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, had  built  the  mansion  which 
still  stands  in  Birdsboro  and  liad 
put  three  forges  into  operation.  One 
of  these  he  called  Hopewell  Forge, 
the  first  known  use  of  the  name  in 
this  immediate  vicinity.  By  llTyG  his 
position  as  an  im})ortant  figure  in 
the  social,  political  and  econorac  life 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania   was  secure. 

The   Establishment  of  Hopewell 
Furnace 

When  William  Bird  died  in  1701, 
his  son.  Mark,  inherited  the  family 
business,  which  he  soon  cx])anded. 
The  following  year  he  went  into 
partnership  witli  George  Ross,  a 
prominent  Lancaster  lawyer,  and 
together  thev  built  Marv  Ann  Fur- 
nace,  the  first  iron  furnace  west  of 
the  Suscjuehanna  River.  Probably 
as    a    consequence    of    discovering    a 


convenient  deposit  of  iron  ore  not 
far  from  French  Creek,  Bird  erected 
Hopewell  Furnace  on  that  stream  in 
1770-1771,  along  the  old  Birdsboro- 
Warwick  Road. 

The  new  furnace  became  the  nuc- 
leus of  Hopewell  Village,  a  small 
semifeudal  settlement  of  colliers, 
teamsters,  wheelwrights,  moulders, 
blacksmiths,  wood  cho])])ers  and  oth- 
er workers.  Most  of  these  employees 
lived  in  tenant  houses  built  at  the 
ironmaster's  expense,  wliile  Bird  or 
his  manager  at  Hopewell  occupied 
the  so-called  Big  House,  adjoining 
the  group  of  smaller  dwellings.  A 
conunon  store,  tenant  gardens  and 
nearby  farms  operated  by  t!ie  Bird 
family,  sup})lie(l  all  ordinary  eco- 
nomic wants.  Wagons  and  other 
necessary  e(juipment  were  con- 
structed or  repaired  in  the  Hopewell 
shops,  and  the  farm  animals  and 
nudes  used  for  hauling  purposes 
were  stabled  in  the  comnninity  barns. 
There  was  even  a  school  for  the 
village  children. 

Nearly  all  the  early  Pennsylvania 
furnaces,  Hopewell  included,  cast 
stoves  and  hollow  ware,  such  as  pots 
and  kettles,  directly  from  the  fur- 
nace in  addition  to  manufacturing 
])ig  iron.  The  first  stove  castings 
were  fiat  plates  of  iron  with  tulips, 
hearts.  Biblical  figures  and  mottoes 
as  decorations.  Old  stoves,  marked 
"Hoj)ewell  I'^urnace,"  are  on  display 
at  the  site  with  other  representative 
castings,  tools  and  furnishings  of 
tliat  j)eriod. 

Ilopeicell   Furnace   Durinff   the 
Revolutionary  War 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  peacetime  manufactur- 
ing at  Hopewell  gave  way  to  the 
))roduction  of  war  materials.  Mark 
Bird  himself  rendered  active  mili- 
tary service  in  the  patriot  cause.  In 
August,  1770,  he  fitted  out  300  men 
of  the  Second  Battalion,  Berks  Coun- 
ty militia,  at  his  own  expense.  Later 
he  went  to  Washington's  aid  after 
tlie  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  Se])tember 
11,    1777.    The   papers   of   the   Con- 
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tinental  Conp^ress  show  that  he  also 
supplied  lar^e  quantities  of  food 
and  Hopewell  iron  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  that  in  so 
doin^  he  ran  heavily  into  debt.  Bird's 
efforts  to  collect  even  part  payment 
were  apparently  fruitless.  A  flood 
on  Hay  Creek  added  to  the  ruin  of 
his  property  and  currency  deprecia- 
tion struck  the  final  blow.  Hope- 
well Furnace  was  finally  advertised 
for  sheriff's  sale  in  April,  1788,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  Bird  moved 
to  North  Carolina  where  he  died  in 
comparative  poverty.  The  furnace 
lands  were  acquired  in  1800  by 
Daniel  Buckley  and  Thomas  and 
Matthew  Brooke,  and  from  that  time 
until  their  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Government  were  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Brooke  family  or  their 
relatives,  the  Clin^ans. 

The  Last  Years  of  Hopewell 
Furnace 

Except  for  a  few  short  periods, 
Hopewell  Furnace  remained  in 
operation  until  June,  1883,  when  it 
was  "blow'd  out"  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  never  converted  to  the  hot- 
blast  process,  which  came  into  al- 
most universal  use  after  1850  and 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  iron 
industry.  Castings  continued  to  be 
made  at  the  village  until  1840,  when 
the  patterns  were  sold.  After  this, 
nearly  all  Hopewell  pig  iron  went  to 
various  forges  in  Pennsylvania  bring- 
ing prices  ranging  from  $28  to  $45 
a  ton,  except  in  1864,  when  demand 
for  it,  brought  about  by  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  skyrocketed  the 
price  to  $99  a  ton.  A.  Whitney  & 
Sons,  the  Philadelphia  carwheel 
manufacturers,  contracted  for  the 
entire  Furnace  output  from  1870  to 
1883.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
Hopewell  iron  has  rolled  over  sev- 
eral of  the  Nation's  transcontinental 
railroads. 

After  1883,  wlien  the  making  of 
cold-blast  charcoal  iron  ceased  to 
be  profitable  and  the  works  closed 
down,  the  adjoining  woodland  con- 
tinued to  make  good  returns  in  mar- 
ketable  charcoal    for   several   years. 


But  the  active  days  of  Hopewell  Vil- 
lage were  over.  They  have  left  be- 
hind, however,  their  story  of  more 
than  a  century  of  American  indus- 
trial enterprise  and  of  social  and 
cultural  life  in  an  iron-making  com- 
munity of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The  RehabUitation  Plan 

Long  years  of  inactivity  and 
neglect  have  left  their  mark  on  Hope- 
well Village.  The  bridge  house, 
wheelwright  shop  and  wheel  house 
are  gone,  together  with  the  old 
schoolhouse,  which  stood  on  the 
road  to  Joanna  Furnace.  Still  pre- 
served, however,  are  the  furnace 
stack,  the  Big  House  and  several  of 
its  outbuildings,  the  charcoal  house, 
the  blacksmith  shop  and  a  few  of 
the  old  tenant  houses.  The  raceways, 
which  carried  water  to  and  from  the 
furnace,  are  also  in  evidence. 

Gradual  stabilization  of  Hope- 
well Village  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  National  Park  Service  as  his- 
torical, architectural  and  archaeo- 
logical researcli  provides  reliable 
and  authentic  information  on  the 
many  details  of  structures,  opera- 
tion and  relationship  of  the  various 
units  to  each  other.  The  furnace 
stack  is  stabilized,  work  is  proceed- 
ing on  the  reconstruction  of  the  old 
blowing  engine  and  water-wheel 
and  many  of  the  furnishings  of  tlie 
Big  House  have  been  returned.  It  is 
hoped  that  water  will  eventually  run 
through  the  races  again,  turn  the 
furnace  wheel  and  thus  operate  the 
reproduced  blast  machinery.  Re- 
construction of  other  remaining  and 
once  existing  buildings  is  planned  to 
follow.  Old-fashioned  flowers  and 
vegetables  may  be  cultivated  once 
more  in  the  village  gardens,  and  the 
blacksmith  shop,  where  much  of  the 
original  equipment  is  still  in  place, 
will  ring  anew  with  the  activities  of 
hearth  and  anvil. 

The  Site 

Hopewell  Village  National  His- 
toric Site,  established  in  August, 
1938,  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
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Service,  comprises  6,214  acres  of 
land  and  includes  various  buildings, 
furnace  structures  and  remains  of  a 
typical  American  iron-making  com- 
munity. 

How  to  Reach   the  Site 

Hopewell  Village  National  His- 
toric Site  is  situated  six  miles  south- 
east of  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  and  is 
reached  from  the  north  by  U.  S. 
Highway  422,  State  Route  82,  and 
hard-surfaced  county  road.  From 
the  south  it  is  reached  over  State 
Route  23  and  hard-surfaced  county 
road.  There  is  a  station  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  at  Birdsboro. 

Facilities  for  Visitors 

Literature,  which  includes  a  map 
of  Hopewell  Village,  is  available  for 
free  distribution  and  aids  the  visitor 
in  understanding  the  original  uses 
of  the  existing  structures.  Exhibits 
relating  to  the  archeological  work 
in  progress  in  the  area,  original  iron 
castings    of   Hopewell    Furnace,  ob- 


jects and  tools  associated  with  the 
operation  of  an  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  cold-blast  charcoal 
furnace  establishment,  as  well  as 
original  records  of  the  furnace 
operation,  are  on  display  in  a  tem- 
porary arrangement.  Guide  service 
is  provided  covering  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  interest.  Or- 
ganizations and  groups  are  given 
special  service  if  arrangements  are 
made  in  advance  with  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Picnic  grounds  are  available  in  the 
adjoining  Recreational  Area,  where 
there  are  also  facilities  for  swim- 
ming, hiking,  riding  and  fishing. 

Administration 

Hopewell  Village  National  His- 
toric Site  is  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Superintendent,  Hopewell 
Village  National  Historic  Site, 
Birdsboro,  Pa. 


tinental  Congress  show  that  he  also 
sup])lit'd  \nrfxv  (juantitics  of  food 
and  Ilopewfll  iron  to  the  United 
States  Governnunt,  and  that  in  so 
(h)inij:  he  ran  heavilv  into  deht.  Bird's 
rtl'orts  to  eolh'ct  even  part  payment 
were  ap))art'ntly  fruitless.  A  flood 
on  Hay  Creek  achled  to  the  ruin  of 
his  pr()})erty  and  eurreney  depreeia- 
tion  stniek  the  final  hlow.  llopt- 
well  I'\irnaee  was  finally  advertised 
for  sheriff's  sale  in  April,  1788.  and 
at  al)()nt  the  same  time  IJird  moved 
to  North  Carolina  whert-  he  died  in 
eom|)arativ('  poverty.  'I'he  furnace 
lajids  were  acfjiiircd  in  1800  by 
l)ani(l  Hucklty  and  Thomas  and 
Matthew  Hrookc.  and  from  that  time 
until  tlu'ir  transfer  to  the  Federal 
(government  were  owned  and  oper- 
ated hy  the  Hrooke  family  or  their 
relatives,  the  Clin«>ans. 

"Jlic   Last    Years   of  JlopcxcrU 
Furnace 

Kxeept  for  a  few  short  ])eriods, 
llojx'well  Furnaee  reniained  in 
o|)eration  until  .June.  188.'J.  when  it 
was  "hlow'd  out"  for  the  l.'ist  time. 
It  was  never  etrnverted  to  the  hot- 
hlast  process,  which  came  into  al- 
most universal  use  after  1850  and 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  iron 
industry.  Castin<»s  continued  to  be 
made  at  the  villaii'e  until  1810.  when 
the  ])atterns  were  sold.  After  this, 
nearly  all  Hopewell  pii>;  iron  went  to 
various  f(>r<>ts  in  Pennsylvania  hring- 
in,<>-  j)riees  ran<»ini»-  from  -^28  to  -tlo 
a  ton,  excej)t  in  ]8()1.  when  demand 
for  it.  hrou^ht  about  by  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  skyrocketed  the 
[)rice  to  .^99  a  ton.  A.  Whitney  & 
Sons,  the  Phiiadelpliia  earwheel 
manufacturers,  contracted  for  the 
entire  Furnace  output  from  1870  to 
188.'J.  It  is  ))robable.  therefore,  that 
Hopewell  iron  has  rolled  over  sev- 
eral of  the  Nation's  transcontinental 
railroads. 

After  188.'},  when  the  makinjif  of 
cold-blast  charcoal  iron  ceased  to 
be  ])rofitable  and  the  works  closed 
down,  the  adjoinintjj  woodland  con- 
tinued to  make  ijood  returns  in  mar- 
ketable   charcoal    for    several    years. 


But  the  active  days  of  Hopewell  Vil- 
lage were  over.  They  have  left  be- 
hind, however,  their  story  of  more 
than  a  century  of  American  indus- 
trial enterprise  and  of  social  and 
cultural  life  in  an  iron-makinjz;  com- 
munity of  the  ei<i:hteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The  RehahUitaiion  Plan 

L(m^  years  of  inactivity  and 
netjlect  have  left  their  mark  on  Hope- 
well X'illa^e.  The  brid^je  bouse, 
wheelwright  shop  and  wheel  house 
are  ,i>(me.  together  with  the  old 
school  house,  which  stood  on  the 
road  to  .foanna  Furnace.  Still  pre- 
served, however,  are  the  furnace 
stack,  the  \V\a^  House  and  several  of 
its  outl)uildin<»;s,  the  charcoal  house, 
the  blacksmith  shop  and  a  few  of 
the  old  tenant  houses.  The  raceways, 
which  carried  water  to  and  from  the 
furnace,  are  also  in  evidence. 

Gradual  stabilization  of  FIo))e- 
well  Villao;e  is  bein<ij  carried  on  by 
the  National  Park  Service  as  his- 
torical, architectural  and  arcbaeo- 
lo<»ical  research  ])rovides  reliable 
and  authentic  information  on  the 
many  details  of  structures,  oi)era- 
tion  and  relationshi])  of  the  various 
units  to  each  other.  The  furnace 
stack  is  stabilized,  work  is  ])roceed- 
inii^  ow  the  reconstructi(m  of  the  old 
blowinu;  en«j:ine  and  water-wheel 
and  many  of  the  furnisliin<rs  of  the 
Bil^  House  have  been  returned.  It  is 
ho])ed  that  water  will  eventually  run 
through  the  races  again,  turn  the 
furnace  wheel  and  thus  operate  the 
re])r()duced  blast  machinery.  He- 
construction  of  other  remaining  and 
once  existing  buildings  is  |)lanned  to 
follow.  Old-fashioned  flowers  and 
veiietal)les  mav  be  cultivated  once 
more  in  the  village  gardens,  and  the 
blacksmith  shop,  where  nuich  of  the 
original  etpiipment  is  still  in  })lace, 
will  ring  anew  with  the  activities  of 
hearth  and  anvil. 

The  Site 

Ho))ewell  Village  National  His- 
toric Site,  established  in  August, 
19;}8,  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
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Service,  comprises  6,214  acres  of 
land  and  includes  various  buildings, 
furnace  structures  and  remains  of  a 
typical  American  iron-making  cora- 
munitv. 

How   to  Reach   the   Site 

Hopewell  Village  National  His- 
toric Site  is  situated  six  miles  south- 
east of  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  and  is 
reached  from  the  north  by  U.  S. 
Highway  422,  State  Route  82,  and 
hard-surfaced  county  road.  From 
the  south  it  is  reached  over  State 
Route  23  and  hard-surfaced  county 
road.  There  is  a  station  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  at  Birdsboro. 

Facilities  for  Visitors 

Literature,  which  includes  a  map 
of  Hopewell  Village,  is  available  for 
free  distribution  and  aids  the  visitor 
in  understanding  the  original  uses 
of  the  existing  structures.  Exhibits 
relating  to  the  archeological  work 
in  progress  in  the  area,  original  iron 
castings   of    Hopewell    Furnace,  ob- 


jects and  tools  associated  with  the 
operation  of  an  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  cold-blast  charcoal 
furnace  establishment,  as  well  as 
original  records  of  the  furnace 
operation,  are  on  display  in  a  tem- 
porary arrangement.  Guide  service 
is  provided  covering  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  interest.  Or- 
ganizations and  groups  are  given 
special  service  if  arrangements  are 
made  in  advance  with  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Picnic  grounds  are  available  in  the 
adjoining  Recreational  Area,  where 
there  are  also  facilities  for  swim- 
ming, hiking,  riding  and  fishing. 

Administration 

Hopewell  Village  National  His- 
toric Site  is  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Superintendent,  Hopewell 
Village  National  Historic  Site, 
Birdsboro,  Pa. 
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Quiet 
Grandeur , . . 


There  is    a   quiet   and    restful    grandeur 
when  Summer's  heat  gives  way  to  clear,  crisp,  colorful 
days  of  Autumn  in  Pennsylvania  forest's. 

The  tonic  air  of  the  mountains,  the  beauty  of  the 

forest  scene,  the  quietness  of  the  days  and  nights  are 

balm  for  weary  hearts,   frayed  nerves   and   jaded 

spirits.    There    is    a    peace    that    is    almost  a 

benediction.       Enjoy      these      forests      and 

forest    parks    in    colorful    Autumn    .    .     . 

and      every    season    of     the      year. 

They  belong  to  you    .     .     .     and 

some      day      we'll       have 

more    of    them. 


-H 
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PENNSYLVANIA  PARKS 

ASSOCIATION  EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE  MEETING 

The  last  meeting  of  thi.s  group 
was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  October 
1th.  Eleven  members  were  present 
and  represented  all  but  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state. 

Hon.  Jas.  A.  Kell,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Wa- 
ters, and  Mr.  Milford  A.  Bratton. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Parks, 
were  also  in  attendance. 

President  Chapman  told  of  a  trip 
he  had  made  to  the  Scranton  district 
where  he  had  viewed  a  number  of 
possible  park  areas,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters  make  the  usual  in- 
vestigations as  to  suitability  and 
availability,  etc. 

Our  Western  Pennsylvania  mem- 
bers brought  good  news  regarding  an 
area  north  of  Pittsburgh,  which  we 
have  long  felt  should  form  a  part  of 
the  State  Park  System,  and  it  was 
their  firm  belief  that  this  tract  would 
be  acquired  before  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Secretary  Kell  informed  us  that 
he  had  prepared  a  substantial  budget 
for  the  next  biennium,  same  to  pro- 
vide fully  for  the  proper  mainten- 
ance of  the  park  areas  in  hand. 

At  luncheon  we  were  greatly 
heartened  by  the  remarks  of  our  State 
Attorney  General,  James  Duff,  who 
firmly  believes  that  this  is  the  "time 
of  our  lives"  for  getting  the  next 
legislature  to  provide  funds  for  a 
State  Park  System  which  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  commonwealth,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  much  work 
for  men  now  in  the  armed  forces. 

To  J.  Markley  Stevenson  was  as- 
signed the  main  task  of  preparing  a 
"concrete  plan"  for  submission  to 
the  legislature.  To  assist  him,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Griswold,  Col.  Mc- 
Knight and  Mr.  Serrill  were  subse- 
quently appointed. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Dr. 
J.  H.  McFarland  brought  forth  the 
first   copy   of    "Eaglesmere   and   the 


Sullivan  Highlands"  which  he  and 
his  son  had  published.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  every  lover  of 
the  out  of  doors. 

Our  meeting  closed  with  the  feel- 
ing that  today  we  are  nearer  our 
goal  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  —  a  Park  System  of 
which  our  citizens  may  feel  justly 
proud. 

PRESQUE  ISLE  STATE  PARK 
AT  ERIE 

Millard  L.  Davis,  Superhitondent 

This  park  covers  an  area  of  3,200 
acres  of  the  peninsula  forming  the 
outer  protection  to  the  Harbor  of 
Erie.  Entrance  to  the  park  is  about 
four  miles  from  the  business  section 
of  the  city.  The  park  is  made  up  of 
numerous  connecting  ponds  and  in- 
tervening sand  areas  covered  with 
poplars,  red  oak,  red  maple,  choke 
cherry,  black  cherry,  white  pine  and 
some  red  cedar  and  sassafras.  The 
ponds  are  surrounded  with  marshy 
shrubs  and  water  grasses.  A  bridle 
path  traverses  six  miles  of  the  shore 
end  extending  into  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  trails  and  fire  breaks  that  are  used 
by  the  hikers.  During  the  fishing  and 
vacation  periods  a  fleet  of  canoes  and 
row  boats  are  available  for  a  two 
mile  trip  up  through  the  ponds  and 
lagoons.  Fly  and  bait  fishing  is  en- 
joyed by  the  visitors  either  from  the 
shore  or  from  rented  or  owned  row 
boats. 

Mooring  space  is  provided  for 
about  one  hundred  private  power 
boats  with  inboard  or  outboard  mo- 
tors near  the  headquarters  office.  As 
many  more  boats  are  pulled  up  on  the 
shore  at  convenient  places  for  the 
owner's  use  when  he  goes  fishing  or 
takes  his  family  out  for  an  evening 
boat  ride. 

Six  hundred  picnic  tables  with  a 
hundred  wood  stoves  are  provided  for 
those  who  desire  to  picnic.  Wood  is 
furnished  at  nearby  wood  boxes.  City 
water  is  available  direct  from  the 
water  mains  or  in  barrels  along  the 


highway   in   tlit-   stctions   beyoiul   the 
water  main. 

Six  miles  of  sandy  bathing  beach 
makes  an  attraction  during  the  hot 
smnmer  to  everyone  within  driving 
distance.  Erie  'hotels,  tourist  cot- 
tages, trailer  camps  and  tourist  rooms 
are  conveniently  located  near  the 
area.  No  overnight  camping  on  the 
park  is  permitted  and  tlie  park  is 
closed  to  visitors  after  12:00  o'clock 
midnight  during  the  vacation  months 
and  at  1 1  :00  o'clock  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

During  the  last  unrestricted  year 
for  automobile  use  2,000,000  persons 
visited  the  park,  an  increase  in  five 
years  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
persons. 

A  concrete  highway  follows  the 
shore  around  the  park  making  all 
portions  of  it  easily  accessible. 

Wild  animals,  rabbits,  coon,  skunk, 
opossum,  squirrel  and  deer  are 
numerous.  Birds,  eagle,  crows,  rob- 
ins, gulls,  thrushes,  sparrows,  hawks, 
jays  and  other  small  birds  inhabit 
the  timber  and  shrubs.  A  flock  of 
tame  mallards  is  always  a  source  of 
interest  to  the  children. 

Visitors  from  all  the  states  and 
numerous  foreign  countries  have  been 
identified  annually  by  their  automo- 
bile license  tags. 

I  EICKETTS  GLEN 

In  an  article  written  by  our  direc- 
tor, Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  reference 
is  made  to  "the  grand  old  man  of 
the  North  Mountain,"  late  Col.  R. 
B.  Ricketts,  when  he  decided  to  close 
his  Traveller's  Rest  and  Sportsmen's 
headquarters  at  Shawnee  Long  Pond, 
now  re-Indianized,  with  the  non-local 
name  "Ganga  Lake,"  the  highest 
sleeping  house  and  inn  in  all  Penn- 
sylvania, 500  feet  higher  altitude 
than  Kane  or  Cresson.  Col.  Ricketts' 
"Sportsmen's  House"  was  about  the 
same  altitude,  2,550  feet,  as  the 
famed  "Traveller's  Rest,"  the  high- 
est inhabited  house  in  England,  near 
Windermere,  but  also  in  Westmore- 
land.   The  old  inn  at  Kirkstone  Top 


on  the  Kirkstone  Pass  is  only  a  few 
feet,  if  any,  lower. 

Well,  the  colonel  put  all  his  old 
hostlers,  guides  and  beaters  to  work 
building  stone  steps  in  Ricketts'  Glen 
and  dams  at  the  head  of  Kitchen's 
and  Fishing  creeks.  One  old  German 
built  3,000  steps  in  a  year,  finishing 
his  contract  ahead  of  time.  After  that 
he  was  put  at  an  easier  task,  brushing 
out  fire  trails.  It  was  so  cold  in 
winter  at  Ricketts'  sporting  head- 
quarters that  five  men  worked  all 
year  to  keep  the  open  fireplaces  sup- 
plied with  beechwood,  cut  in  the 
proper  lengths.  Now,  thanks  to  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Alpine  Club,  the  vanguard  of  Rick- 
etts' Glen's  Friends,  former  Gov. 
James,  Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  Ell- 
wood  B.  Chapman  and  others  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association,  such 
parts  of  Ricketts'  Glen  and  adjacent 
areas  not  desolated  by  the  lumber- 
men, is  now  a  state  forest  park,  un- 
equaled  in  beauty  by  any  sylvan  spot 
in  the  United  States. 

Hats  off  to  the  hikers,  many  of 
whom  came  from  Blair  County,  to  the 
Plymouth  ex-breaker  boy  ex-Govern- 
or,' to  Colonel  Smith,  Mr.  Chapman 
and  the  rest  for  acquiring  this  land 
of  lakes,  waterfalls,  rare  birds  and 
primeval  trees  for  a  pleasure  ground 
for  our  boys  and  girls  after  our  four 
freedoms  are  won.  There  are  legends 
in  Ricketts'  Glen,  too,  and  some  true 
tales  transcend  fiction.  In  the  seven- 
ties of  the  last  century  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock,  a  Juniata  Valley  boy, 
brought  the  first  Boy  Scouts  in  the 
world  to  tent  there  and  also  started 
the  first  outdoor  camps  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  atop  of  the 
Glen. 


COL  ROBERT  BRUCE  RICKEHS 

MiLFORD    BrATTON 

Director,  Bureau  of  Parks 

The  area  embraced  in  the  Kitchen 
Creek  Falls  Park  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  State  Park,  was  formerly  owned 
bv    Col.    Robert    Bruce    Ricketts,    a 


famous  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  His 
large  land  holdings  were  known  as 
the  Ricketts'  Estate. 

Col.  Ricketts  was  born  in  Orange- 
ville,  Columbia  County,  April  29, 
1839,  the  fifth  son  of  Elijah  Green 
Ricketts  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
Lockhart  Ricketts.  He  was  of  Scotch 
descent  and  his  grandfather,  Edward 
Ricketts,  fouglit  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the 
Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania  Mili- 
tia. 

Col.  Ricketts  was  a  young  man 
studying  law  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  and,  quitting  his  studies, 
he  enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  First  Pennsylvania 
Light  Artillery  (the  43rd  Regiment, 
Pennsvlvania  Volunteers),  for  the 
duration  of  three  years.  He  was 
elevated  within  one  month  to  the  posi- 
tion of  1st  Lieutenant  of  Battery  I 
at  Harrisburg,  and  early  in  August 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington where  it  went  into  camp  near 
the  U.  S.  Arsenal.  Equipped  and 
trained,  the  batteries  were  soon  scat- 
tered among  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Union  Army.  On  September  12, 
1861,  Battery  I  joined  the  5th  Corps, 
Armv  of  the  Potomac,  at  Darraes- 
town,  Maryland.  This  regiment  en- 
gaged the  Confederates  on  the  20th, 
1861,  on  the  upper  Potomac  River. 

By  February,  1863,  Col.  Ricketts 
was  in  command  of  Battery  I,  which 
henceforth  was  to  be  known  as  Rick- 
etts' Battery.  Lieut.  Ricketts  was 
promoted  to  Captain  in  March,  1863. 
The  battery  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  in  April,  1863,  of  another 
battery  and  Captain  Ricketts  was 
made  Commander. 

Ricketts'  Battery  was  not  a  part 
of  the  artillery  reserve  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  This  battery  per- 
formed special  services  to  the  Union 
Army  at  Gettysburg.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  battle,  July  2,  1863,  the 
battery  occupied  an  exposed  position. 
On  east  Cemetery  Hill,  which  Cap- 
tain Ricketts  was  ordered  to  hold  at 
all   hazards.     On    this    second   day's 


battle  in  late  afternoon,  the  famous 
Louisiana  Tigers  charged  unexpec- 
tedly, and  with  fiendish  yells,  pass- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Gettysburg 
on  the  way  to  the  attack.  These  seven- 
teen hundred  men,  infuriated  and 
deadly  in  attack,  surged  against 
Ricketts'  batterv.  The  Union  cannon 
opened  fire  witii  grape  and  canister 
and  poured  forth  deadly  volleys  into 
the  charging  column.  The  Union  in- 
fantry supports  and  Ricketts  and 
his  men  held  the  line,  fighting  with 
such  desperation  that  finally  the 
Louisiana  Tigers  were  driven  back 
in  defeat  and  despair. 

"Tradition,  story,  history,  all  will 
not  efface,  the  true  grand  epic  of 
Gettysburg."  Ricketts  lost  in  this 
fight  14  officers  and  men  who  were 
wounded,  three  captured  and  six 
killed.  Ricketts  and  his  famous  bat- 
tery fought  on  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  last.  He  was  promoted 
to  Colonel  on  March  15,  1865,  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  army 
on  June  3,  1865,  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Wilkes-Barre  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death  on  November 
13,  1918. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war 
Colonel  Ricketts,  then  in  his  27th 
year,  came  into  possession  of  vast 
tracts  of  primitive  timber  land  on 
the  North  Mountain  in  the  counties 
of  Luzerne,  Sullivan  and  Wyoming. 
From  this  virgin  timber  he  did  an  ex- 
tensive lumber  business,  sometimes 
being  alone  and  sometimes  in  part- 
nership with  others.  He  terminated 
his  business  in  1892,  but  reserved  a 
vast  estate  on  North  Mountain  in- 
cluding Lake  Ganoga,  out  of  which 
he  made  a  handsome  estate,  with  at- 
tractive residence  where,  for  the  last 
20  years  of  his  life,  he  and  his  family 
spent  a  part  of  each  year.  Col. 
Ricketts  ran  for  the  ofl^ce  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  his  running  mate,  Hon.  C.  F. 
Black,  who  was  the  nominee  foi 
Governor,  but  the  party  lost  to  the 
Republicans,  who  elected  Gen.  James 


A.  Beaver,  Governor,  and  Hon.  Wil- 
liam T.  Davis,  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Col.  Ricketts  carried  Luzerne  by  a 
good  majority. 

Col.  Ricketts  became  the  receiver 
of  taxes  for  Wilkes-Barre,  which 
office  he  held  until  1902.  He  belonged 
to  the  Conyngham  Post,  No.  97, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  U.  S.,  the  Pennsylvania  Gettys- 
burg Monument  Commission,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  World's  Columbian  Fair 
Commission,  a  member  of  the  Wy- 
oming Commemorative  Commission,  a 
member  of  the  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geneological  Society  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Knight  Templar. 

He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Rey- 
nolds, of  Wilkes-Barre,  on  October  1, 
1868,  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
New  England  Connecticut  family, 
which  first  emigrated  to  Plymouth 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Susquehan- 
na Company  and  took  part  in  the 
Yankee  Pennimite  War. 

Mrs.  Ricketts  was  a  woman  of  fine 
character  and  culture,  benevolent  and 
religious  piety.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn  the  Ricketts  were  Presbyterian 
by  church  affiliation. 

Col.  Ricketts  himself  was  a  man 
of  cheerful  disposition,  delighting  in 
his  friends,  a  modest  man  who  seldom 
discussed  his  exploits  and  possessed 
a  host  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Many  of  these  friends  were  enter- 
tained on  his  beautiful  North  Moun- 
tain estate,  which  became  a  show 
place  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Col.  Ricketts  died  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Lake  Ganoga,  North  Moun- 
tain, on  November  13,  1918.  Six 
days  later  his  wife  followed  him  in 
death  at  the  family  residence  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  Both  had  in  their  life- 
time expressed  the  wish  that  they  be 
buried  side  by  side  on  a  lonely  spot 
on  North  Mountain,  which. they  had 
selected  a  short  time  before  their 
deaths.  They  were  survived  by  two 
daughters:  Jean  Bolberton  Ricketts, 
Frances   Leigh   Ricketts    (Mrs.  Wil- 


liam S.  McClean,  Jr.),  one  son,  Wil- 
liam Reynolds  Ricketts. 

Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
a  soldier,  financier,  business  man, 
family  man  and  friend.  It  seems  on- 
ly fitting  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
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North  Mountain  a  park  where  rail- 
lions  will  go  to  enjoy  nature's  beau- 
ties which  he  loved  so  well. 


ADVOCATE  LIVING  MEMORIALS 

(Parkt  &  Recreation) 

A  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  the 
American  institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives at  Indianapolis  declaring: 

"That  inasmuch  as  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  war  and  many  of  our 
young  men  and  women  are  giving 
their  lives  for  our  country  and  our 
way  of  life,  we,  the  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives, do  urge  that  each  park  district 
actively  consider  the  creation  of  liv- 
ing memorials  to  the  memory  of  our 
fallen  countrymen,  such  memorials  to 
take  the  form  of  memorial  forests, 
parks,  parkways  and  plants  of  vari- 
ous types,  together  with  appropriate 
structural  developments  designed  to 
be  of  service  to  the  community ;  that 
everv  effort  be  made  to  include  pro- 
vision  for  the  adequate  maintenance 
of  anv  such  memorials  which  may  be 
created;  that  all  park  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  such  a  living  memorial 
program  make  a  report  of  progress 
at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Park  Executives." 

During  the  discussion  on  design, 
led  by  Alfred  MacDonald,  of  Wichi- 
ta, many  members  expressed  them- 
selves as  believing  that  most  of  those 
in  the  armed  services  were  opposed 
to  the  erection  of  such  memorials  as 
would  remind  them  of  the  war.  The 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
any  structures  erected  should  give  a 
recreational  service. 
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BUILDING  LIVE  MEMORIALS 
FOR  OUR  HEROES 

"The  sum  total  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  common  people  is  the 
greatest  and  soundest  force  on 
earth/* — Thomas  Jefferson. 

By  Louis  Bromfield 

For  more  than  seventy-five  years 
in  this  country  we  have  been  raising 
"dead"  memorials  to  those  of  our 
sons,  brothers  and  children  who  have 
fallen  in  wars  in  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. During  that  period  our  cities 
and  countryside  became  cluttered 
with  "memorials"  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  standardized  figure  in  cast  iron 
of  an  undersized  Civil  War  soldier 
leaning  on  his  rifle  to  great  groups 
of  bronze  or  cast  iron  statuary  sur- 
rounded by  pyramids  of  cannon  balls 
and  garlands  of  chains. 

There  is  no  estimate  of  the  money 
expended  on  these  "memorials,"  but 
it  has  run  easily  into  many  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  "dead"  objects 
producing  after  a  few  years  time  lit- 
tle more  than  a  sense  of  aesthetic  dis- 
taste in  the  heart  even  of  the  most 
casual  passerby.  Many  an  otherwise 
beautiful  avenue  or  square  has  been 
marred  bv  statues  and  structures 
erected  through  the  sincere  but  per- 
haps misguided  desire  of  past  genera- 
tions to  leave  behind  something  by 
which  the  soldier  and  sailor  might  be 
remembered.  The  citizens  of  many  a 
city  or  town  today  wish  there  were 
some  way  of  removing  these  local 
monstrosities  or  replacing  them  with 
something  more  beautiful  and  more 
useful  to  future  generations. 

Lately  there  has  grown  up  spon- 
taneously throughout  the  country  a 
move  to  make  of  the  memorials  to 
the  dead  of  this  war  something  not 
onlv  beautiful  but  useful,  which  will 
contribute  to  the  health,  well-being 
and  strength  of  the  nation  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  have  discovered  the  impulse 
in  the  minds  of  manv  wise  citizens 
as  well  as  in  the  plans  of  organiza- 
tions and  planning  commissions,  from 
Washington  all  the  way  to  small 
towns  and  villages  in  the  middle 
west. 


The  plans  for  a  new  kind  of  me- 
morial have  manifested  themselves 
in  many  ways.  The  possibilities,  of 
course,  are  endless.  Frankly,  those 
projects  which  have  interested  me 
most  are  those  which  have  to  do  with 
the  out-of-doors.  Several  communi- 
ties have  under  consideration  plans 
for  local  forests  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  boys  who  went  abroad  but  did  not 
return — memorials  in  the  form  of  liv- 
ing trees  which  provide  recreational 
areas  and  provide  a  useful  part  in 
the  growing  national  interest  in  the 
anchoring  of  our  soil  and  tlie  restora- 
tion of  our  waning  natural  resources. 
Other  projects  include  the  building 
of  lakes  in  areas  where  lakes  are  a 
rarity,  or  the  establishment  of  parks 
and  other  recreational  areas. 

One  plan  is  to  establish  roadside 
picnic  areas,  beautified  by  fine  plant- 
ings of  shrubs  and  trees,  with  good 
water  and  arrangements  for  barbe- 
cues. Another  is  the  establishment  of 
a  sanctuary  for  wild  birds  and  still 
another  the  setting  up  of  a  series  of 
areas  for  the  propagation  of  wild 
game.  One  city  project  provides  for 
the  planting  of  trees  along  its  prin- 
cipal streets,  each  tree  marked  by 
the  name  of  the  hometown  boy  who 
fell  in  the  war. 

In  Ohio  there  is  already  a  move- 
ment well  under  way  to  establish  as 
a  memorial  to  the  state's  Thirty- 
Seventh  Division,  a  great  forest  lo- 
cated on  land  ruined  by  erosion  and 
bad  farming  in  a  central  part  of  the 
state  and  equipped  with  cabins,  fish- 
ing ponds  and  picnic  grounds. 

*  *  * 
To  me  it  seems  that  this  new  idea 
of  a  living  memorial  is  one  that 
should  have  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration from  every  community, 
large  and  small.  Most  of  the  boys 
who  lost  their  lives  in  this  war,  as  in 
all  wars,  loved  the  out-of-doors.  They 
loved  trees  and  swimming  and  fish- 
ing. They  loved  cooking  a  good  steak 
over  an  open  fire.  They  loved  shoot- 
ing ducks  and  pheasants  and  rabbits. 
Out  of  these  things  came  the  boys 
who  made  our  best  fliers,  our  best 
sailors,  our  best  fighters. 


I   think  any  or  all  of  them  would 
prefer  to  be  remembered  by  a  forest 
or  a  game  sanctuary  or  a  lake  than  by 
some  useless  and  possibly  ugly  cast 
iron    statue    or    by    piles    of    cannon 
balls  hung  round  with  chains.    All  of 
them,  some  without  ever  knowing  it 
until   they    had    left    the    forest    and 
lakes  and  prairies  of  America,  loved 
this  wide,  varied  and  wonderful  coun- 
try passionately.    Why  not  give  them 
memorials  in  the  terms,  not  of  dead 
stone    and    cast    iron,    but    of    living 
trees    and    parks,    lakes    and    clean 
streams  ? 

INDIANA  PARK  ATTENDANCE 

"Outdoor  Indiana*' 
Those  people  who  were  unable  to 
get  reservations  at  Indiana  state 
park  hotels  this  summer  had  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  obtain  accommodations 
after  Labor  Day,  according  to 
Charles  DeTurk,  director  of  the 
Division  of  State  Parks. 

The  parks  were  swamped  with  re- 
quests for  reservations  during  the 
first  of  the  season  and  it  became 
necessary  that  the  hotels  adopt  a 
policy  of  taking  reservations  no 
more*  than  thirty  days  in  advance. 
But  hotel  managers  were  able  to 
handle  requests  for  reservations  this 
past  fall  and  accommodate  many 
visitors,  since  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple vacation  in  the  summer  months. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-half  mil- 
lion people  will  have  visited  the  state 
parks  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Last 
year's  attendance  of  approximately 
447,000  was  the  lowest  since  1928. 

The   increase   in  attendance   is   at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  Hoosiers  are 
just      discovering     the     recreational 
values  of  the  state  parks.    The  great- 
est number  of  visitors  are  from  areas 
within   15  to  20  miles  radius  of  the 
parks,    whereas    in    other    years    the 
majority    of    vacationers    were    from 
areas  more  remote  from  the  parks  or 
from    out-of-state.      The     extremely 
iiot  weather  also  encouraged  park  at- 
tendance,    whereas     last     year     the 
weather  was  more  temperate. 

The  estimated  park  attendance  for 


this  vear  is  less  than  one-half  of 
the  peak  year  1941,  when  more  than 
1,200,000  people  entered  the  gates. 
This  year's  attendance  will  parallel 
those  between  1929  and  1933. 

The  percentage  of  people  using 
the  recreational  facilities  such  as 
swimming,  hiking,  camping,  picknick- 
ing  and  horseback  riding  is  greater 
than  any  previous  year,  showing  an 
increased  interest  in  outdoor  sports 
among  Hoosiers. 

The  attendance  at  state  parks  is 
expected  to  rise  immediately  after 
the  war  to  prewar  figures  and  grad- 
ually level  off.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected because  the  present  thirteen 
parks  cannot  accommodate  many 
more  people  than  during  the  years  of 
largest  attendance. 

Editor's  Note  —  Pennsylvania  is 
sadly  lacking  in  hotel  facilities  in 
her  state  parks. 

FOR  LACK  OF  FLOOD  CONTROL 
Emil  C.  Heinrich 
In  Carbon  County,  20  miles  south- 
east of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  operates  and 
maintains   a   recreational   demonstra- 
tion   area    comprising    15,000    acres. 
This  reservation  is  known  as  Hickory 
Run,    was    purchased    in    1935    from 
General  Trexler,  having  served  this 
gentleman    previously   as    a   fish   and 
game  refuge.  Through  regular  funds 
and   with    much    support    from    CCC 
and  WPA,  basic  control  features  were 
constructed,  two  camps  for  organized 
children's  camps  built  and  consider- 
able work  done   on   creating  a  large 
and  much   needed   picnic  area.    War 
conditions  slowed  up  progress  on  the 
latter  subject,  although  most  of  the 
water    and    sanitary     provisions,    as 
well  as  a  large  parking  space,  were 
nearing  completion. 

On  the  morning  of  May  23,  1942, 
a  flash  flood  of  unheard  proportions 
undid  three  years  of  hard,  physical 
work  and  destroyed  an  investment  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  For  six 
and  a  quarter  days  preceding  the 
crest  of  the  flood,  a  total  of  ten  and 
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a  lialf  inclies  of  rain  ft'll  in  the  drain- 
age area  of  Hickory  Run  and  Sand 
Spring  Run  Creeks;  the  entire  drain- 
age area  of  both  generally  peaceful 
rivulets     being     located     within     the 
park  boundary.    The  velocity  of  the 
water  rushing  down  stream  was  meas- 
ured   to    be    up    to    14'    per    second, 
while  the  depth  and  quantity  of  wa- 
ter   coming    down    the    hills    was    58 
per  cent  greater   than   any   previous 
federal    or    state    records    indicated. 
Anything  in  the  way  of  this  water  on- 
slaught was  taken  along  and  enormous 
blocks   of  concrete,  comprising   curb 
and  gutter  on  a  large  parking  space, 
were     uprooted,     taken     along     and 
tossed    about    like    little    pebbles    of 
stone.    Majestic  white  pine  trees,  36" 
in  diameter  and  30  to  40'  high,  were 
brought    down    stream    like    floating 
match  sticks. 

At  one  place  a  group  camp  ap- 
})roach  road,  which  had  been  con- 
structed on  a  side  hill  for  250'  and 
to  a  depth  of  18',  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared and  Hickory  Run  waters 
had  found  a  new  creek  bed  lOO'  oflF 
their  previous  runway.  Where  work 
had  been  undertaken  for  the  past 
few  years  to  create  picnic  facilities, 
a  mass  of  boulders,  rocks,  stone  and 


sand  was  deposited ;  in  other  places, 
the  combined  waters  of  Hickory  Run 
and  Sand  Spring  Run  had  under- 
mined trenches  in  which  water  or 
sewer  lines  had  been  laid  and  tore 
out  completely  sections  of  such. 
Beautiful  and  artificiallv  constructed 
trout  pools  along  the  course  of  Hick- 
orv  Run  were  either  obliterated  bv 
the  turbulent  waters  or  completely 
filled  up  with  debris. 

In  six  hours  nature  had  annihilated 
three  years'  work  of  human  beings 
estimated  at  a  value  of  $300,000. 
Little  rehabilitation  work  has  been 
done  since,  because  through  war  con- 
ditions manpower  was  more  urgently 
needed  elsewhere  and  finances  were 
needed  by  the  military  agencies. 
While,  of  course,  rehabilitation  work 
will  be  started  as  soon  as  domestic 
conditions  permit,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  relocate  elsewhere  the  site 
of  the  future  permanent  picnic  area 
and  to  generally  revamp  the  develop- 
ment scheme  of  the  lower  Hickorv 
Run  Vallev. 

Fortunately,  flora  and  fauna  did 
not  suflFer  at  all  from  this  downpour 
except  in  the  course  and  along  the 
fringes  of  the  rushing  waters.  The 
lower  valleys  of  the  two  creeks  still 
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show  the  damages  by  the  elements 
which  onlv  time  and  hard  labor  can 
eradicate. 


SIXTH  SEASON  OF  HIKE  CLUB 
INAUGURATED 

From  the  Warren  Times-Mirror 
we  learn  that  on  October  29th  the 
Allegheny  Hiking  Club  inaugurated 
its  sixth  season  with  an  invigorating 
and  enjoyable  eight  mile  hike  at- 
tended by  twenty  outdoor  enthusiasts. 
Driving  to  the  entrance  to  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  trail  at  Slater 
Run  on  Route  62,  about  14  miles 
from  Warren,  the  party  walked  up 
a  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  run 
and  crossed  over  to  the  trail  and 
continued  up  the  hill  to  the  Sand- 
stone Springs  picnic  area,  returning 
over  woods  paths  to  the  main  trail 
and  the  starting  point. 

Five  men  and  fifteen  women  com- 
prised the  party,  several  of  the  lat- 
ter reporting  that  some  of  their  "boy 
friends"  in  the  armed  services  had 
written  recently  that  they  were  think- 
ing  of  their  happy  hikes  with  the 
group  and  wishing  for  the  day  of 
their  return  to  join  again  in  this 
pleasurable  recreation. 


STATE  HAS  22  SCENIC  AREAS 

In  making  public  a  list  of  22 
"scenic  areas"  at  various  locations 
along  Pennsylvania  highways,  John 
U.  Shroyer,  Secretary  of  Highways, 
announced  he  has  instructed  de- 
partment engineers  that  "all  of  the 
advertising  signs  within  the  limits 
of  these  areas  are  to  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible."  The  department 
will  cooperate  in  the  work  insofar 
as  it  can  legally  do  so. 

The  various  scenic  areas  are: 

Caledonia,  U.  S.  No.  30,  Cashtown- 
Caledonia. 

Tuscarora,  U.  S.  No.  30,  Ft.  Lou- 
don-McConnellsburg. 

Fulton,  U.  S.  No.  30,  McConnells- 
burg-Breezewood. 

Juniata  Branch,  U.  S.  No.  30, 
Breezewood-Everett. 

Snake  Spring,.  U.  S.  No.  30,  Ever- 
ett-Bedford. 

Pigeon  Hills,  U.  S.  No.  30,  Bed- 
ford-Schellsburg. 

Grandview,  U.  S.  No.  30,  Schells- 
burg-Buckstown. 

Quemahoning,  U.  S.  No.  30,  Bucks- 
town-Ferrelton. 

Laurel  Hill,  U.  S.  No.  30,  Jenners- 
town-Laughlintown. 
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a  half  iiu'lus  of  rain  fell  in  the  drain- 
a«i»    arta   of   Hickory    Hun  and   Sand 
S))riTiii-  Hun  ("recks;  the  entire  drain- 
au'c    area    of   both    ocnerallv    peacefid 
rivuhts     heini»;     h)cated     within     the 
l)ark   houndarv.    The  vclocitv  of  the 
watt  r  rushino-  down  stream  was  meas- 
ured   to    he    uj)    to     1  1-     j)er    second, 
wliih-  the  dej)th  and  (juantity   of  wa- 
ter   comin<i;    down    the    hills    was    58 
per   cent    <;reater    than    any    |)revious 
federal    or     state     records    indicated. 
Anvthinir  in  the  way  of  this  water  on- 
slau<iht  was  taken  alon<r  and  enormous 
blocks   of   concrete,   comprisino-    enrl) 
and  <^utter  on  a  large  ])arkin«;-  space, 
were      uj)rooted,     taken      alonu;      and 
tossed    al)()ut     like    little    pebbles    of 
stone.    Majestic  white  pine  trees,  'U>" 
in  diameter  and  HO  to  K)'  high,  were 
brought    down    stream    like    floating 
match  sticks. 

At  (me  place  a  group  cam))  ap- 
proach road,  which  had  been  con- 
structed on  a  side  hill  for  250  and 
to  a  de))th  of  18'.  had  entirelv  dis- 
appeareci  and  Hickory  Hun  waters 
had  found  a  new  creek  bed  lOO'  off 
their  ))revi()us  runwav.  Where  work 
had  been  undertaken  for  the  jiast 
few  years  to  create  i)icnic  facilities, 
a  mass  of  boulders,  rocks,  stone  and 


sand  was  de))osited;  in  other  places, 
the  combined  waters  of  Hickory  Hun 
and  Sand  Spring  Hun  Iiad  under 
mined  trenches  in  which  water  or 
sewer  lines  had  been  laid  and  tore 
out  com})leteIy  sections  of  such. 
Beautiful  and  artificially  constructed 
trout  pools  along  the  course  of  Hick- 
orv  Hun  were  either  obliterated  bv 
the  turbulent  waters  or  com])letely 
filled  Uj)  with  debris. 

In  six  hours  nature  had  annihilated 
three  years'  work  of  human  beinus 
estimated  at  a  yalue  of  -t.'JOO.OOO. 
Little  rehabilitation  work  has  been 
done  since,  because  through  war  con- 
ditions manpower  was  more  urgently 
needed  elsewhere  and  finances  were 
needed  by  the  military  agencies. 
While,  of  course,  rehabilitation  work 
will  be  started  as  soon  as  domestic 
conditions  permit,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  relocate  elsewhere  the  site 
of  the  future  ])ermanent  picnic  area 
and  to  generally  reyamp  the  deyelop- 
ment  scheme  of  the  lower  Hickory 
Run  \'alley. 

Fortunately,  flora  and  fauna  did 
not  suffer  at  all  from  this  downjiour 
except  in  the  course  and  along  the 
fringes  of  the  rushing  waters.  The 
lower  yalleys  of  the  two  creeks   still 
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show  the  damages  by  the  elements 
which  only  time  and  hard  labor  can 
eradicate. 


S^XTH  SEASON  OF  HIKE  CLUB 
INAUGURATED 

I'rom  the  Warren  Times-Mirror 
\V(  learn  that  on  October  29th  the 
Allegheny  Hiking  Club  inaugurated 
its  sixth  season  with  an  inyigorating 
and  enjoyable  eight  mile  hike  at- 
tended  by  twenty  outdoor  enthusiasts. 
Driying  to  the  entrance  to  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  trail  at  Slater 
Hun  en  Houte  (52,  about  1  !•  miles 
from  Warren,  the  party  walked  u}) 
a  ro:id  on  the  west  side  of  the  run 
and  crossed  oyer  to  the  trail  and 
continued  up  the  hill  to  the  Sand- 
stone S))rings  picnic  area,  returning 
oyer  woods  paths  to  the  main  trail 
and  the  starting  point. 

Fiye  men  and  fifteen  women  com- 
])rised  the  party,  seyeral  of  the  lat- 
ter re])()rting  that  some  of  their  "boy 
friends"  in  the  armed  scry  ices  had 
written  recently  that  they  were  think- 
ing  of  their  happy  hikes  with  the 
grouj)  and  wishing  for  the  day  of 
their  return  to  join  again  in  this 
pleasurable  recreation. 


STATE  HAS  22  SCENIC  AREAS 

In  making  public  a  list  of  22 
"scenic  areas"  at  yarious  locations 
along  Pennsyhania  highways.  John 
U.  Shroyer,  Secretary  of  Highways, 
announced  be  has  instructed  de- 
partment engineers  that  "all  of  the 
advertising  signs  within  the  limits 
of  these  areas  are  to  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible."  The  department 
will  coo))erate  in  the  work  insofar 
as  it  can  legally  do  so. 

The  yarious  scenic  areas  are: 

Caledonia,  U.  S.  No.  .'K),  Cashtown- 
Caledonia. 

Tuscarora.  U.  S.  No.  30,  Ft.  Lou- 
don-McConnellsburg. 

Fulton,  U.  S.  No.  :J(),  McConnells- 
burg- Breeze  wood. 

Juniata  Branch.  L'.  S.  No.  W, 
Breeze  wood- Fverett. 

Snake  Spring,  U.  S.  No.  30,  Ever- 
ett-Bedford. 

Pigeon  Hills,  U.  S.  No.  30,  Bed- 
ford-Schellsburg. 

(xrandview,  U.  S.  No.  30,  Sehclls- 
burg-Buekstown. 

Quemahoning,  U.  .S.  No.  30,  Bucks- 
town-P'errelton. 

Laurel  Hill,  C  S.  No.  30,  Jenners- 
town-Laughlint«)wr.. 
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Loyalhanna,  U.  S.  No.  30,  Li- 
gonier-Greensbiirg. 

Sunshine  Trail,  U.  S.  No.  16, 
Wavnesboro-Zora. 

Seven  Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  322, 
Milroy-Potters  Mills. 

Bald  Eagle,  U.  S.  No.  322,  State 
College-Port  Matilda. 

Penn  Way,  U.  S.  No.  22,  Blairs- 
ville-Mundys  Corner. 

Gallitzin,  U.  S.  No.  22,  Cresson- 
Duncansville, 

Canoe  Creek,  U.  S.  No.  22,  Franks- 
town-Water  Street. 

Jacks  Mountain,  U.  S.  No.  22, 
Huntingdon-Mt.  Union. 

Upper  Juniata,  U.  S.  No.  22, 
Lewistown-Mifflintown. 

Lower  Juniata,  U.  S.  No.  22, 
Thompsontown-Amity  Hall. 

Upper  Bucktail,  U.  S.  No.  120, 
Emporium-Renovo. 

Lower  Bucktail,  U.  S.  No.  120, 
Renovo-Lock  Haven. 

Pocono  Mountain,  U.  S.  No.  611, 
Stroudsburg-Mt.  Pocono. 


WINTER  SPORTS 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania  is  prepared  to  pro- 
vide a  wartime  program  of  winter 
sports  activities  in  more  than  a  score 


of  areas,  says  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce.  In  some  places  the 
facilities  will  not  be  as  extensive  as 
in  years  of  peace,  because  of  condi- 
tions, but  in  others  facilities  have 
been  expanded. 

Pennsylvania's  winter  sports  areas, 
for  the  most  part,  are  close  to  metro- 
politan centers  and  can  be  reached 
with  a  minimum  of  travel.  And  win- 
ter sports  have  become  increasingly 
popular  in  the  Keystone  State  even 
during  the  war  years.  "To  many 
persons  winter  sjxorts  are  considered 
a  part  of  the  war  effort  itself,"  says 
Floyd  Chalfant,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, "because  if  one  can  keep 
physically  and  mentally  fit  through 
wholesome  exercise  in  the  outdoors 
in  winter  time  then  to  some  extent 
the  burdens  of  war  have  been  lifted 
through  increased  effectiveness  when 
one  returns  refreshed  to  the  daily 
task  of  aiding  in  winning  the  vic- 
tory." 

Organized  winter  sports  and  fa- 
cilities in  many  areas  will  be  able  to 
provide  whatever  the  expert  will 
want — but  there  are  miles  of  undu- 
lating trails  in  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains  where  the  novice  can  en- 
joy himself  to  the  fullest  extent.   The 


State  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  has  made  arrangements  to 
provide  cabin  accommodations  in 
most  of  the  State  Parks  for  those 
who  want  to  "rough  it"  in  compara- 
tive style  and  ease  on  winter  trips 
to  the  woods. 

The  Vacation  and  Recreation  Bu- 
reau of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  will  send  free  to  any  one 
asking  for  it  a  copy  of  its  latest  win- 
ter sports  booklet  listing  facilities 
and  accommodations. 


LOCATION  OF  RECREATIONAL 

CABINS  WITHIN  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FOREST 

PARKS  AVAILABLE  FOR  RENTING 

Summer  Rates:  $7.00  to  $25.00 

for  other  seasons  write  for  rates 

Black  Moshannon 

Located  in  Centre  County  10  miles 
east  of  Phillipsburg;  contains  a  260 
acre  lake,  good  swimming,  boating, 
fishing,  picnicking  and  skeet  shoot- 
ing. There  are  available  six  one-room 
cabins,  six  two-room  cabins  and  two 
three-room  cabins.  Apply  to  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Clearfield,  Pa. 

Clear  Creek 
Located  in  Jefferson  County  12 
miles  east  of  Cook  Forest;  swimming, 
picnicking  and  tenting.  The  cabin 
colonv  has  13  one-room  cabins,  three 
two-room  cabins  and  five  three-room 
cabins.  Apply  to  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters,  Clarion,  Pa. 

Cook  Forest  Park 
Contains  6,085  acres  of  forest  land 
in  Jefferson,  Clarion  and  Forest 
Counties.  Accessible  over  improved 
highways,  this  forest  park  contains 
the  largest  remaining  stand  of  vir- 
gin pine  and  hemlock  timber  in  Penn- 
svlvania.  In  its  forest  cathedral  are 
many  white  pine  trees  over  200  feet 
high.  Excellent  opportunities  for 
nature  study,  hiking,  tenting,  pic- 
nicking, horseback  riding  and  swim- 
ming are  available.  There  are  25 
state-owned  recreational  cabins 
rented    by    Mrs.     R.    G.    Trautman, 


Cooksburg,       Pa.,       Concessionaire. 
These    are    rented    with    linens    and 
blankets  but  no  dishes,  cooking  uten- 
sils or  towels,  at  a  charge   of  $1.00 
per  preson   per   night,  or  $5.00  per 
person  per  week,  at  a  minimum  capac- 
ity   rates    according   to  the    type    of 
cabin.    Lodging  and  meals  available 
at  the  Cook  Forest  Inn. 
Cowan's  Gap 
Located    in    Fulton    County    about 
eight  miles  northeast  of  McConnells- 
burg.     There   is    a    4.0-acre    lake,    10 
three-room  cabins,  picnicking,  hiking, 
good  boating,  swimming  and  fisliing. 
Apply  to  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  McConnellsburg,  Pa. 
Dyer  Farm 
Located  in  Potter  County  at  a  high 
elevation  at  a  secluded,  wild  forested 
section  formerly  known  as  the  Black 
Forest.     There    are    four    two-room 
cabins,  three  three-room  cabins,  one 
one-room.    Apply  to  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  Coudersport,  Pa. 
Elliott,  S.  B. 
Located  in  Clearfield  County  eight 
miles  north  of  Clearfield;  large  pic- 
nic area,  wading  pool,  excellent  fish- 
ing and  hunting  grounds  adjacent  to 
the   area.     There   are   nine   one-room 
cabins,    eight    two-room    cabins,   two 
three-room  cabins.   Apply  to  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  Clear- 
field, Pa. 

Kooser  Lake 
Located  in  Somerset  County  10 
miles  northwest  of  Somerset.  There 
are  four  two-room  cabins,  six  tliree- 
room  cabins,  bathing,  fishing  and  pic- 
nicking. Apply  to  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  Ligonier,  Pa. 
Linn  Run 
Located  in  Westmoreland  County 
about  10  miles  southeast  of  Ligonier. 
There  are  five  two-room  cabins  and 
six  three-room  cabins  available  along 
Linn  Run,  a  delightful  forest  stream 
which  affords  good  trout  fishing  and 
wading  for  children.  Apply  to  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Ligonier,  Pa. 

Parker   Dam 
Located  in  Clearfield  County  about 
eight  miles  north  of  the  S.  B.  Elliott 
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T.oyallianna,    U.    S.     No.     ^0,    Li- 
gonitr-Cirt'cnsbur^. 

Sunshint'     Trail,     U.     S.     No.     16, 
Wavncshoro-Zora. 

Seven   Mountains,  U.   S.    No.   322, 
Milrov-Pottcrs  Mills. 

Bald   Ka^rle,  U.  S.   No.  322.  Statr 
College-Port   Matilda. 

Penn   Way,  U.   S.   No.  22,   Blairs- 
ville-Mundys  Corner. 

Gallitzin.   U.  S.   No.   22,  Cresson- 
Duneansville. 

Canoe  Creek.  U.  S,  No.  22,  Franks- 
town-Water  Street. 

Jaeks    Mountain,    U.    S.     No.    22, 
Huntingdon-Mt.  Union. 

Up})er    Juniata,     U.     S.     No.     22, 
Lewistown- Mifflin  town. 

Lower     Juniata,    U.     S.     No.     22, 
Tlioin})sontown-Ainity  Hall. 

U])per    Buektail.    U.    S.    No.     120, 
Ern])oriuni-Renovo. 

Lower    Huektail.    U.    S.    No.    120, 
Renovo-Loek  Haven. 

Poeono  Mountain,  U.  S.   No.   611, 
Stroudshurjr-Mt.  Poeono. 


WINTER  SPORTS 

Common-iCcaUh   of  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania  is  ])re])ared  to  ))ro- 
vide  a  wartime  program  of  winter 
sports  aetivities  in  more  than  a  seore 
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of  areas,  savs  the  State  Department 
of  Connneree.  In  some  i)laees  the 
faeilities  will  not  be  as  extensive  as 
in  years  of  peaee,  beeause  of  eondi- 
tions.  but  in  others  faeilitit-  have 
been  ex])anded. 

I*ennsvlvania's  winter  si)orts  areas, 
for  the  most  j)art.  are  elose  to  metro- 
j)olitan  eenters  and  ean  be  reaehed 
with  a  minimum  of  travel.  And  win- 
ter sports  have  beeome  increasingly 
p()))ular  in  the  Keystone  State  even 
duriniT  the  war  vears.  "To  many 
persons  winter  s])orts  are  considered 
a  part  of  the  war  effort  itself."  says 
Flovd  Chalfant,  Seeretarv  of  Com- 
meree,  "beeause  if  one  ean  keep 
])hvsieallv  and  mentallv  tit  through 
wholesome  exercise  in  the  outdoors 
in  winter  time  then  to  some  extent 
the  burdens  of  war  have  been  lifted 
through  increased  effectiveness  when 
one  returns  refreshed  to  tlu  daily 
task  of  aiding  in  winning  the  vie- 
tory. 

Organized  winter  s])orts  ind  fa- 
cilities in  many  areas  will  be  able  to 
provide  whatever  the  expert  will 
want — but  there  are  miles  of  undu 
lating  trails  in  tiie  Pennsylvania 
mountains  where  the  novice  ean  en- 
jov  himself  to  the  fullest  extent.    The 
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State  l)ei)artment  of  Forests  and 
Waters  has  made  arrangements  to 
provide  cabin  accommodations  in 
most  of  the  State  Parks  for  those 
who  want  to  "rough  it"  in  com])ara- 
tive  style  and  ease  on  winter  trips 
to  the  woods. 

The  Vacation  and  Recreation  Bu- 
reau of  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  will  send  free  to  any  one 
asking  for  it  a  copy  of  its  latest  win- 
ter sports  booklet  listing  faeilities 
and  accommodations. 


LOCATION  OF  RECREATIONAL 

CABINS  WITHIN  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FOREST 

PARKS  AVAILABLE  FOR  RENTING 

SiTMMEK  Ratks:  $7.00  TO  $25.00 

FOR  othp:r  seasons  wuitk  for  rates 

Black   Moshannon 

Located  in  Centre  County  10  miles 
east  of  Phillipsburg;  contains  a  260 
acre  lake,  good  swinnning,  boating, 
Hshing,  picnicking  and  skeet  shoot- 
ing. There  are  available  six  one-room 
cabins,  six  two-room  cabins  and  two 
three-room  cabins.  Apply  to  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Clearfield,  Pa. 

Clear  Creek 
Located  in  Jefferson  County  12 
miles  east  of  Cook  Forest;  swimming, 
picnicking  and  tenting.  The  cabin 
colony  has  13  one-room  cabins,  three 
two-room  cabins  and  five  three-room 
cabins.  Api)ly  to  De])artment  of  For- 
ests and  Waters,  Clarion,  Pa. 

Cook  Forest  Park 
Contains  6,085  acres  of  forest  land 
in  Jefferson,  Clarion  and  Forest 
Counties.  Accessible  over  im])roved 
highways,  this  forest  i)ark  contains 
the  largest  remaining  stand  of  vir- 
gin pine  and  hemlock  timber  in  Penn- 
sylvania.   In  its  forest  cathedral  are 

ft 

many  white  i)ine  trees  over  200  feet 
high.  Kxcellent  o])p()rtunities  for 
nature  study,  hiking,  tenting,  pic- 
nicking, horseback  riding  and  swim- 
mintr  are  available.  There  are  25 
state-owned  recreational  cabins 
rented    bv    Mrs.     R.     (j.    Trautman, 


Cooksburg,        Pa.,        Concessionaire. 
These    are    rented    with    linens    and 
blankets  but  no  dishes,  cooking  uten- 
sils  or   towels,  at  a   charge   of  $1.00 
per    preson    ])er   night,   or  $5.00    per 
person  per  week,  at  a  minimum  capac- 
ity   rates    according   to    the    ty])e    of 
cabin.     Lodging  and   meals   available 
at  the  Cook  Forest    inn. 
Coican's   Cap 
Located    in    Fulton    County    about 
eight  miles  northeast  of  MeConnells- 
burir.     There    is    a    l-O-acre    lake.    10 
three-room  cabins,  picnicking,  hiking, 
good  boating,  swinnning  and   fishing. 
Ap})ly  to  I)ej)artment  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  McConnellsburg,  Pa. 
Dyer  Farm 
Located  in  Potter  County  at  a  high 
elevation  at  a  secluded,  wihl  forested 
section  formerly  known  as  the  Black 
Forest.      There    are    four    two-room 
cabins,  three   three-room   cabins,  one 
one-room.     A])ply   to    Department    of 
Forests  and  Waters,  Coudersport,  Pa. 
Flliott,  S.   B. 
Located  in  Clearfield  County  eight 
miles  north  of  Clearfield;  large   pic- 
nic area,  wading  pool,  excellent  fish- 
ing and  hunting  grounds  adjacent  to 
the   area.     There    are    nine    one-room 
cabins,    eight    two-room    cabins,    two 
three-room  cabins.    A])))ly  to  Depart- 
ment  of   Forests  and  Waters,  Clear- 
field. Pa. 

Kooser  Lake 
Located  in  Somerset  County  10 
miles  northwest  of  Somerset.  There 
are  four  two-room  cabins,  six  three- 
room  cabins,  bathing,  fishing  and  i)ic- 
jiicking.  Ap))ly  to  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  Ligonier,  Pa. 
Linn  Bun 
Located  in  Westmoreland  Ccnmty 
about  10  miles  southeast  of  Ligonier. 
There  are  five  two-room  cabins  and 
six  three-room  cabins  available  along 
Linn  Run,  a  delightful  forest  stream 
which  affords  good  trout  fishing  and 
wading  for  children.  Apply  to  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Ligonier,  Pa. 

Parker    Dam 
Located  in  Clearfield  County  about 
eight  miles  nortli  of  the  S.  R.  Klliott 
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Park;  boating,  swimming,  picnicking 
and  tenting.  There  are  14  two-room 
cabins  and  two  three-room  cabins. 
Apply  to  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Pine  Grove  Furnace 

Located  in  Cumberland  County. 
There  are  four  small  cabins,  one- 
room,  available  in  the  Fuller  Lake 
section;  tenting  and  picnicking;  site 
of  historic  iron  furnace;  excellent 
bathing.  Apply  to  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  Fayetteville,  Pa. 
Promised  Land 

Located  in  Pike  County,  30  miles 
north  of  Stroudsburg,  in  the  Poco- 
nos;  has  a  420-acre  lake  affording  ex- 
cellent boating  and  fishing.  There 
are  available  six  two-room  cabins, 
four  three-room  cabins  and  three  one- 
room  cabins  and  picnicking  and  tent- 
ing facilities.  Apply  to  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  Greentown, 
R.  D.,  Pa. 

Ralph  Stover 

Located  in  Bucks  County.  There 
are  six  one-room  cabins  available 
from  the  concessionaire,  Mr.  Freder- 
ick W\itts,  at  Point  Pleasant;  bed 
linens  and  blankets  are  furnished  by 
the  concessionaire;  swimming  and 
picnicking. 

World's  End 

Located  in  Sullivan  Countv,  be- 
tween  Laporte  and  Forkville,  near 
Eafflesmere.  The  cabin  colonv  in 
this  area  has  four  large  one-room 
cabins,  nine  two-room  cabins,  six 
three-room  cabins.  This  area  along 
the  Lovalsock  Creek  has  all  recrea- 
tional  facilities;  excellent  stream 
bathing,  picnicking,  tenting  and 
scenery.  Apply  to  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 


POLICING  STATE  FOREST  PARKS 

By 

Forest  Ranger  Frank  Varner* 

In  Service  Letter 

My  experience  with  respect  to  po- 
licing State  Forest  parks  is  confined 
to  a  large  extent  to  that  of  the 
Cowan's  Gap  State  Forest  Park  lo- 


cated in  the  Buchanan  Forest  Dis- 
trict. It  is  among  the  more  recently 
improved  recreational  areas  and 
formerly  was  a  ranger  station  with  a 
small  picnic  area  nearby. 

A  CCC  camp  was  established  in 
the  immediate  area  and  constructed 
a  dam  across  Aughwick  Creek  there- 
by creating  a  beautiful  lake  with  an 
area  of  42  acres.  Following  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam,  recreational 
projects  were  inaugurated  for  the 
development  of  a  park  area  com- 
prising 2,000  acres. 

The  recreational  activities  of  the 
Park  are  more  or  less  concentrated 
to  one  side  of  the  lake  on  an  area 
comprising  approximately  20  acres. 
Within  this  area  is  a  bathhouse,  bath- 
ing beach,  swimming  pier  and  boat 
pier.  Twenty-four  row  boats  were 
made  available  for  renting.  Ten 
three-room  cabins  were  erected  a 
short  distance  above  the  lake  and 
are  separated  from  the  picnic  and 
bathing  areas. 

The  Park  is  used  almost  exclusive- 
ly as  a  picnic  area.  There  are  very 
few  campers  except  for  an  occa- 
sional Boy  Scout  or  Girl  Scout  troop. 
The  picnic  area  is  equipped  with 
about  300  table  and  bench  combina- 
tions, four  large  pavilions,  five  shel- 
ters and  15  open  fireplaces.  During 
the  summer  of  1941  the  average  at- 
tendance on  Sundays  or  holidays  was 
estimated  at  5,000  persons  and  the 
total  attendance  for  that  season  was 
125,000.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
find  every  available  parking  space 
filled  and  this  situation  created  a 
considerable  problem  in  seeing  that 
cars  were  parked  properly  and  un- 
tangling traffic  jams.  The  roads  and 
parking  areas  were  not  paved  and  the 
cloud  of  dust  was  very  objectionable. 

The  crowds  left  "souvenirs"  in 
the  form  of  large  piles  of  garb- 
age. It  required  the  services  of  my- 
self and  another  man,  with  a  ton  and 
a  half  dump  truck,  an  entire  day  to 
remove  the  garbage.  For  some  time 
there  was  a  shortage  of  containers, 
but  this  condition  was  remedied  later 
on  by  having  50  steel  drums  scattered 


*  Presetlted  at  the  Conference  in  Huntingdon. 


throughout  the  area.  The  garbage 
was  hauled  to  an  incinerator  about 
a  half  mile  from  the  Park  where  it 
was  burned. 

During   the   summer   of    1939   the 
allotments  for  cleaning  up  the  Park 
became  exhausted  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  removal  of  garbage. 
For  three  weeks   during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  summer  the  garbage  ac- 
cumulated.    The    odor    was    terrific 
and  flies  were  abundant.    Park  visi- 
tors    strenuously     objected    to    this 
situation.      Investigations    were    the 
order  of  the  day  by  the  Fulton  Coun- 
ty  Health    Officer,   the   District   At- 
torney and  the   local   House  Repre- 
sentative.   Finally  an  additional  sum 
was    provided    and    the    mess    was 
cleaned  up. 

APPALACHIAN  TRAILWAY  NEWS 
Pennsylvania-Maryland- 
Virginia  Lean-Tos 

The  central  section  of  The  Ap- 
palachian Trail  provides  opportunity 
for  a  unique  type  of  trip,  one  using 
lean-tos  or  shelter  for  a  trip  of 
from  a  few  days  to  three  months 
duration,  yet  on  which  one  need 
never  carry  more  than  five  day's  food 
at  any  one  time.  This  permits  a 
camping  trip  on  which  one  can  ac- 
tually "travel  light." 

The  reason  for  this  is  because  in 
the    Mountain    Club    of    Maryland- 
Potomac  Appalachian   Trail   Club 
Shenandoah    National    Park    sector, 
the  lean-to  chain  is  complete.    From 
U.  S.  Route  11  in  Pennsylvania  (six 
miles    west    of    Harrisburg)    to    the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Shenandoah 
National     Park     in     Virginia     (245 
miles)  there  are  35  lean-tos.   One  can 
get  off  the  morning  bus  from  Harris- 
burg at  8:30  A.  M.,  start  south,  and 
travel    for    36    days,   stopping  each 
night  at  a  different  lean-to,  or  if  one 
stays  two  nights  at  each,  using  the 
intervening  day  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, and  diverges  to  three  lean-tos  on 
side  trails,  it  will  take  almost  three 
months  to  complete  the  trip. 


Travel  is  for  the  most  part  along 
the  crest  of  the  curving  South  Moun- 
tain in  Pennsylvania   and   Maryland 
and   then    along    the    Virginia    Blue 
Ridge.      While    isolated    and    away 
from    urban    surroundings,    the    fre- 
quent gaps,  through  which  east-west 
highways    go,   make    it    possible,    by 
descending  a  mile  or  two  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  to  reach  places  where 
one  may  replenish  supplies.     In  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park,  the  dis- 
tances down  the  mountain  are  great- 
er, but  one  can  plan  to  utilize  through 
bus   lines    to  descend   and   to   return 
again  to  the  Trail. 

A  trip  such  as  this  gives  an  excel- 
lent vacation  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
There  are  bus  connections  at  the 
north  and  south  termini.  Shorter 
trips  can  easily  be  arranged. 

Full  details  may  be  secured  from 
Guide  to  Paths  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
which  also  contains  an  account  of  the 
special  features  along  the  Trail. 

Pennsylvania-Maryland- 
Virginia  Shelters 

The  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail 
Club  operates  eleven  shelters ;  two  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  in  Maryland,  five 
in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park, 
Virginia,  and  three  in  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest,  Vir- 
ginia. Each  is  located  in  the  center 
of  an  interesting  hiking  country. 
These  are  available  to  non-members 
for  a  nominal  fee  (50c  per  person 
per  night).  Members  of  clubs  affil- 
iated with  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference  have  the  same  privilege 
of  use  as  members  of  the  Potomac 
Appalachian  Trail  Club. 

Such  a  shelter  consists  of  a  closed, 
locked  cabin,  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains approachable  by  trail.  Eight 
are  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a 
road  passable  by  automobile;  one  is 
within  a  mile,  one  within  two  to  four 
miles  (depending  on  road  conditions) 
and  one  with  three  to  seven  miles 
(depending  on  approach).  One  shel- 
ter is  within  two  and  one-half  miles 
of    public    transportation,    two    are 
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within  five  miles,  and  the  others  are 
10  miles  or  more  away  from  it. 

They  are  fully  equipped  with  mat- 
tresses, cooking  and  eating  utensils, 
etc.,  and  all  hut  the  two  Pennsylvania 
shelters  have  blankets.  One  coming 
to  the  shelter  need  bring  only  his 
food  and  personal  clothing. 

Pine  Grove  Furnace  and  Miles- 
burn  in  Pennsylvania  have  a  sleep- 
ing room  upstairs,  Wolf  Gap  in  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest 
consists  of  three  small  rooms;  the 
others  are  one  room  cabins  with  built 
in  bunks  and  stove. 

Full  description  of  each  shelter, 
with  equipment  and  approaches,  is 
given  in  Guide  to  Paths  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  also  in  the  reprint  of  the 
Shelters  Chapter  of  the  Guide,  which 
is  issued  as  a  separate  booklet. 

(Guide  to  Paths  in  the  Blue  Ridge. 
3rd  ed.  865  pp.  15  maps.  $3.50; 
Shelters.  (Reprint  of  Chap.  9)  28 
pp.  10c.  Both  are  procurable  from 
the  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club, 
808  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.) 


OCTOBER  31,  1944 
NATURE  WALK 

By  Anna  K.  Bewley 

A  walk  through  the  autumn  wood- 
lands and  along  streams  through 
meadows  after  the  first  killing  frost 
will  show  many  signs  of  preparation 
for  winter  among  the  animals  and 
plants  as  well  as  birds,  reptiles  and 
insects.  The  most  mysterious  and 
fascinating  perhaps  is  the  long  winter 
sleep  known  as  hibernation. 

Rev.  Gilbert  White,  in  his  very  in- 
teresting Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,  written  in  the  17th  century, 
had  an  idea  that  the  chimney  swifts 
might  hibernate  during  the  winter. 
He  said:  "As  to  swallows  being 
found  in  a  torpid  state  during  winter, 
I  never  heard  any  such  account  worth 
attending  to.  But  a  clergyman,  of 
inquisitive  turn,  assures  me  that 
when  he  was  a  great  boy,  some  work- 
men, in  pulling  down  the  battlements 
of  a  church  tower  in  early  spring, 
found  two  or  three  swifts  among  the 
rubbish,  which  seemed  at  first  ap- 
pearance dead,  but  on  being  carried 
towards  the  fire  revived." 

Although  much  has  been  learned 
about  the  migration  of  swifts  and 
many  other  birds  by  banding  them, 
etc.,  hibernation  still  remains  more 
or  less  of  a  mystery. 
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My  pet  woodchuck  that  went  to 
.sleep  in  November  and  did  not  take 
food  or  water  again  until  the  next 
March,  has  been  an  object  of  wonder 
to  me  since  he  did  it.  When  he  first 
appeared  he  remembered  his  friends, 
quickly  distinguishing  a  strange  per- 
son or  dog  that  came  in  sight,  but 
accepting  a  small  piece  of  bread  from 
my  hand  and  drinking  just  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  playfully  nip- 
ping our  dog  on  the  nose,  showing 
that  he  remembered  him,  too.  His 
fat  sides  were  quite  flat  and  the  skin 
hung  loosely  on  his  body,  but  he  soon 
gained  appetite  and  weight,  and 
about  the  first  of  May  ran  away  to 
the  woods,  probably  to  hunt  a  mate. 

Bats,  too,  are  among  the  warm- 
blooded animals  that  hibernate  (if 
they  are  warm  blooded)  we  see  them 
the* first  warm  days  of  spring  at  twi- 
light wheeling  and  flying  about  in 
quest  of  insects. 

Although  they  are  among  the  first 
real  harbingers  of  spring,  many  peo- 
ple fear  and  hate  them.  Some  strange 
stories  are  told  about  them,  such  as: 
If  they  see  you  they  will  get  fast  in 
your  hair  and  you  can't  get  them  out. 
They  carry  vermin,  etc. 

In  some  hot  climates  they  are  said 
to  grow  very  large  and  they  are 
known  as  vampires  or  blood-suckers 
and  are  said  to  fan  a  sleeper  with 
their  wings  while  sucking  his  blood. 


Our  common  bats  are  quite  harm- 
less and  of  great  value  as  insect  de- 
stroyers. Many  of  them  spend  their 
winters  in  caves  in  a  half  dormant 
condition,  but  those  I  have  seen  will 
fly  away  if  disturbed  even  in  winter 
and  I  have  heard  them  in  weather 
boarding  on  an  old  building  moving 
about  during  a  warm  day  in  mid- 
winter. 

Snakes,  toads,  salamanders,  frogs 
and  many  insects  are  all  at  this  time 
looking  for  winter  quarters,  and  the 
young  hop  toads  that  recently  came 
to  this  locality  during  the  drought 
have  all  disappeared  as  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  as  they  appeared. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY'S  "HOLY 

LAND"  NOW  DESOLATE 

TRACT 

Possessing  a  religious  belief  which 
was  as  sturdy  as  his  iron-like  body, 
accompanied  by  a  wife  whose  loyalty 
knew  no  bounds,  and  with  sheep, 
cows,  horses  and  oxen,  Peter  A. 
Armstrong  left  Philadelphia  in  1845 
and  weeks  later  settled  on  a  small 
tract  of  land  near  Laporte,  Sullivan 
County.  As  time  passed  and  money 
permitted,  he  acquired  additional 
acreage  until  1864  when  he  owned 
four  square  miles  of  land,  which  he 
and  his  wife  deeded  in  that  year  of 
God,  in  the  firm  belief  that  God 
would  reappear  on  earth  and  estab- 
lish His  Kingdom  on  their  land. 
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within  five  miles,  and  the  others  are 
10  miles  or  niore  away  from  it. 

Tlu'V  are  fully  e(juij)|)e(l  witli  mat- 
tresses, eookino-  and  eatin«»;  utensils, 
etc.,  and  all  hut  the  two  Pennsylvania 
shelters  have  blankets.  One  eominji' 
to  the  shelter  need  hrinir  onlv  his 
food  and  personal   elothing. 

Pine  Cirove  Furnaee  and  Miles- 
hurn  in  Pennsylvania  have  a  sleep- 
in«>-  room  upstairs.  Wolf  Ciap  in  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest 
consists  of  three  small  rooms;  the 
others  are  one  room  eahins  with  built 
in  hunks  and  stove. 

Full  deseription  of  each  shelter, 
with  equipment  and  aj)proaches.  is 
given  in  Guide  to  Paths  in  the  Blue 
Ridcfe,  and  also  in  the  reprint  of  the 
Shelters  Chapter  of  the  Guide,  which 
is  issued  as  a  separate  booklet. 

{Guide  to  Paths  in  the  Blue  Ridge. 
.3rd  ed.  8()5  pj).  15  maps.  $3.50; 
Shelters.  (Rej)rint  of  Chap.  9)  28 
})p.  lOe.  lioth  arc  ])rocurable  from 
the  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club, 
808  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.) 


OCTOBER  ;31.  1914 
NATURE  WALK 

By  Anna  K.  Bkwlev 

A  walk  through  the  autumn  wood- 
lands and  along  streams  through 
meadows  after  the  first  killing  frost 
will  show  many  signs  of  preparation 
for  winter  among  the  animals  and 
plants  as  well  as  birds,  reptiles  and 
insects.  The  most  mvsterious  and 
fascinating  perha})s  is  the  long  winter 
sleep  known  as  hibernation. 

Rev.  Ciilbert  White,  in  his  very  in- 

» 

teresting  Natural  History  of  Scl- 
borne,  written  in  the  17th  century, 
had  an  idea  that  the  chimney  swifts 
miglit  hibernate  during  the  winter. 
He  said:  "As  to  swallows  being 
found  in  a  tori)id  state  during  winter, 
I  never  heard  any  such  account  worth 
attending  to.  But  a  clergyman,  of 
inquisitive  turn,  assures  me  that 
when  he  was  a  great  hoy,  some  work- 
men, in  pulling  down  the  battlements 
of  a  ehureh  tower  in  early  spring, 
found  two  or  three  swifts  amons  the 
rubl)ish,  whieli  seemed  at  first  ap- 
pearance dead,  hut  on  being  carried 
towards  the  fire  revived." 

Alth(mgh  much  has  been  learned 
about  the  migration  of  swifts  and 
many  other  birds  by  banding  them, 
ete.,  hibernation  still  remains  more 
or  less  of  a  mvsterv. 
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My  ])et  woodchuck  that  went  to 
sleep  in  November  and  did  not  take 
food  or  water  again  until  the  next 
Marcli.  has  been  an  object  of  wonder 
to  me  since  he  did  it.  When  he  first 
ai)])eared  he  remembered  his  friends, 
quickly  distinguishing  a  .strange  per- 
son or  d(vg  that  came  in  sight,  but 
acce])ting  a  small  ])iece  of  bread  from 
my  hand  and  drinking  just  a  small 
(luantity  of  water,  and  ])layfully  ni])- 
))inii:  oni*  i^oj^  ""  *''^  nose,  showing 
that  he  remembered  him,  too.  His 
fat  sides  were  quite  flat  and  the  skin 
hung  loosely  on  his  body,  but  he  soon 
gained  a])])etite  and  weight,  and 
about  the  first  of  May  ran  away  to 
the  woods.  ])robably  to  hunt  a  mate. 

Bats,  too,  are  among  the  warm- 
blooded animals  that  hibernate  (if 
they  are  warm  blooded)  we  see  them 
the*  first  warm  days  of  si)ring  at  twi- 
light wheeling  and  flying  about  in 
quest  of  insects. 

Although  they  are  among  the  first 
real  harbingers  of  si)ring,  many  peo- 
ple fear  and  hate  them.  Some  strange 
stories  are  told  about  them,  such  as: 
If  they  see  you  they  will  get  fast  in 
your  hair  and  you  can't  get  them  out. 
Thev  carry  vermin,  etc. 

»  ft 

In  some  hot  climates  they  are  said 
to  grow  very  large  and  they  are 
known  as  vampires  or  blood-suckers 
and  are  said  to  fan  a  sleeper  with 
their  wings  while  sucking  his  blood. 


Our  couunon  bats  are  quite  harm- 
less and  of  great  value  as  insect  de- 
stroyers. Many  of  them  spend  their 
winters  in  caves  in  a  half  dormant 
condition,  but  tliose  I  have  seen  will 
fly  away  if  disturbed  even  in  winter 

ft  ft 

and  I  have  heard  them  in  weather 
boarding  on  an  old  building  moving 
about  during  a  warm  dav  in  mid- 
winter. 

Snakes,  toads,  salamanders,  frogs 
and  many  insects  arc  all  at  this  time 
looking  for  winter  quarters,  and  the 
vounir  hoi)  toads  that  recently  came 
to  this  locality  during  the  drought 
have  all  disa})peared  as  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  as  they  appeared. 

*,  ft  .11 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY'S  "HOLY 

LAND"  NOW  DESOLATE 

TRACT 

Possessing  a  religious  belief  which 
was  as  sturdy  as  his  iron-like  body, 
accompanied  by  a  wife  whose  loyalty 
knew  no  bounds,  and  with  sheep, 
cows,  horses  and  oxen,  Peter  A. 
Armstrong  left  Philadelphia  in  1845 
and  weeks  later  settled  on  a  small 
tract  of  land  near  Laporte,  Sullivan 
County.  As  time  passed  and  money 
permitted,  he  acquired  additional 
acreage  until  1861<  when  he  owned 
four  square  miles  of  land,  which  he 
and  his  wife  deeded  in  that  year  of 
God,  in  the  firm  belief  that  God 
would  reappear  on  earth  and  estab- 
lish His  Kingdom  on  their  land. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  member  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church, 
and  a  few  years  after  he  and  his 
wife  settled  on  the  original  tract, 
other  members  joined  them  who 
came  from  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. With  Armstrong  as  their 
leader  the  little  flock  of  deeply  re- 
ligious people  cleared  large  spaces 
in  the  thick  forest  for  the  erection  of 
homes,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
a  grazing  ground  for  the  cattle. 

While  not  occupied  looking  after 
tile  cattle  and  in  enlarging  his  barn 
and  home,  Armstrong  was  busy  pub- 
lishing in  his  home  a  paper  called 
Zion's  Day  Star.  He  set  the  type 
and  operated  the  miniature  press  by 
hand. 

The  members  of  the  colony  pooled 
their     savings,     and     these     savings 
were  wiped  out  during  the  Civil  War. 
Soon  after  the  colony  was  unable  to 
pay   the   taxes   on   the   land   and   the 
county   sold  them.    The   Armstrongs 
at  that  time  had  two  sons,  and  they 
paid  the  back  taxes  for  the  parents 
thus  saving  the  land  for  the  colony. 
In    April,    1864,    Mr.    Armstrong 
made  a  deed  that  caused  his  home  in 
later   years    to   be    known    as    God's 
House  and  his  land  as  the  Kingdom 
of    God.      The    deed,    indicative    of 
Armstrong's    familiarity    with    such 
legal  matters  and  a  fine  illustration 
of  his  excellent  English  and  penman- 
ship, as  well  as  forcibly  revealing  his 
fervent   religious   belief,  was  signed 
by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Armstrong    and 
witnessed  by  John  S.  Green,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  of  Laporte,  on  June  14, 
1864.    Believing  that  the  deed  might 
not    be    legal,    Armstrong    took    the 
deed  to  Judge   Thomas   J.   Ingham, 
of    Sullivan     County,    who    had     it 
officially  recorded  on  August  3,  1864. 
Everything  went  well  with  the  colony 
from    1870   until    about    1878,   when 
the   Armstrongs    failed   to   pay  their 
taxes  and  the  county  officials  offered 
the  land  at  tax  sale.    The  two  sons 
of  the  Armstrongs  again  came  to  the 
rescue    and    paid    the    taxes.     Soon 
•after  the  colony   started  to  build  a 
temple,   but   before    completion    Mr. 
Armstrong  fell  ill  and  died  in  1888. 


His  death  was  soon  followed  by  that 
of  his  ever  faithful  wife.  Following 
t!ieir  death  the  members  of  the  colony 
scattered  until  there  remained  only 
a  Miss  Curry,  from  Massachusetts, 
and  Andrew  T.  Jenkins,  of  Connec- 
ticut. Miss  Curry  died  in  1910.  The 
last  surviving  member  of  the  colony, 
Andrew  T.  Jcnkitiis,  became  desti- 
tute and  then  feeble  minded,  after 
which  he  was  committed  to  the  State 
Hospital  at  Danville,  where  he  died. 

One  of  the  sons,  A.  T.  Armstrong, 
died  several  years  ago,  but  before 
his  death  obtained  a  clear  title  to 
all  the  land  occupied  by  the  colony. 

The  timber  on  the  land  has  been 
removed  and  repeated  forest  fires 
have  caused  the  area  to  become  deso- 
late. The  various  houses  occupied 
by  members  of  the  colony  have  gone 
into  decay  and  nothing  but  a  few 
ruins  remain. 


ALBERT  MILFORD  TURNER 

(Parks  &  Recreation) 

Excerpts  from  articles  by  Herman 
H.  Chapman,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Park  and  Forest 
Commission,  and  Austin  F.  Hawes, 
State  Forester  for  more  than  txcenty- 
five  years. 

Albert  M.  Turner,  secretarv  of  the 
State  Park  and  Forest  Commission 
of  Connecticut  for  twenty-eight  years 
until  his  retirement  July  1,  1942, 
died  at  his  home  in  Northfield,  Conn., 
June  28,  1944,  age  76. 

Mr.  Turner  graduated  from  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale, 
Ph.B.,  1890.  He  was  employed  for 
ten  years  by  the  engineering  firm  of 
A.  B.  Hill,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
located  the  routes  of  many  of  the 
trolley  lines  being  constructed  in 
New  Haven  and  vicinity.  He  was 
later  general  manager  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Lime  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

In  1914  he  was  employed  by  the 
State  Park  and  Forest  Commission, 
first  as  field  secretary  and  later  as 
secretary.  His  earliest  assignment 
was  to  locate  property  on  the  shore 
of  Long  Island  Sound  adequate  for 
State  Parks.  Only  five  sites  were 
found  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Ham- 


monasset  State  Park  in  Clinton,  then 
regarded  by  the  public  as  mosquito- 
ridden  and  of  little  value,  was  ac- 
quired in  1919  and  has  had  an  aver- 
age annual  attendance  of  75,000 
people.  The  second,  Sherwood  Island 
in  Westport,  was  finally  opened  in 
1930  and  its  full  development  is 
now  under  way. 

Mr.  Turner  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  playgrounds,  golf,  hurdy- 
gurdies  and  other  forms  of  amuse- 
ment into  Connecticut  State  Parks, 
advocating  the  retention  of  the  na- 
tural beauties  of  shore,  lake,  river, 
mountain  and  woods  as  the  distinctive 
attraction  of  the  State  Park  System. 

Another  plan  which  was  of  great 
interest  to  him  was  the  provision  of 
a  place  for  the  display  of  the  bird 
pictures  painted  by  Rex  Brasher. 
These  paintings,  which  rival  those 
of  Audubon,  would  have  been  pro- 
vided a  gallery  of  their  own  at  Kent 
Falls  State  Park  had  his  plans  been 
carried  through.  The  coming  of  the 
war  put  the  project  to  one  side. 

In  1941  he  deeded  to  the  State  his 
home  place  and  land  in  Northfield, 
Conn.,  as  a  part  of  the  Humiston 
Brook  State  Park  in  that  town,  the 
completion  of  which  has  long  been 
of  special  interest  to  him. 

Mr.  Turner  belonged  to  the  Con- 
necticut Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club, 
The  New  England  Trail  Conference, 
The  Sleeping  Giant  Park  Associa- 
tion, The  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives,  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  and  others  relating 
to  parks  and  forests.  Other  interests 
were  in  colonial  and  historical  so- 
cieties. 


I  KNOW 
C.  Edwin  Smith 
I  know  of  another  world,  and  yet 

I  never  have  traveled  far; 
I   know  where   there  are  no  ills   to 
fret- 
Where  Love  is  the  guiding  star. 
Where  every  moment  lifts  the  soul 
To  a  place  never  reached  before. 


And  our  sordid  passions  lose  control 
As  we  pass  through  the  open  door. 

I  know  where  Happiness  grows  and 
dwells 
In  every  bush  and  tree — 

I    know    where    the    sweetest    music 
swells 
In  waves  of  melody; — 
I  know   where   the  touch   of  unseen 
hands 
Gives  color  so  rich  and  rare 

That  all  the  art  that  the  world  com- 
mands 
Could  never  with  it  compare. 

I    know    where    to    find    the    truest 
friends 
For  Love  binds  all  in  one; — 

I    know     where    blissfulness     never 
ends 
Until  Life's  work  is  done; 

Where  all  God's  creatures  of  every 
degree 
Have  kinships  nothing  can  mar; 

They  find  a  companion  in  every  tree 
And  a  friend  in  every  star. 

This  other  world  is  so  very  near 

That  all  who  will,  may  find ; 
And  those  who  breathe  of  its  atmos- 
phere 
Leave  all  their  cares  behind. 
Go  answer  the  luring  "Call  of  the 
Wild" 
And     open     your     heart     to     its 
charms — 
Become  an  obedient  Nature's  child. 
Soft-wrapped  in  her  tender  arms — 

Give  over  your  mind  to  that  Unseen 
Force 
We  never  can  comprehend — 
Go  follow  the  brook  to  its  sparkling 
source 
Where      the      verdant      branches 
bend — 
Let    your    soul    drink    deep    at   the 
Mystic  Shrine 
That  banishes  every  foe — 
You    will    feel    the    touch    of    these 
thoughts  of  mine, 
And  learn  of  the  things  /  Know. 
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Leafy  ships  have  now  passed  down  the  streams  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
waterways  are  quiet.  Soon  they  will  be  covered  with  ice.  But  in  this 
mood,  even,  they  are  counting  on  the  days  of  another  summer  to  wel- 
come back  those  persons  who  will  need  .  .  .  and  can  find  in  the  State 
Parks  and  along  her  rivers  and  lakes  .  .  .  the  relaxation  that  will 
rebuild  worn-out  bodies  and  mentalities. 
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